





DEMAGOGUE McCARTHY 


Does he deserve well of the republic? 
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Deflate your driving costs with this 


jet-streamed wonder car 


New-type V-8 engine gives gas new punch 
Spectacular zip and pep without premium fuel 
By far the thriftiest of all high-powered cars 
Best 8 in Mobilgas Run in actual gas mileage 
Priced to give you most for least cost 
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Hot rocks ride rubber 
on way to your garden 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


Nn summer’s roses in many a 
garden (maybe yours!) will be 
prettier because of that smoking stuff 
in the picture. It’s hot slag from a 
steel mill, to be crushed into fertilizer. 

Moving rubber belts carried it from 
hot drier to crusher. But 500° heat 
ruined the belts after only a few 
thousand tons. 

Someone heard of the development 
of a belt by B. F. Goodrich, which is 
specially designed to handle hot rocks, 
coke, sand, and other materials that 
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would sizzle right through ordinary 
rubber. 

The fertilizer plant installed this 
BFG belt, ran it 16 hours a day, 7 
days a week. It lasted 444 months. 
Handling costs went down because 
this belt carried 244 times as much 
as any previous belt. 

Making a belt to stand terrific heat 
is typical of improvements made in 
other B.F.Goodrich belts—belts to 
carry materials that tear and cut ordi- 
nary rubber, stand crashing blows of 


dropping coal and rock, carry oily 
foods and grains, move packages uphill 
and down. B. F. Goodrich research con- 
stantly improves them all. That’s why 
it will pay you to find out what recent 
improvements B.F.Goodrich has made 
in any rubber products you use. Call 
your local BFG distributor, or write 
The B.P.Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial & General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 


ARE YOU RIGHT 
On twee? 








































































A Hamilton—all 
© her very own! 
© There's no better 
way to show her 
you think she’s a 
“grown-up” now. 
And you can be 





sure that this fine 
American-made watch will be her prized 


possession for years and years to come, 
oe 
Did you know that a person's activi- 


ties affect the accuracy of a wrist 
watch ? Yours should be regulated to 


yas your own daily habits. Any Hamilton 
jeweler will do this for you without 
cherge. 
H ._ 8 « 
] 


| Uncle Sam’s under- 
water commandos 
must time their dar- 
ing missions to the 
split second! And 
for special watches 
that would keep 
time accurately un- 
der water, the Navy 
turned to Hamilton 





for help. You can see these undersea 
raiders in action in the thrilling 20th 
Century-Fox picture, “The Frogmen.” 


YOURS FREE—“What Makes a Fine 
Watch Fine ?""—a 36-page, illustrated 
booklet about America’s finest watch. 
Just write Hamilton Watch Company, 
Dept. E-5, Lancaster, Pa. 


This lucky young 
lady has just received 
the Peecy (left), gold- 
filled, $60.50. Belo 
§. Lapy Lancasrer 
120—4 diamonds set 
in 14K white gold 
case, $175. The name 
“Hamilton” on the 
back guarantees your 
diamond watch is au- 
thentic, 2. Brock 
14K gold, $120. 3. Freoa—gold-filled, 
$5 5. 4. Betoon—gold-filled "“&a"— 


sealed against moisture and dirt, $71.50, 








Every Hamilton is adjusted to tem- 
perature, isochronism and position. 


Better jewelers everywhere have a wide 
selection of Hamiltons priced from $49.50 
to $12,000, All prices include Fed, tax— 
subject to change without notice, 
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The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


Tim TIME Is published weekly by TIME Itnc., at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Printed In U.S.A. Entered as second-class mat- Volume LVI 
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can be your most important visito 


This man is your local insurance agent. He is the one man 
who can provide you with adequate protection against loss . . . losses 
that you cannot see or predict. 
No businessman can be completely certain that every one of his employes 
is trustworthy. No business is completely safe without the protection 
this man can give. 
Welcome this man when he calls. Consult him... your local insurance 


agent .. . today. Tomorrow could be too late. 















To obtain the name of your nearest U.S.F.&G. agent or for claim service 
in an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 





CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 
AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD 
YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common — Norton or Behr-Manning abrasive products 
are vital factors in their manufacture and in their quality. Can you find the stranger? 


The office equipment? No! Most of the parts of 
typewriters and other office machines are produced with 
the help of Norton and Behr-Manning abrasive prod- 
ucts. Their stamped parts, for example, are barrel- 
finished with Norton ALUNDUM tumbling abrasive. 

The tricycle? No! It, too, depends on both Behr- 
Manning and Norton abrasives for grinding and polishing 
each component. The hardwood floor, too, is sanded 
with Behr-Manning abrasive drum covers and discs. 

The mining equipment? No! From the rugged 
metal parts of the heavy machinery to the tough points 
of the drills, their performance is influenced by the 


contribution Norton grinding wheels and refractories and 
Behr-Manning coated abrasives make to their quality. 

The peanuts? No! Their brown husks were removed 
by machines using coated abrasives. 

The stranger in the picture is the wild goose rac- 
ing the jet plane. Remember, any man-made product 
... whether of metal, wood, paper, cloth, leather, ceram- 
ics or plastics ... depends in some important way on 
abrasives, abrasive products, refractories or grinding 
machines that bear such well-known trade-marks as 
Norton and Behr-Manning . . . the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of abrasives and abrasive products. 


Gdlaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON COMPANY 


MAIN CF FICE AND WORKS 


WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABRASIVES © GRINDING WHEELS * REFRACTORIES 
NORBIDE GRAIN AND MOLDED PRODUCTS 
GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES *® NON-SLIP FLOORS 





BEHR-MANNING 


DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 


ABRASIVE PAPRR AND CLOTH ¢* OILSTONES 
ABRASIVE SPECIALTIES 
BEHR-CAT BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 
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The original 
$10 edition | 
— never be- | 
fore a Book 
Club selec- 
tion! 









The American History Book Society differs from any other 
book club in existence. It was founded to enable its members 
to build a library of Americana—books of permanent impor- 
tance. Many of these titles are available today only at high 
prices. Yet the same books, in their original editions, will be 
offered to members only at savings as high as 40% or more. 


Also, the Society will encourage publication of important 
mew works by offering awards to outstanding writers in 
American history...and will reprint rare, out-of-print classics 
that only a few fortunate collectors now own. 


It costs nothing to join this distinguished Society. Signing 


















Start your membership with 


THE JEFFERSONIANS 


A Study In Administrative History, 1801-1829 
By LEONARD D. WHITE 


With this pioneering work, Professor 
White continues the valuable studies 
in administrative history which he so 
brilliantly began in The Federalists. A 
wealth of illuminating detail and lively 
— human interest tell a 
ee fascinating story of $ 
She how our infant gov- 
( i ffersonta ernment converted “a 
/4 pita Paper constitution into 


[2 


worTtH oF 











Regular Retail Price $6.00 
Member's Price 
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vOOKS FOR 


75 


ie YOU 
=) a living reality.” JOIN Now 


‘ re 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE 


THE ONLY BOOK CLUB DEVOTED 


ENTIRELY TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


. Acnoss rz 


\ WIDE MISSOURI 


By BERNARD DeVOTO 
Pulitzer Prize Winning Book 


483-page, indexed volume containing a 96-page section of con- 


_ ...., watercolor paintings — 32 pages in full color — by Alfred Jacob Miller 


bs and others, most of them previously unpublished. With an account of the discovery 
of the Miller collection by MAE REED PORTER. 


The story of the Mountain Men who trapped and fought in the violent 
period 1833-38. 
battle of the Indians, the merciless tactics of rival fur companies, the thrill 
of the buffalo hunt, the trapping of beaver, the mad Saturnalia of lone 
hunters at their Summer rendezvous. 
nomic issues that came to grips in that vast Rocky Mountain no-man’s-land. 
Faithful and detailed watercolors, made from sketches in the field, add 
special interest to the exciting text. 


Regular Retail Price $10.00 


peg © 
WHY MEMBERSHIP IN THE Wen ee “Prok Sue ty 1S IMPORTANT TO YOU 


. the wind and the thirst of the trail, the fierce losing 


-and the great political and eco- 


FREE to new members 


and mailing the coupon enrolls you. Each month the Society’s 
editors select an outstanding current book. You pay only for 
the books you want, after you receive them, at the reduced, 
special member's price plus a small fixed mailing charge. 
When you join, we send you Across The Wide Missouri 
FREE. For each additional four selections you buy, we send 
you a valuable Bonus Book FREE. And we also give you, 
FREE, a subscription to Americana, monthly magazine that 
among other features tells you about next month's selection. 

If you do not want the forthcoming book, you simply return 
a printed form. You enroll for no fixed term, and you may 
buy as few as four Society selections a year. 


Society books are books you'll be proud to own! 
Send the coupon now to make sure that you reserve a membership. 





This Ne ee makes you a member with all hes rileg 
a 
] THE AMERICAN HISTORY a 


5g 
BOOK SOCIETY, Dept. A, tg 
296 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. anc: 'e 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive, FREE as a gift 
upon joining, Across The Wide Missouri. With it, send as my 
first selection The Jeffersonians at the special, low member's 
price of $4.75 plus 30¢ postage and packing charge. I will re- 
ceive Americana FREE every month. I will receive a FREE 
Bonus Book for each additional four selections I buy, and my 
only obligation is to accept four Society selections the first 
year I am a member. 









IO a ssstncssercersnncnsicioes 
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ASK YOUR D CETreRS 


The Forgotten 
Sir: 

It was a pleasant surprise to find in Trwe 
for Oct. 1 the report from the Middle East 
on the forgotten Arab refugees. Too long has 
this situation been neglected, leading to de- 
terioration not only in the physical and moral 
condition of the Arab refugees but also of 
our international relations . . . 

PauL B. FREELAND 
Presbyterian Board of World Missions 
Nashville 





For homes that 





Sir: 
- . - Courageous article... 
Rusy E. TayLor 





San Francisco 


Sir: 
. . Accurate and timely . . . Last year I 
visited ten or a dozen of these refugee camps. 
Your description is a mild understatement of 
the true conditions. 

W. Harotp DENISON 


New Haven, Conn. 











Sir: 
... I have read with interest and mixed ate 

feelings your article entitled “The Forgot- Amasniiceaty 

ten.” . . . [It] does not present all the facts 

. .. You have not pointed to the fact that 

the Arabs, defying the U.N. partition of a nawvwox 

Palestine, invaded Israel . . . The Arab prop- 2 J 

aganda machine bid Palestinian Arabs to iltwision e “din - phono raphy 

leave their homes . . . Helping this situation q 

along was the fact that the British pulled 

their garrisons out of Haifa and Jaffa a BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 
| month before the end of the mandate... 

Arabs who were smart enough not to flee 

from Israel are getting along much better 


“OO EOE 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





Subscription Rates: Continental U.S 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 
1 yr., $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 y 
speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 yr 
$10.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto 
Virgin Islands, Continental 
1 yr., $12.50; all other countrie 
For U.S. and Canadian active military personnel 
anywhere in the world, 1 yr., $4.75. 


Subscription Service: J. E. King, Genl. Mgr. Mail 
subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to: 


Tre Susscription SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Change of Address: Four weeks’ notice is required. 
When ordering a change, please name maga 
and furnish an address imprint from a recent 4 
If unable to do so, please state exactly how 
zine is addressed. Change cannot be 
out the old as well as the new addr 
postal zone number if you have one. 

Advertising Correspondence should be addr 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rocke 




















Centuries ago Old World explorers 
met an ancient Indian civilization 
in the land of scenic grandeur that 
is now New Mexico. Today the 
modern mobile explorer, “‘camp- 
ing” overnight in comfortable or 
New York 20, N.Y. luxurious motor courts and hotels, 
Copyright: Tre is copyrighted 1951 by Tre Inc, sees the blending of the best of 
under International Copyright Convention. All two ancient cultures in an atmos- 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright phere of unequalled romance and 
Convention. ; memorable thrills. Visit and ex- 
plore New Mexico. For colorful 
: i } literature and maps write today 
1] 4 Weekly Newsmagazine or obtained from The to: ... Dept. T-1 


Associated Press. 
| TOURIST BUREAU 














also publishes Lirz, Fortune and Tue 
Maurice T, \ 
ec Bie vice Santa Fe, New Mexico 
. etiiman; 
g. 








A DIVISION OF THE NEW MEXICO STATE HIGHWAY DEPT, 







n surer, 
Executive V President 
|| ard Black: Vice Presidents, Allen Gr 
| | drew Heiskell, C. D, Jackson, J. A. 
Prentice; Vice President & Secr 
Brumbaugh; Comptroller & Assistant Secretary, 
A. W. Carlson; Producer, Taz Marcu or Time, 
Kichard de Rochemont. 


Lace 

















PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS | 


AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST | Sime.» sony hes eee 
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a That’s proof Western Pacific can...and does...deliver the goods! 





Write today for “Circus Special to Reno”, the illustrated story of a 

Western Pacific train that operates on a one-day-a-year schedule. 

Dept. T, Western Pacific, 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
VISTA-DOME CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR 
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This ingenious/ lighter 
could save your life! 


DANGER 


In the four seconds it takes to light a ciga- 
rette, your car, at 50 M.P.H., travels 290 feet. 


lt is tragically foolhardy to take your eyes 
off the road for that distance or any part 
thereof. 





4 


PLACE CIGARETTE FIRMLY IN THE 
UGHTER 





PUSH PLUNGER IN FOR A MOMENT 
PUMP ONCE OR TWICE 





REMOVE LIGHTED CIGARETTE AND 
ENJOY YOUR SMOKE IN SAFETY 


O YOU ever light a cigarette 


while driving? The few brief | 


seconds you take your eyes off the 
road could result in a horrible acci- 


dent. 


Play safe with the clever new Wico 


Safety Cigarette Lighter. 


It lights your cigarette and takes the 
first few puffs. You need never take 


your eyes off the road. 


The Wico fits into the present lighter 
receptacle of your car. No new wiring 


needed. No installation needed. 


Sturdily built for years of steady 


service. 


$2.95 at auto dealers, accessory stores 


and gas stations. 


Excellent Gift Idea! 


The Wico is a smart, thoughtful gift, just 
right for the person who has everything. 
Orders sent now will arrive in plenty of 
time for Christmas. 


lf your dealer has not yet stocked the 
Wico, remit $2.95 and your lighter will 
be sent post paid. Specify make and 
year of car. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Producers of specialized fine ignition 


equipment for more than 50 years. 





than their fellowmen who fled at Arab insti- 
gation—and considerably better than Jews 
unfortunate enough to still be in Arab coun- 
tries. 

Kart BENNET JUSTUS 
San Francisco 


Sir: 

. . . I was in the Middle East during June 
and July, and made an intensive study of the 
Arab refugee question in Lebanon, Jordan 
and the Gaza strip. The thing is appalling . . . 
The Arab league does nothing for the Arab 
refugee except in one place, the Arab Devel- 
opment Project, near the Dead Sea . . . These 
states refuse to meet with Israclis to Consider 
a solution of the refugee problem within the 
framework of the general peace settlement 

Our Congress has just allocated $50 mil- 
lion for Arab refugees, so they are not “for- 
gotten people.” .. . 

(THe Rev.) JoHN Evans 








Chicago 
Sir: 

. . - What is there to stop the Arabs the 
world over to collect as much as they please 
for their unfortunate brethren? God knows 
that a few only of the Arab kings and sheiks 
could easily outmatch the donations of the 
Jewish communities in this country or 
abroad... 

Otto HERSHMAN 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 

. . » Premier Ben-Gurion and his govern- 
ment [were] ready to make an initial contri- 
bution of a million Israel pounds ($2,800,- 
000) toward relief of Arab refugees, but that 
cannot be done without setting up some kind 
of framework in which to deal with the Arab 
countries. This the Arabs refuse to do .. . 


Joun Anson Forp 
Los Angeles 


With an Umlaut 


Sir: 

Re your story on Bert Lahr, Oct. 1: Time 
should listen again. Methinks Bert Lahr’s be- 
wildered cry sounds more like unngah, 
unngah than gung-gung! 

“O# R. P. BALIN 
Miami 
Sir: 

Bert Lahr’'s ululations are represented pho- 
netically by “ngah ngah ngah,” rather than 
by “gung-gung-gung.” . .. 
Wn. KoHMANN 
Arlington County, Va. 


@ Says Lahr: “Gung-gung-gung is all 
right so far as it goes, but it should be 
pronounced with an umlaut. That cry 
is really most effective during the rag- 
weed season,’’—Eb. 


| 
Thank You 





Sir: 

I commend you and those able writers 
responsible for the splendid portrait of our 
nation drawn in your lead story in “The 
Nation” section of the Oct. 1 issue A 
masterful example of your particular special- 


ty. Thank you. 

Joun W. NIcoLi 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 
Sir: 


A masterpiece from the hands and 


mind of an inspired writer. 


Wm. D. Martin 
Cleveland I [ARTIN 


Sir 

As .long as sorghum hangs heavy, golden- 
rod gilds the fields and black bass sail fat and 
complacent on river bottoms, our constitu- 
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YOU think all big circulations are cross-sections of all 


on ly kinds of people, you’re about to discover something NEW: 


Better Homes & Gardens, one of the 3 biggest man-woman 
magazines, is read—avidly—by husbands and wives alike, 
for just one momentous reason: To find out what's new, 
what's better, what’s for THEM, in every phase of modern living! 


You see, these selected multimillions have BUY on their 
minds. Their very preference for BH&G is what automati- 
cally screens out all but the best potential customers for you. 





When these BUY-minded families pore over BH&G, they 

e e aren’t diverting themselves with fiction, sensationalism or 

general information. They’re consulting their family friend 

| | and counsellor about their needs of today—their plans 
cictiniaia for tomorrow. 


AND—when they meet your name, your product; your 
service, on BH&G’s pages, something clicks—a sale starts 
perking—AND—these families have the means to convert 
their buying urge into action! 


Do you know of any other market so BIG and so selective? 
Surely you can use all the facts about BH&G’s 3)4-million 
families—screened for the BUY on their minds! 









Its 3Y2-million better-income 
families are screened for 
the BUY on their minds! 
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American otter—speedy member of the weasel family—cruises for food 


beneath the ice; has close undercoat of fine fur for protection against cold. 


For Smoother cruising ! 


(FULLY FORTIFIED AGAINST €0LB, 70 / 


You, too, can forget about winter! 
Simply protect your engine with 
Quaker State Cold-Test Motor Oil. 
This fully stable motor oil provides faster 
starts... easier warm-ups... livelier 
power. It is, we believe, the most 
dependable lubrication available to you 
anywhere—at any price! If the 
manufacturer of your car recommends 
Heavy Duty Oil with detergency, ask 

for Quaker State HD Oil. 


40¢ per U. S. Quart including 
Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


STATE 


MOTOR OIL 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL 
Member Pennsylvania Grode Crude Oil Association 


10 


city, 











PA. 


| 
| 
| 





tional and, let us hope, indigenous heritage of 
godliness should be able to circumvent Cicada 
McCarthys, Cicero citizens and their con- 
temporarics. 


R. A. SINCLAIR 
Cleveland 


The People v. "Ciceroism" 


Sir: 

There is no other country in the world 
talking more about democracy than the 
US.A. But how can we possibly believe 
what you are talking about, when H. E. 
Clark, your own people, was thrown out 
from his apartment in Cicero for no other 
reason except that he is a Negro?.. . Today 
I read your Oct. 1 issue and found that those 
who had helped H. E. Clark in getting the 
apartment were indicted, but those rioters all 
went free. My dear American friends, please 
help us believe what is your democracy, the 
subject you have talked so much to us. 


Y. CHEN 
Manila, P.1. 


Sir; 

. . . Let the citizens of Cicero, Ill. beware 
lest the term “Ciceroism” come to stand as a 
symbol of hate, savagery, and racial prejudice. 

Mrs. H. EISENBERG 
San Mateo, Calif. 


Propaganda Pratfall 
Sir: 

Indiana’s Senator Homer Capehart has 
identified part of the Republican Party line 
as Socialistic propaganda. He has done this 
by so identifying the Army’s Sad Sack re- 
cruiting booklet [Tiwe, Oct. 1] ... What 
the Sad Sack booklet had to say about the 
“pitfalls and pratfalls of civilian life” is only 
a repetition of what Republicans have been 
saying for 15 or 20 years. 

WaLTER R, Upson 
Minneapolis 


Bouquets & Boo-Kays 
Sir 

Highest praise should go to President Tru- 
man and the nine Congressmen against the 
Rankin (“Veteran’s Grab”) Bill [Tmte, Oct. 
1]... No veteran wants to be treated as a 
member of a select group; if his country’s 
cause is just, the veteran does not feel that 
his country is in debt to him for having 
served ... 

Joun S. CHAPMAN 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Sir: 

. . » Military service is potentially one part 
of every young man’s life today . . . In case 
anyone is interested, I'm a non-disabled com- 
bat veteran of World War II, resisting the 
temptation to pluck giveaway benefits from 
the VA cornucopia. 

Cuarves J. MELLIs Jr. 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 
_ ... Bouquets to Byrd, Douglas, Ellender, 
Fulbright, Gillette, O'Mahoney, Robertson, 


| Duff and Ferguson. Boo-kays to the rest. 


Frances P. WENNER 
City Point, Fla. 


Eliminating a Squeak 
Sir: 

Re Tre, Oct. 1, “Along New England's 
shores, the squeak of a fisherman’s oars 
against thole pins .. .” 

I have clomped, crabbed and fanned quite 
a few oars against thole pins, but I have yet 
to recall one as squeaking. Against an oar- 
lock, maybe yes, but a drop of [cod] liver 
squeezings . . . Will eliminate any such an- 
noyance. 

It was with muffled oars against thole pins 
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Must we depend 
on bravery? 


Time and again we read of those who 
brave flames to save life and property 
from almost certain destruction. 

These stories are heartwarming, for it 
takes courage of the highest order to walk 
through fire. Yet shouldn’t we feel some- 
what shamefaced too? ... that we continue 
to count on such bravery, when we can 
and should prevent fire? 

How much better to have fire automati- 
cally stopped before the fireman’s life is 
risked, before the property is ruined. 
With Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tems fire can be checked at its source, 
wherever and whenever it may strike, 
with automatic certainty. And 70 years’ 


experience prove Grinnell’s reliability. 


p> 


@ SEE THAT GRINNELL SPRINKLER HEADS ARE ON GUARD 


The time to act on Grinnell protection is 
now — before fire strikes. For no indem- 
nity check can replace scarce materials 
and equipment, nor replace lost records, 
customers, skilled employees or — most 
important of all — human lives. Grinnell 
sprinkler heads are your assurance of 
positive, automatic fire protection. 

Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. I. 


Branch offices in principal cities. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
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He was a lesson to her 


halitosis comes 
Jer. But usually 
l con- 


learned some- 
ning. And that 
eve- 


HE certainly 
thing that eve 
Never to accept an ‘8 
ning’s invitation to dance - - 

she had danced before wie he 
asked her. He seemec 

d of her and almost 
zed the entire evening, 
e end of the party he 
Iting to her. He 
t why. 


was: 


man who 
very fon 
monopoli 
but by th 
was almost revo : 
would be the last to suspee 
Are You Sure? 


insidi alitosis (un- 
The insidious thing about h red } 
pleasant breath) is that you, ) 


r .. and 
may not know that you have an King 3 
‘en your best friends won t te you. 


pe the 
pe iy be absent one day and prese oe a 
eat And whenever it 1s, you © 


needlessly. 


Before any date.e- 


See The SAMMY KAYE SHOW ® “So you want to lead a Band"”” * CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 


12 


Sometime s, 
from some Sy stemic } 
—and fortunately —! 
dition that yields 


LISTERINE 


of course, 
disore 
tis only a loca 
to the regular use <1 
wash 
Listerine Antisepuc as 4 mouth 
and gargle. ary 
i erine An- 
Why risk offe nding when ee iclight- 
i ic ch a simple, W 
tuseptic 1s suc hs tr pn 
ful and extra-careful prec oa ee 
! , eve rit, mig 
l ? Never, never om! 
halitosis? Never, ' cram ogee 
morning, or before any date w y 
want to be at your best. 
Sweetens for Hours 


s the extra-careful 


shens and sweet~ 
for mere se conds 


Antiseptic | 
» because it fre 
cath... not 


. but for hours, usually. 
ant that extra assurances 
Trust Listerine 
t of your pass- 
ert Pharmaca 


Listerine 
precautior 
ens the br 
or minutes - 
When you wan 
don’t trust makeshifts. ; 
Antiseptic. Make ita on 
to popularity. Lamb 


5 St. Louis, Mo. 


Company, 


ANTISEPTIC 





that New England fishermen ferried Wash 
ington across the Delaware ... Thole pins 
went out with button shoes and derby hats. 

ApBpBot R. “Dick” CorFIN 
Winthrop, Mass. 





Booming Alberta 
Sir: 

After reading your magnificent article on 
Alberta, “Texas of the North” [Tre, Sept 
24], I am just about convinced that I should 
pack up my bags and head for Canada 


, Teresa M. RopNEy 
Hinton, W. Va. 


Sir: 
Your feature on my native province 

- was well handled, even from the stand- 
point of one of the many who feel that 
agriculture, not oil, is the true backbone of 
our province 

Mrs. E. S. FArers 
New York City 
Sir: 

Re Canada’s Manning, Premier of Alberta, 
long may we have his type in government of 
our country . a good, God-fearing man. 

MARGARET ALEXANDER 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Due Credit 


SIR: 

YOUR USE OF THREE COLUMNS FROM AND 
ABOUT OUR COPYRIGHTED BOOK, “WE NEVER 
CALLED HIM HENRY,” IN TIME, OCT. 8, GRATI- 
FYING, YOUR FAILURE TO MENTION PUBLISHER 
UNTIMELIKE. “WE NEVER CALLED HIM HENRY” 
IS A GOLD MEDAL 25¢ BOOK PUBLISHED BY 
FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS ... 

RALPH DAIGH 


EDIT, DIRECTOR 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC, 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cactus Joe 
Sir: 
Under People in Time of Sept. 24, you 
speak of the delicate mauve orchid chris- 


tened Marshal Stalin, now renamed General 
George Patton. So that the realm of botany 
be graced with Stalin’s name, why not re- 
christen the barrel cactus (1 hope you never 
sit on one) Marshal Stalin? 


: . Wo. FisHER 
Indio, Calif. 


Degas & Les Petits Rats 
Sir: 

Re your brief description of Edgar Degas 
[Oct. 1] ... to say that Degas was not 
sentimental about ballet, called his dancer- 
models “little rats,” just doesn't make sense. 
For “little rats” is precisely the term used for 
all “apprentice” dancers of the Paris Opéra 
Ballet, and has been so used for generations. 
It is a term of affection rather than derision. 


ay REED SEVERIN 
Lynbrook, N.Y. 


Gentle Sting 
Sir 

With reference to Simone Weil [Trve, Oct. 
EBie's 4 belongs to no religious group. 
She belongs to the “pure in heart” who a 
see God, She belongs, like Isaiah and Jesus, 
like Schweitzer and Kagawa and Father Da- 
mien, to the human race—she belongs to God. 

Her life is a gentle yet stinging rebuke to 
our little minds that constantly make God “in 
our ownir ,” un e that He “hath made 
of one flesh all the peoples of the earth’ 
to live together in charity and fraterni 

The world is permanently richer for 
souls as she 

(Tue Rev.) JoHN G. CrarKk 

t Baptist Church 
Pulaski, Va. 


she 
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That fifth steer, though, really isn’t an extra 
steer. It’s extra beef on the other four; beef that 
would never exist were it not for this man called 
a “feeder.” 


He buys cattle from ranchers—lean animals 
that have been grazing on the open range. Then 
he takes them to his “beef factory” and feeds 
them—fills out their frames with all the well- 
balanced feeds the animals can hold. 


Months later, he sells them—200 to 500 pounds 
heavier than they would be if they had been left 
on the open range. Thus, the feeder, in effect, 










)| The man who makes 
steers out of four 


makes five steers out of every four he feeds— 
materially increases our national beef supply — 
helps make beef available during the months 
when range cattle are not coming to market. 

But he takes a risk in doing this essential job. 

The kind of living his boarders enjoy costs the 
feeder plenty. And between the time he buys and 
sells, many things can happen to put his calcula- 
tions in the red. 


Fortunately ,though,most feeders are optimists. 
And as long as they keep those beef critters 
eating, you'll continue to eat better, too! 


American Meat Institute 
Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 
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LEADERS OF 
INDUSTRY KNOW 





PRESIDENT WALTER MARSHALL 
Guardian of our nation’s timekeeper, 
the great Western Union telegraph 
company weors a Rolex. 









SELF-WINDING 
.... FOR BETTER TIME 


When Rolex introduced the first successful self-winding wrist- 
watch back in 1931, we had far more in mind than the mere 
eliminating of. the customary need for winding a watch... 
we did it to make a more accurate timepiece. 1 You can 
easily realize that in a hand-wound watch the constant slack- 
ening and tightening of the main spring must affect its over- 
all accuracy to some degree... but'in a self-winding watch 
the tension is steady and assures a more even flow of power. 
1 The peerless even flow of “constant power” generated by 





THE NEW THIN SUPER-OYSTER 
PERPETUAL IN 14 KT GOLD $310.00 


the incomparable patented Rolex Auto-Rotor, pioneered this 
revolutionary advance in watch making... it accounts for the 
world wide reputation for accuracy of the Oyster Perpetual. 
9 Enclosed in the famous Rolex “Oyster” imported case, the 
“Perpetual” movement is not alone completely waterproofed 
for the life of the watch, but is also fully protected against 
dirt, dust and powder. { It must be noted that when the watch 
is serviced it will only retain its complete waterproofing merit 
if all parts are replaced and locked in their original position. 


The new Thin Super Oyster Perpetuol illustroted is o wrist chronometer bearing official certificote of accuracy by o Swiss 


Government Testing Station. Worn but six hours a day it never needs winding... 


its superb movement is completely pro- 


tected from woter, dust ond perspiration by the famous imported Super Oyster Cose. Made in severol beoutilul designs 


this, and other superb Rolex timepieces, are priced from $145.00 to $1,000. 


% # x 
BLUEPRINT OF SUPREMACY... an unusual booklet tells the interesting focts and illustrates the exclu- 
sive features emphasizing Rolex leadership . . . free to those applying on business or personal stationery. 








SEE THE TECHNICOLOR FEATURETTE “THE STORY OF TIME’ AT YOUR THEATRE 
Mois Officially Coriffled Yysiir- voniede id 
THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION © 580 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Or0nTinre- Broder 


At booths 136 and 137 in the exhibit 
hall of the Minneapolis Municipal Au- 
ditorium, where the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists held their 53rd 
annual convention this week, Tie’s 
representatives were playing a little 
game with visitors. 

They awarded a 
silver dollar to any- 
one who could name 
a post office in the 
U.S. to which no 
subscription copies 
of Trme are sent. 
There are 41,638 post offices in the na- 
tion. The druggists also saw subscrip- 
tion lists for their home towns, looked 
for their own names, those of their 
friends, and names of many of the most 
influential people they knew. (Needless 
to say, no one was permitted more than 
a hasty look at these jealously guarded 
lists.) 

Although our “post office booth” has 
carried its half-ton of 
subscription lists to 89 
conventions and trade 
meetings, this was only 
the second time prizes 
were offered for nam- 
ing post offices not on 
the lists. The original 
plan was to offer prizes 
for naming counties to which no sub- 
scription copies are mailed. This idea 
was dismissed as patently unfair, be- 
cause only four of the nation’s 3,070 
counties could have qualified. 

The first time was in July, at the 
Chicago convention of the National 
Association of Music Merchants. Typ- 
ical of the winning guesses were the 
communities of Rough and Ready, 
Calif.; Goose Egg, Wyo.; Carp, Nev. 
and Hungry Horse, Mont. We turned 
out to be wrong about Hungry Horse, 
because we'd used some outdated Mon- 
tana subscriber lists at our “post office” 
display. (Hungry Horse is on the lists 
used in Minneapolis this week.) 

When word got back to the town 
that it had been chosen for such du- 
bious distinction, Mel Ruder, 36, 
founder-editor of the Hungry Horse 
News, took immediate issue. Himself a 
consistent reader of Time since the 
eighth grade, Ruder decided to conduct 
an investigation to learn whether Hun- 
gry Horse hungered for Time treat- 
ment of the news. 








What he learned and reported in his 
newspaper was this: “We checked and 
found that at least six copies of Time 
arrive at the Hun- 
gry Horse post of- 
fice each week. In 
addition, the mag- 





A} 
ine ha Sara 
azine s news- <o* = 
stand sales in | ae So 


Hungry Horse, 

and a number of . . . subscribers who 
live at Hungry Horse get their maga- 
zines through . . . Columbia Falls. 
Time is doing all right.” 

The town of Hungry Horse (pop. 
1,300) is headquarters for a $108 mil- 
lion dam under construction by the 
Bureau of Reclamation (Toure, News 
in Pictures, Oct. 1). A check by us of 
the 4o Trme-subscribing families there 
disclosed that 30 get their copies from 
the nearby Columbia Falls post office, 
ten others from the third class post 
office at Hungry Horse. 

Many others at Hungry Horse in 
addition to Ruder have been Tre- 
readers of long standing. Cableway 
Operator Ben Ostrom, 
47, who controls tons 
of.concrete swinging in 
a huge bucket a quar- 
ter-mile across a can- 
yon, said he has read 
Time for 15 or 20 
years, even borrowed 
copies of the Atlantic 
Edition from friends on a 1947 visit to 
Norway. Allen Johanneson, with six or 
seven Time-reading years, has made a 
Time convert of his ex-schoolteacher 
wife, Jan. 

“Out here,” wrote Editor Ruder, 
“we don’t think of Hungry Horse as 
a strange name. After all, we had a 
construction company 
representative and Ar- 
my engineer in the of- 
fice last weekend from 
Chattahoochee, Fia., 
where a dam is being 
built across the Apa- 
lachicola River.” 

If that was a bid for a silver dollar, 
Reader Ruder missed. Tre has exactly 
40 subscribers in Chattahoochee, too. 





Cordially yours, 


Gann aes 
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How to ‘cut down 
on smoking” 











Say 1 . 








without 
giving U 
a single 

cigarette |! 


@ You can cut down on nico- 
tine and tars without making 
yourself a nervous wreck! The 
Denicotea Holder filters the 
smoke of your favorite ciga- 
rette—literally “sponges up” 
nicotine and tars, You can ac- 
tually see the irritants it re- 
moves—and be glad they 
can’t reach, can’t harm your 
throat, sinuses —or lungs! 


REALLY FILTERS THE SMOKE! 


. + 
Before | After use: 
use: [- Filter 


Crystal fe turns 
filter Fe black as 
is pure it absorbs 
white te nicotine 

z and tars 





Aluminum ejector model, 2.50 
Longer model, gold tone ejector, 3.50 


whl 


DE-NICOTEA 


FILTER HOLDER 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Since taking out his first Northwestern Mutual ; 


ago, Mr. Langner has added steadily to his life insurance program with this company 





y over a quaricr af 





KARSH, OTTAWA 


lt pays to consider 


the life insurance agent this way... 


ae. 


A message to families seeking thé best value in security, by LAWRENCE LANGNER 


Co-Administrative Director, The 


“‘T AM OFTEN asked by young people: 
“What do you think of life insurance?’ 
I reply that it is one of our most impor- 
tant institutions. 

**Moreover, I regard the life insurance 
agent very much as I do other profes- 
sional men—the doctor, the dentist, the 
lawyer. Just as I go to a doctor periodi- 
cally for a check-up of my health, so 
from time to time I go to my life insur- 
ance agent for the special kind of infor- 


mation and advice /e can give. 


Theatre Guild, New York, New York 


I find that the unusual training these 
representatives receive, coupled with their 


experience in dealing with the lives of 


many families, equips them to give real 
assistance. The quality of their advice 
and help on matters of family security is 
available from no other source. 

“My own experience convinces me 
that it pays to select a life insurance 
agent with the same sober care as you do 
any other professional person—and give 


him your fullest confidence.” 


lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
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MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 


99 


HOW LONG IS IT SINCE YOU 
HAVE REVIEWED YOUR 


LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


IRTHS, deaths, marriages, changing 
B needs, taxes... allaffect protection 
plans. A life insurance program needs 
review at least every two years. 

You'll find real assistance when you call 
upon a Northwestern Mutual agent. For 








he is trained to give understanding advice. 
His company is one of the six largest. It 
has over 90 years’ experience. 

Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers 


so me luding 


icant advantages, i 12 





signi 





low net cost, that no company excels it in 


that happiest of all business relationships 





ners coming back for more. 


—Old CuSsIO. 


ro Ye Lrsurance Cr ompany 
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TV NEWS FOR FOOTBALL FANS! 


G-E takes interference 
out of the game...... 


Galloping ghosts, double images, snow, weak signals. . . these are 
TV troublemakers that G-E is built to overcome. Dramatic proof of 
success comes from G-E owners the country over. They report G-E 
Black-Daylite Television overpowers interference, overrides distance— 
gives them clear, sharp, standout pictures even in TV's toughest reception areas! 
Before you buy any TV, see G-E—the quality name of the industry. 
General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Prices start at $249.95 including Fed. Excise Tax. Installation and picture tube protection plan extra, 
Prices subject to change without notice, slightly higher West and South, 


PB peace nave TeEWsnON 








TUNE IN THE G-E FOOTBALL 
ROUND-UP with Red Barber on 
radio every Saturday. 












DOAK WALKER, 
former All-American 
and Detroit Lions 
halfback—an out- 
standing performer, 
like G-& Television, 





17” console. Genuine 
mahogany veneered cabinet. 





You can pul your confidence in — 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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omething the Keds 
havent got... 















J) T SPEEDS PRODUCTION .... it directs civilian 
) I defense... it guides the Armed Forces. 
It’s the biggest and most dependable tele- 
phone network on earth. It’s America’s. 


Valuable always, the telephone is a price- 
less asset now in getting things done fast. As 
the manufacturing unit of the Bell System, 
Western Electric makes the telephones, 
switchboards, cables and other things that 
are carrying 149 million calls a day. 


In addition, our specialized Bell telephone 
experience is constantly being applied to mak- 
ing military communications and electronic 
equipment needed by the Armed Forces, 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
"We Stand in Need" 


Harry Truman is not an eloquent man. 
But he is a peace-loving, God-fearing man 
who can, on occasion, speak eloquently as 
the voice of a nation that is peace-loving 
and God-fearing, too. This week he did so 
when, as a fellow-Baptist, he addressed 
the ground-breaking ceremonies at the 
Baptists’ new Wake Forest College (see 
Epucatron) just outside of Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

Said the President of the U.S.: “I am 
afraid that some people here and abroad 
believe that the creation of armed defenses 
must inevitably lead to war. This is not the 
case. We do not think war is inevitable.” 
He was willing to consider the difficult 
question of co-existing with Communism, 
but under conditions that would render 
world Communism powerless to threaten 
the security of the free world. “So long 
as one country has the power and forces 
to overwhelm others, and so long as that 
country has aggressive intentions, real 
peace is unattainable. . . As our strength 
increases, we should be able to negotiate 
settlements that the Soviet Union will 
respect and live up to.” 

He kept the sharp, political edge from 
his voice even when he touched briefly, 
without naming it, on McCarthy- 
ism. “To the sowers of suspicion, 
and the peddlers of fear, to all those 
who seem bent on persuading us 
that our country is on the. wrong 
track and that there is no honor or 
loyalty left in the land. . . I would 
say one thing: ‘Take off your blind- 
ers and look toward the future. The 
worst danger we face is the danger 
of being paralyzed by doubts and 
fears. This danger is brought on by 
those who abandon faith and sneer 
at hope...’ Yet, at heart, I do 
not greatly fear such men, for they 
have always been with us, and in the 
long run they have always failed... 

“When the accounts of history 
are rendered, it is the going forward 
that will constitute the record—not 
the hesitations and the mistakes— 
not how you refrained from wrong, 
but how you did right. . . For six 
long years now we have contended, 
with all the weapons of mind and 
spirit, against the adherents of the 
false god of tyranny ... These 
positive acts have not been easy to 
do. They have brought upon us the 


hatred and threats and curses of the en- 
emies of freedom—and may bring upon 
us even worse troubles. Nevertheless, if 
this nation is justified by history, it is 
these things that will justify it, and not 
the negative virtue of meaning no harm. 

“God forbid that I should claim for our 
country the mantle of perfect righteous- 
ness. We have committed sins of omission 
and sins of commission, for which we 
stand in need of the mercy of the Lord. 
But I dare maintain before the world that 
we have done much that was right.” 


No Hike, New Hanky 


Harry Truman still looks trim and 
cocky during public appearances, still gets 
up early enough to work before breakfast. 
But except on rare occasions, his famed 
two-mile morning hikes are now a thing 
of the past—abandoned under the stress 
of White House toil, and at the urging of 
White House physician General Wallace 
Graham to get the President to sleep a 
little later in the morning. Last week 
sharp-eyed reporters noted another alter- 
ation in the President’s personal routine— 
after years of folding his breast-pocket 
handkerchief so that four geometrically 
perfect points protruded, he appeared with 
a quarter inch of straight, unfolded cloth 
peeping casually into view. 





Fitzpatrick—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
“Loox Out, Harry, Here Comes A Liprary” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


New Leverage 

The U.S. at long last is getting ready to 
build a positive policy in the Middle East. 
The news was announced, in a backhanded 
way, by Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
during a press conference last week. He had 
just rebuked Egypt’s Prime Minister for 
kicking up the dust over the presence of 
British troops along the Suez Canal (see 
Foreicn News). Acheson added that “new 
proposals” had already been prepared and 
were being offered to the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment. The new plan would, said he, 
“contribute to the defense of the free 
world in which the Middle East plays such 
an important role.” 

The proposals allow Egypt to tear up 
her one-sided treaty with Britain, and join 
as an equal partner in a five-power Mid- 
dle East command of the U.S., Britain, 
France and Turkey. The command would 
have its headquarters in Egypt, and would 
try to enlist other Moslem nations in a 
solid defense bloc against the Russians. 
Last week General Omar Bradley, chair- 
man of the U.S. Joint Chiefs, was in Paris 
and Ankara to explore military problems 
of a long-neglected and vital strategic area. 
Cairo’s cold reception to the proposals 
indicated that he might be too late. 


DEMOCRATS 
Burp in Church 


“T feel like the fellow who burped 
in church and created a lot of at- 
tention, all of it bad,” said White 
House Jester George Allen mourn- 
fully. Allen’s faux pas was a letter 
which he had co-sponsored with an- 
other fervent Truman Democrat, 
New Mexico’s Senator Clinton An- 
derson, and mailed to selected busi- 
nessmen around the country. It 
began by suggesting that a special 
archives building should be con- 
structed on Harry Truman’s farm 
at Grandview, Mo., to keep the pa- 
pers of the Truman Administration, 
much as Franklin Roosevelt’s are 
kept at Hyde Park, N.Y. The Pres- 
ident, said the letter, has already 
agreed to donate the land for the 
“Harry S. Truman Library.” 

The first eruption of political 
bad manners came in the fifth para- 
graph. “A new tax bill is under 
consideration .. .” wrote Ander- 
son-Allen, “Whatever finally hap- 











pens, about half of . . . a [corporation’s ] 
contribution would be money that other- 
wise would go to the Government in tax.” 
It has the familiar give-it-to-us-instead- 
of-to-the-Government theme which hos- 
pitals, universities and charities have been 
drumming since the big excess profits tax 
of World War II. But it was a strange argu- 
ment to advance in the name of an Ad- 
ministration that was clamoring for more 
taxes. 

The windup was stranger still for an 
Administration still raw from accusations 
of influence-peddling. Wrote Anderson- 
Allen: “I know that the President would 
be happy to have George Allen, as treas- 
urer [of the archives campaign], drop in 
at the White House and show him your 
contribution.” 

When a St. Louis Post-Dispatch re- 
porter dug up a copy of the letter, he 
dropped in at the White House for a com- 
ment. From Harry’ Truman’s office came 
the rare authorization for a direct presi- 
dential quotation: “I didn’t know anything 
about the letter, and if I had known about 
it, [would have stopped it from being sent.” 


A Friend of the President 


Long before Jim Finnegan moved into 
the headlines as a friend of Bill Boyle’s, 
St. Louis knew him for a lawyer-politico 
with a bright-hued future. In 1944, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt appointed him U.S. Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue in St. Louis. In 
the Truman era, Finnegan—an old and 
close friend of Harry Truman’s—took 
more round trips to Washington than any 
other Democrat in town. He was talked 
about as possible mayor of St. Louis, fed- 
eral judge or even U.S. Senator from 
Missouri. 

Last week a St. Louis federal grand 
jury returned a five-count indictment 
against Jim Finnegan. He was charged 
with twice accepting bribes from a com- 
pany that had a tax case pending in his 
office. And he faced three other counts of 
taking fees for representing private clients 
(including the notorious American Litho- 
fold Corp.—TimeE, Oct. 1) before Govern- 
ment agencies while he was getting a full- 
time Government salary. 

The matter was particularly embarrass- 
ing to Old Friend Truman because Finne- 
gan had just told a House subcommittee 
that he had tried three times to resign as 
collector, and his resignation had been 
turned down. The last time, the President 
asked him to stay on, said Finnegan. Harry 
Truman, at his press conference, said his 
recollection was rather hazy on the con- 
versation, but the White House staff 
thought what Finnegan said was true. He 
learned about Finnegan’s outside activities 
just a short time ago, said the President 
solemnly, and he does not approve of them. 


The Chairman Resigns 

Three times in two months Harry Tru- 
man publicly announced that his confi- 
dence was unshaken in Bill Boyle, his 
Kansas City protégé and the chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. Last 
week Bill Boyle suddenly resigned from 
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A sudden ending. 
the committee. As his reason, Boyle gave 
ill health, 

Boyle referred to a Senate committee 
investigation into his acceptance of fees 
from the American Lithofold Corp. which 
got a loan from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation after Boyle arranged a 
meeting between Lithofold and an RFC 
director. Wrote Boyle to Truman: “A 
Republican member of the [Senate] com- 
mittee stated yesterday that the record 
contains ‘no evidence of illegality or mor- 
al turpitude’ on my part. I should add to 
that that I have at all times conducted 
myself with honor and propriety.” 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


"Total Politician" 

Crusty old (77) Jesse Jones had no 
reason to be surprised that the influence 
boys have been working on the RFC. Dur- 
ing the twelve turbulent years that Jones 
supervised the open-handed Government 
corporation, politicians from President 
Roosevelt down continually eyed the jam 
pot. In a book published this week (Fifty 
Billion Dollars, Macmillan; $6), Jones 
takes this and many another angry cut 
at the Administration of which he was a 
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part and at the President under whom he 
served, 

Private Smoosh. Every now & then, 
says the ex-chairman, there were around 
the RFC “meddlers wanting to muscle in 
for a little private smoosh.” More often 
than not, the approach was made through 
the White House. One day in 1941, after 
a visit from Alfred E. Smith, President 
Roosevelt sent a memo to Jones. He 
thought the RFC ought to buy the Empire 
State Building of which Smith was presi- 
dent. “We all know that the [ building] is 
a losing proposition,” wrote the President, 
“but. . . it is ideally located for a central 
Federal Office Building.” After an investi- 
gation, Jones reported that the price was 
far too high. “Yes, Jess,” Roosevelt re- 
plied, “all that is probably true, but I 
would like to do something for Al Smith. 
He is broke and has an expensive family.” 

Jones stubbornly refused to buy. Ex- 
Governor Smith, he recalls, came to see him 
“two or three times during the negotia- 
tions and indicated clearly his real feeling 
toward the President—which was that of 
utter contempt. He made it plain he had 
gone to the White House ... only to 
help his friend Mr. Raskob [onetime 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee] get some of his money out of 
a losing venture.” 

After Roosevelt’s fourth inaugural, a 
long squabble with Henry Wallace cost 
Jones his job as Secretary of Commerce. 
Now, six years out of Government service, 
he remembers that Roosevelt never har- 
bored a grudge. “In the twelve years I 
worked for and with [Roosevelt] we nev- 
er had an argument.” Looking back, how- 
ever, Jones writes as if he had quite a 
grudge of his own. 

No Intention of Leaving. He says that 
Roosevelt was “all things to all men— 
always a politician.” Jones expands this 
theme: “I understand perfectly what is 
meant by ‘total politician’—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt . . . After the start of World 
War II... he was always fighting two 
wars at the same time, the political strug- 
gle for the presidency, which he never Jost 
sight of, and the military conflict. Regard- 
less of his oft-repeated statement, ‘I hate 
war,’ he was eager to get into the fighting 
that would insure a third term... 

“He had no intention of leaving the 
White House until voted out—or carried 
out. . . In no sense did I feel his superi- 
ority over other men except that he was 
President, and the greatest politician our 
country has ever known, and ruthless 
when it suited his purpose... 

“He began to see himself as a great 
world figure of all time, a Caesar, maybe, 
or an Alexander the Great. But he must 
bring Joseph Stalin under his influence 
. - » At Teheran the President made vari- 
ous promises and commitments to Joe. 
Still determined but ... weakened in mind 
and body, Roesevelt went . . . to meet 
Stalin at Yalta. There he made still fur- 
ther commitments from which our coun- 
try and the rest of the non-Communist 
world may never recover. A few weeks lat- 
er he was dead—his ambition unattained.” 
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Weighed in the Balance 
(See Cover) 

“Man is born to do something,” says 
restless Joe McCarthy. Joe is doing some- 
thing. His name is in headlines. “McCar- 
thyism” is now part of the language. His 
burly figure casts its shadow over the 
coming presidential campaign. Thousands 
turn out to hear his speeches. Millions re- 
gard him‘as “a splendid American” (a fel- 
low Senator recently called him that), 
Other millions think McCarthy a worse 
menace than the Communist conspiracy 
against which he professes to fight. 

McCarthy does not face some ques- 
tions which the nation cannot evade: 

1) Precisely what has McCarthy done? 

2) Is his effect on the U.S. good or bad? 

3) Does he deserve well of the republic, 
or should he be treated with aversion and 
contempt? 

The Charge. McCarthy’s jump from 
obscurity to the national limelight began 
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these charges, the Senate set up a com- 
mittee headed by conservative Democrat 
Senator Millard Tydings of Maryland, 

McCarthy, who had said that he “held 
in his hand” the names of 205 Commu- 
nists then in the State Department, did 
not give the Tydings committee the names 
of 205. He did not give it the names of 
57. He did not produce the name of even 
one Communist in the State Department. 

Logically, that failure might have been 
expected to end the rocketing flight of Joe 
McCarthy. That it was a beginning, not 
an end, is partly explained by McCarthy’s 
personality. Another man, humiliated by 
failure to produce evidence he said he 
held, would have retreated and wiped a 
bloody nose. McCarthy, who was a boxer 
in college, says: “I learned in the ring that 
the moment you draw back and start de- 
fending yourself, you're licked. You've got 
to keep boring in.” This is not necessarily 
true of either boxing or politics—but Joe 
McCarthy thinks it is true. 

He bored in, hitting low blow after low 
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Joe. Such questions have no appeal to 
demagogues. 

The Files. Before the Tydings commit- 
tee, Joe demonstrated the technique that 
he still uses: kicking up a storm of derftun- 
ciation and then shifting his ground. 
When he first made his charges, he ex- 
plained: “Everything I have here is from 
the State Department’s own files.” When 
the Tydings committee asked for proof, 
Joe set up a chant: “Get the files. If you 
do, you will find that every word I have 
said is the truth.” Harry Truman refused 
to let the committee have the files, on the 
sound ground that it was necessary to pro- 
tect the reputations of those who might 
be subsequently cleared, 

Joe’s chant became deafening. How 
could he supply the proof without the 
files? Then Truman changed his mind. 
Before McCarthy even saw what the State 
Department turned over to the commit- 
tee, he pronounced it “a phony offer of 
phony files.” The files had been “raped,” 
he cried. Tydings had the FBI send over a 
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Denunciatory dust hid relevant and important questions. 


nearly two years ago, when he made a 
speech in Wheeling, W. Va. He said: “I 
have here in my hand a list of 205, a list 
of names made known to the Secretary of 
State as being members of the Communist 
Party and who nevertheless are still work- 
ing and shaping policy in the State De- 
partment.” Next day in Salt Lake City, he 
declared: “I hold in my hand the names 
of 57 card-carrying Communists” working 
in the State Department. Ten days later, 
on the Senate floor, he cited 81 “cases,” 
particularly “three big Communists.” Said 
McCarthy: “While there are vast num- 
bers of other Communists with whom we 
must be concerned, if we can get rid of 
these big three, we will have done some- 
thing to break the back of the espionage 
ring within the State Department.” 

In a nation that had finally learned 
(without gny help from McCarthy) that 
it was locked in a life-or-death struggle 
with world Communism, these charges 
were as grave as any that could be made, 
The underlying accusation was that its 
State Department was harboring Commu- 
nists, knew they were Communists, and 
was doing so deliberately. To investigate 
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blow. He set up a barrage of new accusa- 
tions which caught the headlines, drawing 
attention away from the fact that he had 
not made good on his original charge. He 
even began to produce some names. But 
most of the men he has named never were 
in the State Department. His most sensa- 
tional charge was that he knew the name 
of “the top Soviet espionage agent” in the 
U.S. The man so accused turned out to be 
Owen Lattimore, a Johns Hopkins profes- 
sor and writer on Far Eastern affairs. Lat- 
timore, in fact, had great influence in U.S. 
academic and journalistic circles dealing 
with the Far East. He was an important 
factor in leading the U.S. toward policies 
which many Americans regard as tragical- 
ly wrong. 

But that was not what McCarthy said 
about Lattimore. He said that Lattimore 
was “the top Soviet espionage agent”— 
and to this day McCarthy has not pro- 
duced a scrap of evidence indicating that 
Lattimore was a spy or in any way dis- 
loyal. The question of whether Lattimore’s 
analysis of the Far East was correct or in- 
correct—which is still a highly relevant 
and important question—does not interest 


copy of all investigative reports it had; 
two security officers checked, and found 
everything there. But Tydings carelessly 
announced that the FBI had checked the 
files. McCarthy promptly got a letter 
from FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover say- 
ing that the FBI itself had not made the 
check. Tydings then had the FBI check in 
person. But Joe insisted that, by the time 
the FBI got there, the damning papers 
had been sneaked back. 

Finally, when the Democratic majority 
brought out a report denouncing his 
charges as “a fraud and a hoax on the 
American people,” Joe was ready. “White- 
wash,” he cried. 

Tydings made the mistake of under- 
estimating Joe McCarthy. He bickered 
impatiently with Joe, defended the Ad- 
ministration at every turn, including some 
points where it was not readily defensible. 

Tydings was up for re-election to a seat 
he had held since 1926. Franklin Roose- 
velt in 1938 vainly tried to beat Tydings 
on the ground that he was too conserva- 
tive. McCarthy, by accusing Tydings of 
sympathy for Communism, succeeded 
where Roosevelt had failed. The campaign 
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against Tydings included a faked photo- 
graph showing Tydings and Communist 
Earl Browder cheek by jowl. On other 
occasions, Joe has said: “You have to 
play rough if you are going to root out 
this motley crew.” 

The Score. The Tydings defeat made 
Joe a power. If he could successfully 
smear one of the most conservative and 
best entrenched Senators, was any man 
safe from his furious onslaught? 

The Reds in Government, if any, were 
safe. After nearly two years of tramping 
the nation, shouting that he was “rooting 
out the skunks,” just how many Commu- 
nists has Joe rooted out? The answer: 
none. At best, he might claim an assist on 
three minor and borderline cases which 
Government investigators had already 
spotted. Joe tries to include himself in 
by saying: “We got Alger Hiss out, we got 


begun to realize fully the malevolence of 
the enemy they faced. Abroad, the West 
had suffered a grievous setback in the loss 
of China to Communism. 

The public, quite correctly, thought 
that someone must be to blame. Joe Mc- 
Carthy went into the business of provid- 
ing scapegoats. It was easier to string 
along with Joe’s wild charges than to set- 
tle down to a sober examination of the 
chuckle-headed “liberalism,” the false as- 
sumptions and the fatuous complacency 
that had endangered the security of the 
U.S. That he got a lot of help from the 
Administration spokesmen who still insist 
that nothing was wrong with U.S. policy 
helps to explain McCarthy’s success—al- 
though it in no way excuses McCarthy. 

Joe, like all effective demagogues, found 
an area of emotion and exploited it. No 
regard for fair play, no scruple for exact 
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Marzani out, Wadleigh, George Shaw 
Wheeler and a few others.” McCarthy had 
nothing to do with any of them. Hiss was 
flushed by the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee. Wadleigh, like Hiss, was 
named by Whittaker Chambers. Judith 
Coplon (who was employed in the Justice 
Department) was arrested by the FBI. 
Marzani was uncovered by the State De- 
partment’s own loyalty investigation in 
1946. George Shaw Wheeler was never in 
the State Department, but with the U.S. 
Military Government in Germany; he was 
denounced by Michigan’s Representative 
George A. Dondero in 1947 and eased out 
while facing an Army checkup. 

The Nerve. On such a miserable show- 
ing as an exposer of Reds, how has Joe 
McCarthy created such an uproar and 
kept it roaring? A large part of the an- 
wer is that Joe McCarthy in 1950 had hit 
a highly sensitive public nerve. When Mc- 
Carthy first spoke up, Hiss, whose case 
Truman had called “a red herring,” had 
just been convicted, and Acheson had de- 
clared: “I do not intend to turn my back 
on Alger Hiss.” The U.S. people had just 
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truth hampers Joe’s political course. If his 
accusations destroy reputations, if they 
subvert the principle that a man is inno- 
cent until proved guilty, he is oblivious. 
Joe, immersed in the joy of battle, does 
not even seem to realize the gravity of his 
own charges. On countless rostrums, he 
has in effect accused Ambassador at Large 
Philip Jessup and Secretary of State Ach- 
eson of treason. This is a crime punishable 
by death in the U.S. Asked what he would 
do with Jessup if he were in charge, Mc- 
Carthy has a simple answer: “Fire him.” 
When he met Acheson in a Senate eleva- 
tor, Joe grinned, introduced himself, and 
shook hands as if the meeting were a 
cordial encounter between rival baseball 
managers. 

Tramp Dog. Outside the political 
arena, McCarthy is an ingratiating and 
friendly fellow. “He comes up to you with 
tail wagging and all the appeal of a tramp 
dog,” said one colleague. “And he’s just 
about as trustworthy.” Joe was liked and 
respected in college, liked and respected 
in the Marines, liked and respected in his 
home town. Within five minutes or so, 


everyone he meets is calling him “Joe.” 
At 41, he has a candid eye for a pretty 
girl, but he has never married. “I can’t 
work at politics if I can’t stay away from 
supper when I want to,” says Joe. He 
dotes on children, to whom he talks 
gravely as equals. 

Burly, ham-handed, McCarthy has a 
furious physical energy. He is always in a 
hurry. He rushes through a newspaper in 
five minutes, looking just for items of 
special interest or use to him; he has lit- 
tle general curiosity. His pockets are al- 
ways stuffed with notes which he can’t 
find, and he can never keep a comb or a 
pencil or a handkerchief. 

A two-fisted drinker who holds his liq- 
uor very well, McCarthy does not smoke. 
He detests cigars. Joe always begins a 
lunch or dinner speech by coughing rau- 
cously into his fist, saying: “Before I be- 
gin [cough-cough], I want to ask So & 
So [cough-cough] just what he has been 
smoking. It reminds me of my days back 
on the farm.” This serves a double pur- 
pose: it gets a laugh, and all head-table 
smokers stub out their cigars. 

McCarthy’s idea of a meal is steak, 
very well done. “Cremate it,” he tells the 
waiter. He almost always has steak for 
dinner, often for breakfast. He rarely eats 
lunch, but when he does, he is likely to 
order steak. He keeps irregular hours, gets 
up late, goes to bed usually long after 
midnight. A favorite McCarthy recrea- 
tion is poker, but many find playing with 
him too nerve-racking, and somewhat like 
opposing him in politics. In seven-card 
stud, McCarthy will raise, raise again and 
then again without even bothering to look 
at -his hole cards. Said one opponent: 
“You get to the point where you don’t 
care what McCarthy’s got in the hole— 
all you know is that it’s too costly to stay 
in the game.” 

In Washington, Joe lives with his office 
manager Ray Kiermas and his wife. He 
gets back to Wisconsin about every two 
weeks, usually to give speeches. There he 
lives with the Urban P. Van Susterens in 
Appleton. Van, a lawyer and proprietor of 
a fleet of taxis, managed Joe’s last cam- 
paign. Last time he got back to Appleton, 
Joe arrived, as usual, in the middle of the 
night. He went into the kitchen, dumped 
some baking soda into his hand, threw it 
into his mouth, and washed it down with 
cold water. Margery Van Susteren winced. 
Next, he took off his coat and tie and 
shoes, dropping them where he happened 
to be. Joe has no interest in clothes. After 
every road trip, hotels send on clothing he 
has forgotten. 

Joe seldom misses Sunday Mass, al- 
though he sometimes cannot pass up a 
steak on Friday. A dogged churchgoer, 
Joe calls himself “a good Catholic, but 
not the kiss-the-book, light-the-candle 
Catholic.” 

Smart Boy. Joseph Raymond McCar- 
thy, who always signs himself plain Joe 
McCarthy these days, was born on a farm 
in Grand Chute, a few miles north of 
Appleton. One of seven children, he quit 
school early, parlayed 50 chickens into a 
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flock of 10,000, but lost nearly all of them 
one winter when he came down with pneu- 
monia and turned over his flock to some 
friends. At 18 he wangled a job as man- 
ager of a grocery store in nearby Manawa 
(pop. 990). 

Joe’s merchandising methods showed 
the instincts of a born political campaign- 
er. He walked up & down the country 
roads, calling on farmers. Soon his store 
became a town meeting place. On Satur- 
day nights, other Manawa grocers were s¢ 
lonely that they would come over to help 
Joe wait on the crowds. 

Joe’s landlady, Mrs. Osterloth, nagged 
at him to go back to school. “You're 
smart, McCarthy, you’re smart,” she in- 
sisted. Joe went back. With typically fu- 
rious energy he signed up for 16 subjects, 
and finished the four-year high-school 
course in one year. 

At Marquette, Joe started in engineer- 
ing switched to law. A slugging, savage 
attacker, he became the college boxing 
champion. He worked as short-order cook, 
sold gravestones and calking compound, 
worked in a filling station until 1 a.m. On 
the campus he was president of his class 
one year, a perennial chairman of events, 
and he knew everybody’s name. 

The Judge. After only four years as a 
lawyer, Joe decided to run for circuit 
judge, at the age of 29. He made few 
speeches, but ne met every farmer in the 
district. His specialty was sick cows. He 
would get the cow’s symptoms, drive on 
to the next farm and ask the farmer what 
he would do for a cow with those symp- 
toms. He kept a Dictaphone in his car, and 
as he drove away he would dictate a let- 
ter to the first farmer, giving the second 
farmer’s advice as Joe’s own. Both farm- 
ers would be flattered by his attention. He 
would get a little careless and refer to 
“my 89-year-old opponent”—though the 
rival candidate, who had served for 24 
years, was only 73. Joe won handily. 

Justice in Judge McCarthy’s court was 
breezy, informal and swift. As an appel- 
late judge observed: “There was some 
bad law practiced in Joe’s court, and there 
were some good decisions—which is what 
happens in all lower courts.” When he 
went on the bench, Joe practically mem- 
orized the three volumes of Jones’s rules 
of evidence. He always made a great show 
of citing his reasons for a ruling, was 
rarely reversed. Curiously, Senator Mc- 
Carthy seems never to have understood 
the spirit of fair play behind the rules 
that Judge McCarthy memorized. 

After Pearl Harbor, Judge McCarthy 
took leave of absence and signed up with 
the Marines. McCarthy’s war record was 
good but not spectacular, and he has 
made the most of it. He shipped overseas 
as an intelligence officer with a scout- 
bombing squadron, Nearly ten years older 
than most of his squadron, “Father Mac” 
was very popular, always scrounging beer 
and extra food for his unit, organizing 
sports, starting bull sessions. Joe volun- 
teered to defend enlisted men, and boasts 
of how many courts-martial he beat for 
his clients. 
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The Hero. As an intelligence officer, 
Joe often went along on missions in the 
rear gunner’s seat. He had his picture 
taken there, and saw that it made Wiscon- 
sin papers. Joe used to shoot up every- 
thing in sight, on the theory that any 
coconut tree might hide a Jap. He hated 
to see a crew come home with any ammu- 
nition left. On his tent, marines hung a 
sign: “Protect the coconut trees—Send 
McCarthy back to Wisconsin.” 

In 1944 Joe, having finished his over- 
seas tour of duty, campaigned in Wiscon- 
sin as “Tail-Gunner Joe” against Senator 
Alexander Wiley, and lost. Early in 1945 
Joe applied for discharge and got it. 

McCarthy had entered the Marines a 
poor man. He had sold everything he 
owned for $3,000, turned most of it over 
to a broker to buy International-Great 
Northern Railroad bonds on margin. This 


"Doing Something." Nobody in Wash- 
ington paid much attention to the new 
Senator from Wisconsin, not even after 
McCarthy invited eight women reporters 
to dinner and cooked them fried chicken 
himself. Joe wanted to “do something.” 
He had a horror of Senators who quietly 
tended their fences and got safely re- 
elected term after term. He took an inter- 
est in ending sugar rationing, in the five- 
percenters, got himself appointed vice 
chairman of a joint committee on housing, 
and became known as a friend of the real- 
estate lobby. 

He showed little practical interest in 
the fight against Communism. He voted 
for 7 out of 16 of the amendments to 


limit the scope or cut the amount of ECA 
and other foreign aid bills. This year, he 
voted for a $500 million cut in the Mu- 
tual Security Act extending military and 
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investment prospered. When he returned 
he sold out, switched to other securities, 
pledged them at an Appleton bank, and 
played the market with the borrowed 
money. From 1946 to 1949, McCarthy 
paid no state income tax. In each year, his 
listed losses or interest payments exceeded 
his taxable income. Asked how he lived, 
McCarthy snaps: “Who I borrow from is 
none of your damned business.” 
Re-elected circuit judge without con- 
test, Joe in 1946 brashly decided to take 
on Senator Robert (“Young Bob”) La 
Follette in the Republican primary. He 
tells about meeting Phil La Follette, who 
asked Joe how he ever expected to beat 
his brother. Said Joe (as he tells it): 
“We've got 42 guys who are built like 
Bob and who have rubber masks which 
look exactly like him. They are going to 
travel the state, walking down main streets 
bumping into people hard and indignantly 
asking them who they think they are, 
bumping into a United States Senator.” 
McCarthy laughs: “I'll bet he still isn’t 
sure whether I was ribbing him.” Joe beat 
Young Bob by a slim 5,000 votes. 


economic aid to Europe. Commented a 
fellow Republican Senator: “McCarthy 
simply has never been in the picture. He’s 
off on that stuff of his own.” 
McCarthy never answers criticisms, just 
savagely attacks the critic. Anyone who 
voices reservations about his methods is 
blasted as a “defender of Communists.” 
The Senate resolution of Connecticut’s 
William Benton asking his ejection charges 
McCarthy with misrepresentation, decep- 
tion and outright perjury. Last week a 
subcommittee of Senators decided that 
the charges warranted a full investigation. 
McCarthy’s response: the committee is 
trying to throw him out of the Senate “be- 
cause of my* fight against Communism.” 
He regularly tries to intimidate report- 
ers by going over their heads to their 
bosses. When he denounced Drew Pearson 
(who is not always careful in his own 
accusations) as a “Kremlin mouthpiece,” 
he demanded that Pearson’s radio sponsor, 
Adam Hat Stores, Inc., drop him imme- 
diately, and urged the public to boycott 
Adam hats. The company dropped Pear- 
son as promptly as the voters of Mary- 
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land had dropped Tydings—apparently 
fearing that their customers would do 
what McCarthy suggested. 

To get action that fast gives a man a 
sense of power. McCarthy's infatuation 
with his own crusade has showed signs 
recently of being stronger than his sense 
of what his audience will stand. Last sum- 
mer, when he spent three hours accusing 
General George Marshall of conspiracy to 
“make common cause with Stalin,” all but 
three Senators walked out on him. 

On the Hustings. West of the Alle- 
ghenies, Joe McCarthy is still bamboo- 
zling audiences. On the speaker’s platform 
he has a sweat-stained, shirtsleeved ear- 
nestness. He stumbles, mixes his grammar, 
bangs the lectern hard with his fist. He 
dives into a huge briefcase for “documen- 
tation.” He flourishes affidavits, reads 
from congressional hearings, waves pho- 


was smuggled out of Spain on a British 
warship. He married an American, became 
a citizen in four months more than the 
time required by law, worked for the U.S. 
Government in Cuba during World War 
II, tracking down Axis and Communist 
agents. For the past five years, Duran 
has been working for the U.N., where he 
has never had anything to do with screen- 
ing refugees entering the U.S. The uni- 
form in which McCarthy shows Duran is 
that of the Spanish army, not of any 
secret police. McCarthy knows all this— 
but his audiences do not. 

Ends & Means. Some have argued that 
McCarthy’s end justifies his methods. This 
argument seems to assume that lies are 
required to fight Communist lies. Experi- 
ence proves, however, that what the anti- 
Communist fight needs is truth, carefully 
arrived at and presented with all the 
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McCartuy At HoME WITH THE VAN SUSTERENS 
Steak? "'Cremate it." 


tostats. “Listen to this, if you will—un- 
believable!”, he cries. 

A favorite McCarthy victim these days 
is Gustavo Duran. Joe flourishes a picture 
of Duran taken during the Spanish Civil 
War in what he says is “the uniform of 
the S.I.M.—the counterpart of the Rus- 
sian secret “police.” He then says that 
Duran’s American citizenship was rushed 
through, that he was “promoted” by the 
State Department to the U.N. in 1946. 
“And what do you think he was doing 
there today? Unbelievable as it is, his task 
was to screen displaced persons and decide 
which would make good, loyal Americans!” 

The true story of Duran is remarkable 
—but nothing like McCarthy’s version. 
Duran was a Spanish composer of music 
who fought in the Spanish Republican 
Amy, rising to command of a corps. As 
the Spanish Loyalists split into Commu- 
nist and anti-Communist factions, Duran, 
never a Red, was definitely and clearly 
anti-Communist. When defeat came, he 
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scrupulous regard for decency and the 
rights of man of which the democratic 
world is capable. This is the Western 
world’s greatest asset in the struggle 
against Communism, and those who con- 
done McCarthy are throwing that asset 
away. As the New York Times put the 
case: “He has been of no use whatever 
in enabling us to distinguish among sin- 
ners, fools and patriots, except in the 
purely negative sense that many of us 
have begun to suspect that there must be 
some good, however small, in anybody 
who has aroused Senator McCarthy's ire.” 

A very practical danger lies in this in- 
evitable, negative reaction to McCarthy. 
The Administration supporters have grad- 
ually come to see that they could make 
capital out of “McCarthyism.” If any- 
body criticizes the judgment of any State 
Department official in his past or present 
analysis of Communism, the cry of “Mc- 
Carthyism” is raised. This McCarthyism 
in reverse was apparent last week in the 


Senate hearings over the confirmation of 
Ambassador Jessup. Harold Stassen had 
been careful to say that he was raising no 
question of Jessup’s loyalty or his affilia- 
tions; he was simply questioning Jessup’s 
past record of judgment. One observer 
quickly concluded that Stassen was “the 
rich man’s McCarthy,” presumably be- 
cause McCarthy had also attacked Jessup 
—on different and far shakier grounds. 

On the other hand, a larger share of 
responsibility for the confusion of Mc- 
Carthyism belongs to those Republican 
leaders who have either openly encour- 
aged McCarthy or failed to disavow him, 
in the belief that he was making votes. 
Republican Senate Leader Kenneth Wher- 
ry recently declared that McCarthy had 
done the U.S. a “great service.” Even 
Ohio’s Robert A. Taft came to McCar- 
thy’s defense when Truman described Joe 
as “a Kremlin asset.” 

In less McCarthyesque language, Mc- 
Carthy can be summed up this way: 

1) His antics foul up the necessary ex- 
amination of the past mistakes of the 
Truman-Acheson foreign policy. 

2) His constant imputation of treason 
distracts attention from the fact that pa- 
triotic men can make calamitous mistakes 
for which they should be held politically 
accountable. 

3) There are never any circumstances 
which justify the reckless imputation of 
treason or other moral guilt to individuals 
in or out of office. 

4) McCarthy’s success in smearing Ty- 
dings and others generates fear of the con- 
sequences of dissent. This fear is exag- 
gerated by the “liberals” who welcome 
McCarthyism as an issue; but the fear 
exists—and it is poison in a democracy. 

Two Kinds of Bad Sentries. More than 
Joe McCarthy went into the making of 
McCarthyism. It would never have be- 
come a force if mistakes of policy had not 
led the U.S. into a position that alarmed 
the public. Long before McCarthy, the 
U.S. had been slipping into the lazy falla- 
cy that all ideas, policies and political 
systems are approximately equal—a state 
of mind very different from the valid 
principle that all men have a right to ex- 
press their ideas, however bad. Part of the 
U.S. public, over-tolerant of bad ideas, 
was a sucker for McCarthy’s bigoted ef- 
fort to prove that bad policy must be the 
work of evil, traitorous men. 

In the vital debates of the day, this 
charge is totally irrelevant. But it is an 
irrelevance that compels attention. Like a 
man busily shooting off firecrackers in a 
legislative hall, McCarthy may not be per- 
suasive, but he must be dealt with before 
any debate at all can progress. 

Some of the sentries of the republic 
were asleep after the war—and some are 
still drowsy. The finding that they were 
not traitors does not answer the charge 
that they were bad sentries. 

And the drowsy sentry is no worse sen- 
try than the one who maliciously cries 
wolf, shoots up the coconut trees, and 
keeps the camp in a state of alarm and 
confusion. 
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WOMEN 


Castles & Soap 

Mrs. Hiram Cole Houghton of Red 
Oak, Iowa, president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, stepped up last 
week to say something about the girls. She 
told a meeting in Philadelphia: “We bear 
a greater responsibility than ever before 
for the preservation of our American way 
of life, because, first, there are so many of 
us; second, we live longer than men; 
third, we have 92 labor-saving devices to 
give us more leisure time to think about 
the affairs, events and problems of our 
times. We spend about 85¢ out of every 
dollar going for consumer goods (and we 
suggest what men should do with the re- 
maining 15¢). We own most of the fac- 
tories, stores, utilities and ‘natural re- 
sources’. . . As voters, women now have 
a clear national majority of the franchise 
. . «Women are. . . principally responsi- 
ble for the education of the young of both 
sexes . . . Women inspire men to do those 
things which they would not do for them- 
selves alone. I submit that men do not 
build houses or castles or beautiful 
churches or diesel trains, or even make 
soap, for themselves. They do it for, or 
because of, women.” As a result of all 
this, said Mrs. Houghton, “women were 
never so important as in the year 1951.” 


AS OTHERS SEE US 
Unintimidated 


The greatest strain on U.S.-British rela- 
tions is the British belief that Americans 
do not understand that Britain would be 
wiped out in case of atomic war with Rus- 
sia. In the Saturday Review of Literature, 
D. W. Brogan, an old hand at explaining 
Britons to Americans, and vice versa, puts 
the British concern this way: 

“Some firm statements from Senators 
and [U.S.] publicists remind [the Brit- 
ish] too much of the Irish landlord who 
wrote from London to his tenants in Con- 
naught, ‘If you think you can intimidate 
me by shooting my bailiff, you are much 
mistaken.’ The English are sometimes 
afraid they have been tapped for bailiff.” 


MANNERS & MORALS 
Quiet! 


From the moment he arrived in the 
U.S, from New Malden, Surrey two years 
ago, a 42-year-old Briton named William 
George Philpot began wondering what he 
could do about an American trait that 
bothered him. At every traffic light some- 
one behind him honked a horn. Five weeks 
ago in Detroit, Philpot ordered a metal 
sign. He bolted it to the rear of his car 
and set forth. The honking stopped. Last 
week, as a final test, he drove through 
clangorous Manhattan. Even there, the 
sign worked. Philpot sighed with relief, 
and set out in his self-made zone of si- 
lence for New England, listening to bird 
calls and watching wordless, honkless 
Yankees goggle as he swept by. Philpot’s 
sign: “Hoot Away—It’s Your Ulcer.” 
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MAINE 
Skirmish on Munjoy Hill 


Like many another U.S. city, Portland 
(pop. 77,000) worries about its people’s 
failure to take much interest in town 
affairs. Only 25% of its citizens bothered 
to vote in recent elections. In their search 
for a cure, Portlanders recently reinsti- 
tuted an old down-East tradition, the town 
meeting. They began holding three a year, 
each in a different section, with the idea of 
covering the city’s twelve chief districts 
in four years. 

Last week the town meeting was held at 
Jack Junior High School on Munjoy Hill, 
an old, rundown, Irish-leavened working- 
class district. The Hill’s toothless, white- 
haired 84-year-old Councilman Billy 
O’Brion afforded the meeting some rare 
advertising. “That section,” he cried, “is 
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“There are so many of us." 


well taken care of by yours truly, There 
are just a few windbags up there who 
want to explode. All these town meetings 
are a frame-up.” After calling Portland’s 
City Manager Lyman Moore and the rest 
of the council “a bunch of crooks,” 
O’Brion announced that the meeting 
would have to get along without him. 

By meeting time, as a result, almost 
500 Munjoy Hill residents had crowded 
into the school auditorium and 100 had 
been turned away. The excitement began 
almost as soon as the city manager, the 
councilmen and other officials sat down on 
the stage. One Bob Rowe, a middle-aged 
postal clerk who wildly opposes the city 
government, rose and said: “It will be 
proved that Munjoy Hill has been neg- 
lected.” He heckled persistently. Finally 
the crowd cried: “Sit down.” But a fat 
man named William Holland was cheered 
when he rose, knocking a fellow citizen’s 
hat awry, and teed off on the city man- 
ager. 


Smiling Irishman. The city’s snow 
plowing, Holland said, in a rich Irish 
brogue, “is a disgrace to Portland. I shov- 
el out my driveway and the city plows fill 
it up again. I called the city garage and 
told them to clean it away. The garage 
said, ‘Billy, you’re overweight. Clean it 
out yourself.’ ” The crowd roared with 
laughter. Billy added good-naturedly, 
“We can drive you out of power on that 
issue alone.” 

But a majority at the meeting had 
come in a serious mood, They wanted to 
talk about improvements, not politics, 
and demanded them in no uncertain tones. 
At one point, when City Manager Moore 
noted that Portland had two garbage col- 
lections a week, the men & women of 
Munjoy Hill hooted with delighted sar- 
casm. “Once, Tuesday mornings,” piped a 
little man in the third row. Moore seemed 
startled, and promised to correct it. 

He was brought up short again when an 
irate citizen asked how long a nearby rub- 
bish dump was going to be permitted to 
burn. The city manager, who lost his 
sense of smell apparently as the result 
of a sinus infection ten years ago, did 
not realize that the stink penetrated even 
into the auditorium. When he said: “It 
isn’t burning—the city is operating a wet 
dump,” new hoots of laughter arose. He 
looked startled again, jotted down a 
changed opinion of how the dump 
smelled. 

Toilets & Trash Baskets. The crowd 
voiced its feelings with acrimony on other 
subjects: unclean school toilets, school 
bus service, street trash baskets, aban- 
doned trolley rails. But the people of 
Munjoy Hill did more than complain. By 
a show of hands, they worked out a com- 
promise plan for night automobile park- 
ing on public streets: repeal of a present 
city ban except in winter when snow 
plows must reach the curbs. They decided 
they did not want to spend tax money 
on lights for a softball playing field. 

With an air of achievement, the crowd 
left the hall. The first town meeting last 
year persuaded officials to rewrite the 
$7,000,000 budget and include construc- 
tion of a $600,000 sewer project. Port- 
land had achieved no miracles, but in try- 
ing to recapture the sturdy spirit of the 
New England past, it was proving that 
any citizen could still have his say, and at 
times even have his way. 


NEW YORK 
"Don't Jump!" 


The dangers of a great city, like those 
of the jungle, often leave little time for 
thought. When smoke boiled into her 14- 
room Brooklyn flat one morning last week, 
Mrs. Irma Randall did not hesitate. A 
kerosene stove had tipped over down- 
stairs and flame was roaring up the stair- 
way in solid sheets. After one look, she 
ran to the window. 

Five of her nine children were safely in 
school. The 32-year-old mother helped 
her three little boys out to the narrow 
roof of a bay window, 30 feet above the 
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street, picked up her blanket-wrapped 
baby, and climbed out herself. A yelling 
crowd was gathering in the street below. 
Mrs. Randall dropped the baby’s blanket 
to three men and a woman on the side- 
walk and called to them to hold it up. She 
dropped her children one by one. The first 
three landed without a scratch. But the 
fourth, James, who was eight, was heavy. 
He slipped from the blanket and hit the 
sidewalk—safe, but bruised and bawling. 

As Mrs. Randall peered down, the 
crowd began yelling, “Don’t jump! Don’t 
jump!” She stood there in the increasing 
heat in a long cotton housecoat and a pair 
of men’s shoes and hopped from one foot 
to the other, frightened, ludicrous and 
heroic at once. A neighbor rushed up with 
an extension ladder, got it against the side 
of the building and started up. Then thick 
smoke and flame burst out of the windows 
below the woman. It drove the man off 
the ladder and enveloped her. She sank to 
the ledge and lay still. She was dead when 
firemen arrived, 30 minutes after the 
blaze had begun. 


CALIFORNIA 


Death of a Man from Mars 


Forrest Ray Colson was a thin, pallid, 
blond boy. His hands were soft and white, 
and he wore gloves whenever possible. But 
for all this he wanted to be a “big hero” 
and have lots of girls. At 16 he left high 
school in Hollywood and joined the Ma- 
rine Corps. He served six unrewarding 
years, from 1941 to 1947. He saw no ac- 
tion, won no medals, 

Discharged, he joined the Monterey 
Park (Calif.) police force as a rookie. His 
neat uniform, pistol and dark gloves had 
the desired effect on females; he came to 
work with a girl on each arm, stole off with 
women when on patrol duty—and was 
dropped from the force. He got another 
job as a rookie cop on the police force of 
nearby Glendora. After two months the 
chief called him in and fired him. The 
reason: women, Colson picked up his pis- 
tol, put it to his head and said, “I bet you 
don’t think I got guts enough to pull the 
trigger. You wanta dare me?” The chief 
talked him out of it. 

Colson went to Oklahoma City and 
moved in with his mother. The 26-ycar-old 
ex-hero seemed to have plenty of money 
saved; he bought a maroon and black 
Ford, and took occasional trips back to 
California, where he dropped in at the 
Monterey. Park police station to ask for a 
fresh chance to become a cop. 

One evening last week a woman clerk, 
who had just started home after her day’s 
work at a San Gabriel, Calif. supermarket, 
saw a frightening apparition climb out of 
an automobile at the rear of the store. Its 
face was covered by a black mask, dark 
goggles and a gas respirator. It wore a 
black helmet decorated by three metal 
antennas and a skull & crossbones, was 
dressed in a black shirt, black pants, black 
boots and black gloves. It carried a shot- 
gun, wore two bone-handled .38s on its 
hips and a bandoleer of shotgun shells. 
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in Ti 
“Rocket SHip OveR MANHATTAN” 
In the asteroid belt, congestion. 


The apparition strode through a back 
door of the supermarket. The woman ran 
for a telephone and called the police. The 
masked figure had been robbing suburban 
Los Angeles supermarkets for ten months, 
had gotten away with more than $50,000. 
Anywhere else a man in a space suit would 
have attracted attention; but in Southern 
California eccentrics were so common that 
supermarket clerks refused, until too late, 
to get excited at the appearance of a Man 
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In Los Angeles, no oddity. 








from Mars. But this time the police ar- 
rived just as the apparition was leaving 
the store, clutching $13,675 in a canvas 
bank bag. As it began leveling its shotgun, 
a patrolman fired one shot from the hip. 
The figure fell, shot through the temple. 
The cops pulled off the mask and helmet, 
and there lay Forrest Ray Colson—back 
in uniform. He died two hours later. 


OPINION 
Watch on the Earth 


Somebody is always rising to announce 
that mankind has arrived at a dead end, 
or at least a stop light. In the October 
issue of Harper’s, a new warning voice 
rolls out, announcing that civilization’s 
“‘400-year boom” is over because civilized 
nations have no more geographical fron- 
tiers to push back. The voice comes, oddly 
enough, from Texas. It belongs to Pro- 
fessor Walter Prescott Webb, a thought- 
ful student of history. 

In Manhattan, some 300 scientists, doc- 
tors, astronomers, engineers, aviators and 
lawyers were too busy to hear it. They 
were gathered at the Hayden Planetarium 
for the first annual Symposium on Space 
Travel, and they were loading up modern 
Conestoga wagons for the interstellar 
frontiers. 

If a rocket ship is to avoid collisions 
with meteors, said Dr. Fred L. Whipple, 
chairman of Harvard’s department of as- 
tronomy, it should keep pretty well out of 
the orbits of the earth and the comets, 
and particularly try to detour around the 
asteroid belt between Mars and Jupiter. 
But a collision with a meteor won’t nec- 
essarily be fatal. “Most penetration,” said 
Dr. Whipple, “could be eliminated by a 
‘meteor bumper,’ a second skin of small 
thickness a short distance outside the true 
skin of the ship. Meteorites would explode 
on that bumper and lose most of their 
power of penetration.” 

From the Air Force’s department of 
space medicine, Dr. Heinz Haber spoke 
up. Said he: “The weightless condition to 
which a space pilot would be subjected 
. is not going to influence breathing or 
circulation noticeably—it is the nervous 
system that needs watching.” 

A lawyer, Oscar Schachter, deputy di- 
rector of the United Nations Legal Divi- 
sion, raised the question of who owns 
space. He suggested that all space beyond 
a planet’s atmosphere be designated as a 
sort of “high seas,” open to all comers 
under a kind of interplanetary admiralty 
law. 

Rocket Expert Dr. Willy Ley wanted to 
get going on plans for a rocket platform 
to be shot out beyond the atmosphere so 
it would rotate around the earth, like the 
moon, as one of earth’s satellites. Such a 
satellite would be a marker for naviga- 
tors, a refueling station for interplanetary 
pilots, and a wonderful “earth-watching 
platform,” said he. 

Dr. Webb and his disappearing fron- 
tier to the contrary, it appears that there 
is still considerable elbow room over the 
next ridge. 
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CEASE-FIRE 
Under the Tent 


At the mud-hut village of Panmunjom, 
the place agreed on as the new site for 
cease-fire talks, the Communists put up a 
large tent. Under it, Communist and U.N. 
liaison officers met last week to haggle— 
not over peace, but over how wide the 
neutral zone must be in which to discuss 
the peace. At this point, two U.N. planes, 
strafing the Kaesong neutral area by mis- 
take, killed a twelve-year-old Korean boy 
and wounded his two-year-old brother. 
Aiter an investigation, General Matt Ridg- 
way accepted responsibility for the occur- 
rence, expressed his “heartfelt grief” and 
promised “prompt and appropriate dis- 
ciplinary action.” 

The Red protest had been mild, almost 
perfunctory. Since the incident had been 
real and not a piece of propaganda trump- 
ery, the Reds seemed almost to regard it 
as only a nuisance. For reasons of their 
own—perhaps the weight of allied fire- 
power in the battle zones—they seemed 
anxious to get on with the truce talks, 


BATTLE OF KOREA 
Versatile Whirlybirds 


Last week, on the front north of the 
Punchbowl, a whole battalion of marines 
—nearly 1,000 men—was moved to a 
mountainous front-line sector by helicop- 
ter, in the largest operation of its kind to 
date. Twelve big Sikorskys made a total 
of 162 round trips, finishing the job, with- 
out a hitch or a casualty, in 6 hr. 15 min., 
almost an hour ahead of schedule. The 
landing point was within range of enemy 
mortar positions, but apparently the Reds 
could not see what was going on; no 
hostile fire was received. 

Marines jubilantly talked about a new 
weapon of war. Since World War II, they 
have experimented with ’copters for am- 
phibious assaults; the Korean experiment 
is an imaginative adaptation of this plan. 
If trucks had been used for last week's 
job, 175 would have been required, and the 
men would have arrived tired and shaken 
up after jouncing over rough roads. As it 
was, they disembarked fresh and alert. 


U.S. WAR CASUALTIES 


The Defense Department reports 
7,016 more U.S. battle casualties in 
Korea (including 1,154 killed in ac- 
tion) during the period from Sept. 7 
to Oct. 5, bringing total U.S. battle 
casualties to 88,012. The breakdown: 
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Total casualties by services: Army, 
70,747; Marine Corps, 15,432; Navy, 
1,051; Air Force, 782. 
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The low-flying, slow (85 to 95 m.p.h.) 
*copters—also known as “whirlybirds,” 
“egg beaters,” “windmills”—would be sit- 
ting ducks against hostile fighter planes, 
or, over flat terrain, against determined 
antiaircraft fire. But in Korea, the U.N. 
controls the air over the front lines, and 
the same mountains that make the ’cop- 
ters so useful enable them to hug the val- 
leys and screen themselves behind ridge- 
lines. They have proved their versatility. 
For months they have been used as flying 
ambulances, as aerial telephone-wire lay- 
ers, for command tours of the front, for 
quick shipments of emergency supplies 
and weapons. Emboldened, marines expect 
to try them out in night troop movements, 
working closer to enemy guns than they 
have up to now. 

Other highlights of last week’s action: 
Q Wielding flamethrowers and _ white- 
phosphorous grenades, gallant doughfeet 


that the North Korean army was “prac- 
tically nonexistent.” A Chinese corps of 
30,000 men was observed moving east- 
ward to back up the mangled Korean Reds. 
@ General Van Fleet appeared to be hit- 
ting the enemy with a sort of one-two 
punch. While his western-front offensive 
suddenly tapered off, a new drive involv- 
ing three allied divisions (one U.S., two 
South Korean) was launched at Kumsong, 
the Reds’ main supply and assembly base 
on the central front. 

@ The Reds proved that they had not 
been bludgeoned into inertia. In the west, 
they hit the rst Cavalry Division with 
5,300 artillery and mortar shells in two 
days, and with 300 rockets in one hour 
(World War II Katushas, fired from mul- 
tiple launchers mounted on trucks). In the 
same sector, a weakened battalion of the 
7th Cavalry Regiment* was attacked from 
three sides, overrun and cut to ribbons. 





Michael Rougier—Lire 


1st CAVALRY DOUGHFEET ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
Katushas, grenades and gallant G.l.s. 


of the U.S. 2nd Division and attached 
French overran the last, northernmost 
peak of Heartbreak Ridge, where a few 
diehard North Koreans were holding out 
from a fortified bowl-shaped depression 
on top. The attackers were aided by tank 
columns which ranged up the valleys on 
both sides of the ridge, blasting the Com- 
munist positions on top and on the slopes. 
The peak was so precariously held by the 
allies that they were dislodged—for twelve 
hours—by a Red counterattack in less 
than company strength. Then the U.N. 
forces took it again, and began mopping 
up in the nearby hills to prevent another 
counterattack, 

@ Losses on both sides, for the past month, 
have been heavy (see box). An Eighth 
Army spokesman said that, according to 
“rock-bottom” front-line estimates, the 
enemy had lost 16,700 men in the week 
ending Oct. 12. One captured North Ko- 
rean officer said that his 4,000-man outfit 
had lost half its strength; another said 


WAR AT SEA 
Mines Ahead 


Steaming off the North Korean east- 
coast port of Hungnam last week, her 5-in. 
guns blasting at enemy installations, the 
U.S. destroyer Ernest G. Small (2,400 
tons) hit a mine. Holed below the water- 
line in a forward compartment, the Small 
made Kure, Japan, under her own power, 
but eight of her crew were dead, 18 in- 
jured. She was the eighth U.S. Navy ves- 
sel to strike a Communist mine. Mines, 
cheap to lay, hard to find and hazardous 
to hit, are the real peril of the Korean seas. 
Communists lay them at night from sam- 
pans, frigates, barges and junks. They even 
drift them downriver. The location and 
dispersion of mines on the east coast above 
the 38th parallel indicate that some may 
be sown by Russian submarines. 


* The same regiment that was wiped out under 
Custer, at the Little Big Horn, in 1876. 
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BRITISH PATROL, combing the Malay jungle, brings in a Red 
suspect; more than 25,000 British, Gurkha and Malayan troops, 
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ROMAN COLOSSEUM, unused for 15 centuries (since gladiator 
fights were banned), was refurbished with wooden flooring and oil 
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British Information S$ 
plus 110,000 police, are engaged in the bitter 40-month-old ‘ 
Communist war” against well-organized, Chinese-led guerrillas. 
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torches for Verdi concert. In ancient arena where lions feasted on 
Christians, crowd of 3,000 music lovers munched popcorn & peanuts. 
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ROYAL SQUARE DANCE, at Ottawa party, was one of the high compared American hoedown steps with Scottish reels, and “do-s 
points of Elizabeth and Philip’s busy first week in Canada. Couple doed” like experts with 80 guests of Governor General Alexander. 


STATE DINNER, given by Quebec’s Premier Duplessis (right), of formal functions—reviewing troops efficiently, accepting bou~ 
found dignified Elizabeth looking like a queen, as she did at scores quets graciously, waving with royal restraint to cheering crowds. 








THE BRITISH ELECTION 


The Campaign Hots Up 


With the General Election less than two weeks away, Labor, 
behind in the public opinion polls, was fighting hard, and with 
any weapon that came to hand. In the shadow of 900-year-old 
Norwich Cathedral, Labor M.P. John Paton thumped out a 
message to his constituents: “Tory policy means war.” In sub- 
urban London, another Socialist denounced the Tory candidate: 
“Nothing but a bloody warmonger.” Labor placards in grimy, 
bomb-battered Liverpool proclaimed: “A third Labor govern- 
ment or a third World War!” 

The “war party” label was a good (though unfair) line for 
Labor—and the Tories knew it. The Tories, who had been ham- 
mering away at Labor's timid foreign policy, quickly switched 
to “bread and butter politics.” They attacked high prices, small 
rations of butter and meat and Labor’s failure to build enough 
houses to replace those destroyed in World War II. New Tory 
posters appeared showing an 
infant grumbling, “The way 
things are, I shall be grown 
up before I get my house.” 

The campaign was hotting 
up. Party headquarters sup- 
plied “scientific questions” 
for hecklers to ask at opposi- 
tion meetings. Sample Tory 
heckle: “Mr. Bevan, do you 
and Attlee agree on policy?” 
Sample Labor heckle: “Isn't 
it true that prices in Britain 
have risen less than in any 
other major nation?” 

Laborites were counting 
heavily on Clement Attlee to 
pull a Truman. They do have 
some things in common. Peo- 
ple are apt to write Attlee off 
too easily; lacking greatness, 
he impresses by his plainness. 
And he is a fighter. Last week 
he set off on an eight-day, 
1,000-mile, 53-speech Tru- 
manesque “whistle-stop” tour of Britain, talking up a “fair deal 
to all the people.” His flat, colorless words conjured up, in the 
minds of thousands of north country folk, deep-seated memo- 
ries of “dark Satanic mills,’ unemployment and poverty—the 
evils which millions of British Socialists instinctively associate 
with Toryism. 

Clem Attlee’s tour served Labor well by reviving the class 
hatreds born in “the bad old days.” One of Labor’s political 
weaknesses is that a new generation is growing up with little ex- 
perience of such “capitalist exploitation.” At Labor meetings, 
sometimes as many as two-thirds are people in their sos. Grum- 
bled one old die-hard: “The youngsters will ruin us. They’re 
too young to remember Tory misrule.” 

Sometimes Labor’s haymakers swung wide, In the village of 
Caister outside Yarmouth, an elderly lady rose and quietly 
asked Labor M.P. Ernest Kinghorn: “Why can’t the govern- 
ment take off the purchase tax, at least on essentials? I find it 
so hard to make our money cover all the necessities.” Others in 
the audience applauded. Kinghorn jumped up and shouted: “I 
want all of you who applauded to raise your hands.” Sheepishly 
a few listeners raised hands. Then Kinghorn demanded: “Now 
how many of you have false teeth provided by the govern- 
ment?” There was a moment’s shocked silence, then embar- 
rassed titters. He won no votes that way. 

As the parties’ faithful doorbell ringers trudged into the last 
few days of electioneering, public opinion polls show ed the To- 
ries still ahead, but the gap was narrowing fast. Conservatives 
who last month hopefully predicted a 100-seat majority in the 
new House of Commons now talked grimly of squeaking into 
power with a slimmer, 20-to-50 majority. 
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Lasor’s ATTLEE & WIFE ON ELECTION TouR 


The Tories 


This report on Britain’s election was cabled by Time Corre- 
spondent André Laguerre: 


INSTON LEONARD SPENCER CHURCHILL is fond of his collec- 
Wien of goldfish. When he approaches their pools in the 
lovely grounds of his country house at Chartwell Manor in 
Kent, the goldfish dart eagerly toward him. Churchill, wearing his 
familiar siren suit, an overcoat of a peculiarly bilious pea green 
draped over his shoulders, was feeding them one afternoon this 
week. One hand held the inevitable black cigar, and the other 
dipped into the tin of fish food proffered by his bodyguard. 

“TI won't be doing this much longer,” he observed. “In a week 
or two they will go to the bottom of the pool to hibernate. Just 
as well, perhaps. I might be too busy.” 

Whether he will be busy as Prime Minister or again as leader 
of His Majesty’s Opposition 
in the House of Commons 
about to be elected was, of 
course, a question vitally pre- 
occupying Britain, the world, 
and Winston Churchill. 

When I arrived at Chart- 
well I was greeted with a 
quick-fire question: “What is 
your idea about it all? Now, 
don’t say something to please 
me.” 

“Well, sir, I think it would 
be a good thing for most peo- 
ple if you won this election.” 

Gruffly, Churchill — shot 
back: “It will be a very hard 
thing for people if I win, I 
can promise you that. They 
will all have to do very much 
more.” 

Churchill, in the words of 
a friend, “wants sweat and 
tears, in order to avoid the 
blood—and so that when we 
think of Great Britain we don’t have to visualize the first word 
in inverted commas.” 

To a nation economically over-extended, vitiated by controls 
and egalitarianism, puzzled and upset by loss of prestige over- 
seas, and in the main jealously attached to the social gains made 
by her poorer classes since the war, Winston Churchill this week 
broadcast a jesting reminder: “The day is Oct. 25—make a note 
of it in your diary.” 

About four registered electors in five will remember, and 
vote. The betting in London is a little under 2 to 1 that they 
will return the Tories to office. The present Labor majority is so 
razor-thin that a small swing would bring Churchill back. Labor 
holds 54 seats by fewer than 3,000 votes. No landslide is needed 
—merely a consistent trickle—to give the Tories a majority of 
40 or 50 seats, which they regard as the minimum with which 
they could work for five years. 

The Tories have a better prospect of winning this election 
than they had in 1945 or 1950. But they are not improving their 
chances with a campaign which is being less smartly conducted 
than Labor’s. 

The Iranian issue, which the Tories have ridden hard, is not 
quite as advantageous for the Tories as it ought to be. Churchill 
is justified in saying that Labor's Foreign Secretary Herbert Mor- 
rison does not have the right to put the question, “Well, would 
you have gone to war to save the oil?”, because if Churchill 
had been in office the situation would not have arisen. But the 
fact remains that Morrison does ask the question, and so do 
Socialists all over the country. 

Where the Tories are confident of having made inroads is not 
in the organized union vote, but in areas of small industry and 
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commerce. I found on a trip through the Midlands that the lack 
of incentive to do a good job worried people. 

“JT want to farm,” said a gaitered man from Leicester. “If 1 
have a hand who works better than the others, I want to pay 
him more. That’s good for him, and good for me—good for 
everyone, isn’t it?” 

Abbey House (Tory headquarters in London) knows that the 
rising cost of living, and especially the absence of any construc- 
tive Labor approach to current and looming threats to the 
standard of living, are the Tories’ best talking points. 

Britain, on the threshold of 1951’s winter, must cope with a 
mounting and perilous trade deficit. Her money has lost a quar- 
ter of its purchasing power in six years. She is taxed to the hilt. 
Prices have inflated faster than pay packets, and food this sum- 
mer was 40% more expensive than in 1947. Dissatisfaction with 
nationalization and with controls is rife. 

“Hundreds of new, unnecessary jobs ... The old bosses 
weren’t much good, but at least you knew who they were. And 
they never put experienced chaps under some young cocksparrer 
from Whitehall,” complained a railroadman in Coventry. 

And yet—the Tories have not fully exploited these openings. 


Memories of Dewey & Victoria 

It took me days to get close to real Tory intentions on cer- 
tain issues, so it is easy to understand the busy voter's uneasi- 
ness. about the generalities with which he is being fed. 

Partly this is because Tory leaders themselves are 
vague or divided about just what they would do if re- 
turned to power, and find more convenient an empiri- 
cal attitude: “We'll see when we have to tackle the 
problem and get all the facts”—which also assumes 
that those problems will be better tackled by practi- 
cal Tories than by Socialist theorists. Partly it is due 
to what Lord Woolton—“Uncle Fred,” the mild, 
silvery-haired and able chairman of the party’s cen- 
tral office—calls “Deweyism.” Overconfidence, that 
is, which in this case takes the form of assuming that 
the Tories can ride to office on Labor’s bad record. 

“What we tend to forget,” said a Tory campaign 
manager, a brainy and broadminded Yorkshireman, 
“is that Labor also rests on its record. We tend to forget that 
a grumbler is not necessarily a Tory convert. We tend to forget 
the vast blocs of solid Labor voters—the millions of workers 
who don’t realize that it was Hitler, who beggared the world of 
goods, and not the Socialists, who created the conditions for 
full employment.” 

The obverse is also true. There are millions of Britons who 
have been taught to revile the consequences of the harsh Vic- 
torian economy, and who are convinced that the Tory aim is to 
restore the privileges of the governing class. 

To win, the Tories will have to convince these millions that 
they are a truly national party. First evidence of the transfor- 
mation of the Tory Party since the shock of its 1945 defeat can 
be seen in its very structure. Then it had 
three-quarters of a million dues-paying 
members—now it has 2,500,000, including 
200,000 members aged between 18 and 30. 


Accent on Youth 

This intake of youth is the most impor- 
tant factor in the new Toryism. Nearly 
100 young or youngish new Tory M.P.s 
invaded the House of Commons after the 
1950 elections. I have talked with many of 
them, and found them impressive. Dynam- 
ic and free of prejudice, they surely repre- 
sent the most hopeful element in British 
politics today. Coming from the middle 
classes rather than the great families, they have not yet inspired 
the confidence of the mass of workers. Given the chance, that 
should be only a question of time. 

The biggest question about Toryism today is whether the 
“Young Turks” will soon be having a decisive say in making 
party policy. They are not conservative, for they seek change. 
They are not reactionary, for they do not want their party to 
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Eccies 


return to what it was before. They are 
creators, architects of a new Britain which 
can merge the best of her traditions with 
the lessons learned from the past. The 
young Tories are typified by David Eccles 
(Trae, Oct. 8), himself the most talked- 
about young Tory, and one of the most 
impressive, 

The man who said, “The ownership of 
property . .. comes as a reward for work; 
it’s no longer a passport to the good graces 
of the Tory Party,” is the son of a surgeon 
and married to the daughter of the late 
Viscount Dawson of Penn, who used to 
sign George V’s medical bulletins, Eccles’ wife, Sybil, is dark, 
intelligent, and rated about the party’s best woman speaker. 

Eccles, 47, has a quality that is much rarer in Britain than in 
the U.S.: a rather studied personality adapted to the role he 
wants to play in life. Tall and incredibly good-looking—a TV 
natural—his manner has just the right combination of good 
form and easy friendliness. He certainly knows how to put 
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things so that the cloth-capped worker will understand them, 


and has a gift for the happy phrase. Ecc!es on wage controls: 
“. .. L have been against the wage freeze. Bad chancellors resort 
to it as drunkards cling to lampposts, not to light themselves 
on their way but to conceal their own instability.” 

Some of the older Tories look down their noses at 
Eccles as a brash publicity hunter. The truth is that 
he is a very good man whose reputation is likely to 
spread all over the world in the next decade. 

Ernest Marples is another booming young Tory. 
Aged 44, short, wavy-haired and precise of speech, he 
was born in a worker’s home in Manchester. He came to 
London to seek his fortune, and before he was 4o had 
found it—building apartments. He had sworn not to 
enter politics until he was financially independent— 
“so I should never be tempted to take a post or make 
m= =a speech because my job depended on it”—and was 

elected an M.P. in 1945. 

A man of drive and considerable assurance—the 
success type, if ever there was one—Marples is today the en- 
lightened managing director of a big London civil engineering 
and building business. Marples’ specialty is housing. The Tories, 
with the re-introduction of free enterprise, aim to build 300,000 
houses a year. In the big debate on housing last fall, Churchill 
called on Marples, whose success against the formidable Bevan 
on that occasion gave him a political standing overnight. 

Far less spectacular than Eccles or Marples is a quiet, rela- 
tively unknown, 47-year-old lawyer named John Selwyn Lloyd. 
Lloyd has a fine brain, and is devastating in debate. Lloyd is very 
much of a late-comer, but all the insiders speak of him with 
respect. And he is liked by his elders, which helps. He typifies 
the millions of middle-class young Britons who went through 
the war, understand the element of Christian generosity in the 
Labor movement which saves it from tawdriness, and desperate- 
ly want to build an improving life for themselves and contribute 
to the progress of their countrymen. Selwyn Lloyd may advance 
slowly, but he will advance surely. 


The Flannel Group 

This trio by no means exhausts the list of impressive Tory 
backbenchers. Indeed, the one thing which is more striking than 
their quality is their quantity. Within their party, the young 
Tories have to fight not so much active opposition as passive 
resistance, the exponents of which they have irreverently called 
“the flannel group” (because flannel, unlike a brick wall, resists 
while giving way). 

Tory flannelism can still be met in small swatches everywhere. 
It exists on the Tory backbenches, where there are still men who 
see every Laborite as a bolshevik and every reform as a snare of 
Satan. Most importantly, it exists among the Tory bosses. 
Churchill himself is a problem. He usually runs the Tory Party. 
rather like a British public school, where boys do not advance 
much out of their turn, and juniors do not supplant prefects. 

Moreover, Churchill is passionately loyal, and when a man in 
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his 77th year returns to power after being loyal all his political 
life, he is liable to bring with him a certain amount of dead or 
dying weight. Over a late drink in a West End club, young Tories 
have confided that they wish “someone would mow the front 
bench down with a machine gun,” or that “the old man, God 
bless him, would throw in the towel.” They feel that some senior 
Tories have no communion with the new Britain. 


The Seniors 

In fact, several of the most important Tories after Churchill 
are sympathetic with the new Toryism. 

Anthony Eden—‘“my trusted deputy,” as Churchill has point- 
edly called him—is now the designated dauphin of the 
party. There is a view widely held among Tories that 
Churchill, whose health is uncertain and who needs 
rest, might not stay more than a year or so in office if 
elected. Then, having given the impulsion of his pres- 
tige and authority to the re-establishment of the Brit- 
ish international position, he might hand over the 
reins to Eden. 

At 54, Eden retains much of the glamour of the 
handsome, Homburg-hatted Foreign Secretary of the 
’30s. He is the party’s only big drawing card apart 
from Churchill, and is a much better House of Com- 
mons man than his leader, who is growing deaf and is 
often querulous or outpaced in debate. Eden knows 
just how much M.P.s will take. He never makes the 
mistake of seeming virulent or spiteful—and is a past master 
at the British art of making a speech which seems to be above 
party politics, 

Eden encourages the young Tories. He is nice to them—but 
then, he is nice to everyone, and that is perhaps why many 
sense a streak of weakness in his character. 

By far the most impressive of the senior Tory leaders is 51- 
year-old Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, sometimes known as “dead- 
pan David.” A lawyer, he “took silk” when he was 33; only one 
man in British legal history did it at an earlier age, and that was 
in 1668. Attorney General in 1945, he was deputy chief prosecu- 
tor at the Niirnberg trials. 

He is a man with an absolutely first-class mind. If the Tories 
get in, Sir David will probably be Minister of Labor. This 
would be a key job in any Tory government, because success in 
the No. 1 aim of Conservative policy—to step up production— 
could obviously be attained only with cooperation from the 
trade unions. 

Maxwell Fyfe has a nervous manner, is a poor public speaker, 
and has little crowd appeal. But these are not insurmountable 
handicaps in British politics, and success in dealing 
with organized labor could make him the most impor- 
tant Tory in the land. He is a hero to many of the 
young Tories. 


Bigger Cake & Lingering Controls 

The clash between the young Tories and the “flan- 
nel group” is shown in Tory policy, as set out in con- 
venient lack of detail for the election. Churchill him- 
self is suspicious of new approaches to economic 
problems, and recently growled at a specialist: 

“You economic experts always make it sound so 
complicated. After all, it’s only barter.” (Deep and 
disgusted Churchillian accent on the last word.) 

In emphasis, the split among Tories is as sharp as 
it is between Attlee and Bevan, The young men, for example, 
want to attack monopolies immediately. There is no anti-trust 
legislation in Britain, and about one-third of British industry 
is monopolistic. In denationalizing steel, the seniors are think- 
ing of refloating the industry on the old lines, while the juniors 
would like to have blocs of small shares either given or made 
available to workers employed in the industry. 

The older men mean to cut taxation first by reducing gov- 
ernment expenditure and then by gradually building up produc- 
tion. The young Tories want to go all out for increased pro- 
ductivity from the start: “We are much more interested in 
having a bigger cake than in re-allocating this one.” 

The divergence does not lie simply between the young and 
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impatient and the old and wary. Some of the latter are not 
fully aware of the importance of directly associating the work- 
ers with their efforts, and perhaps underestimate the extent to 
which Britain can still be galvanized by inspiring leadership in 
a well-explained common cause. 

The emphasis which all Tories place on the re-introduction of 
incentives to work and the competitive element does not mean 
that they could abolish controls overnight. The coal, railroad 
and road transport industries will not be denationalized. But 
they will be decentralized, state control will be made remoter, 
and management transferred as far as possible from Whitehall. 

The free national health service will certainly take a slash 
from the Tories, who say with sincerity that there is 
a minimum standard of living below which they will 
allow none to sink. They also like to claim that they 
will provide the same social services at less cost, which 
is electoral nonsense. One idea that the Tory brain- 
trusters are now considering is to make a charge for 
inexpensive medical drugs or treatment for minor 
ailments, but to give expensive drugs and major 
attention free to those who cannot afford to pay. 


The Differences That Matter 

There are no important differences between Tories 
on defense and foreign policy. Together they criti- 
cize Labor’s administration of the defense program, 
but do not think a greater effort possible at this time. 

Tory quarrels with Labor on foreign policy boil down to the 
claim that Eden would be a more efficient Foreign Secretary. 
Says one Tory: “The process has always had three stages. The 
first is a statement by Mr. Churchill of the necessary course to 
take, the second a denunciation by the Prime Minister of Mr. 
Churchill’s ideas as puerile, the third the adoption of Mr. 
Churchill's ideas by the government.” 

From all these circumstances has grown one of the most 
widespread illusions about this crucial election: that little really 
separates Tories from Socialists. In fact, there are two all- 
important differences: 1) the difference between the man who 
believes in free enterprise, and only imposes controls when he 
sees no alternative, and the man who believes in state ownership 
and planning for their own sake; 2) the presence of Nye Bevan. 
No one doubts the patriotism of Mr. Attlee or that of the La- 
bor Party, and Attlee has never weakened on the defense pro- 
gram, but it is evident that if he returned to power he would 
have trouble putting it over in the face of Bevan’s opposition 
in his own party. Bevan believes that the Russian threat is 
exaggerated, and that Americans are “atom happy.” 

It is hard to dodge a conclusion that the Briton who 
is willing and able to take more than a narrow view of 
his own interest must take a chance with the Tories. 
But, at election time, it would be Utopian to expect 
everyone to take more than a narrow view of his own 
interests. Looked at in that lazy but human light, the 
Tories ask for more hard work before they can prom- 
ise rewards, while Labor offers the comforts as well 
as the inconveniences of inflation, plus the vague 
assurance that somehow everyone will be looked after. 

The Tories are appealing not to the Briton’s tradi- 
tional ability to tighten his belt, but—and profound- 
ly—to his sense of human and national greatness. 

Greatness is a subject upon which the Englishman 
is usually inarticulate. But the Tories like Selwyn 
Lloyd and David Eccles are deeply conscious of it. They know 
that this is a country which must live on its wits, not on its 
resources. They know that the Briton is born with, or has ac- 
quired through the centuries, a gift for leadership which the 
world can ill afford to spare. They know Britons are tired, but 
they don’t think Britons are ready to abdicate. 

In the continuity of British life, in the strength of the fabric 
of its body politic—of so much sterner stuff, despite all buffet- 
ings, than that of any other European nation—in its fidelity to 
the old standards, combined with its curiosity about new hori- 
zons—in all these things there is evidence that the feelings of 
men like Eccles and Lloyd are shared by the great majority of 
Britons. How far they are shared, the poll next week will show. 
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THE GENERAL TIRE provides the extra security you need for 
today’s highway speeds. Extra blowout protection... extra non- 
skid safety and quick stopping, even on wet pavements. The extra 
price is nothing compared with the penalty of not having General's 
protection in emergencies. 
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PAKISTAN 


The Murder of Liaquat 


In the town of Rawalpindi, on the pre- 
carious frontier where India and Pakistan 
contend for the rich prize of Kashmir, an 
assassin’s bullets rang out this week. They 
hit and fatally wounded Liaquat Ali Khan, 
56, the chubby, able and moderate Prime 
Minister of Pakistan as he was making a 
speech to a crowded meeting. His assassin, 
a Moslem fanatic of a sect which favors 
holy war against India, was reportedly 
“torn to pieces” by the crowd. 

Liaquat, who visited the U.S. last year, 
was a friend of the West, and an enemy of 
Communism, An Oxford-educated lawyer, 
who commonly wore Western business 
clothes and a Persian lamb cap, Liaquat 
helped the late Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
achieve the separation of Pakistan as a 
state in the 1947 partition of India, and 
succeeded Jinnah as its ruler. In the restive 
world of Islam, where the way of the 
moderate is hard, he was the 13th political 
figure since 1945, and the fifth this year, 
to be brought down by an assassin. 


MIDDLE EAST 
In Mossadeq's Wake 


All over the Middle East last week, men 
with old hatreds seized new opportunities. 

The daddy of all the troubles, long un- 
derestimated Mr. Mossadeq of Iran, sat 
in Room 1619 of New York Hospital’s 
George F. Baker Pavilion, while U.N. offi- 
cials, Asiatic friends and U.S. diplomats 
tiptoed to his bedside. Though he had won 
a spectacular reputation for fainting at 
appropriate moments, he was pronounced 
in good health by U.S. doctors. After that, 
he quietly moved himself to the Ritz 
Tower. He was in New York to tell the 
U.N. Security Council (and a nationwide 
TV audience) that it had no business in- 
terfering with Iran’s decision to kick out 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. State Depart- 
ment men, noting that he had brought 
along his oil experts, thought the aged 
Premier might be willing to discuss some 
other arrangement whereby the West 
would still get the oil. The British thought 
it would be tough going. Said one: “Im- 
possible type, you know.” 

Ready with Demands. Mossadeq’s ex- 
ample was admiringly watched and quick- 
ly followed in the Middle East. In Egypt, 
75-year-old Premier Mustafa Nahas Pasha, 
who like Mossadeq has spent most of his 
life baiting the British, seized the chance 
of a lifetime, jumped on the British with 
rough demands that they vacate the Suez 
Canal zone and the Sudan (see col. 3). 

Three days later, in Iraq (Iran’s sparse- 
ly populated but oil-fat neighbor), more 
anti-British demands were announced. 
Premier Nuri es-Said requested “revision” 
of a 1930 treaty which grants the British 
two air bases in Iraq, along the air route 
to India. Nuri has a reputation as an old 
friend of England, and his demands were 
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diplomatically made, but even he assumed 
the proper anti-British posture. There was 
a reason: Egypt, the strongest Arab na- 
tion, had arranged through the Arab 
League for Iraq to follow Egypt’s lead. 

With these new—and in Egypt’s case 
reckless—demands, the West faced the 
possibility of a power vacuum in an area 
where Russia, since Czarist days, has been 
trying to expand. For the U.S., the situa- 
tion recalled a parallel: Greece in 1947. 
Then, declining power had forced the 
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Would fighting start? 


British to withdraw their troops, and the 
U.S. had assumed Britain’s obligations, 
rather than let the area go by default to 
Communist penetration, 

Ready with a Plan. In Iran, the U.S. 
was unenthusiastic about taking Britain’s 
side, yet unwilling to take Britain’s place. 
In Egypt, trouble had been foreseen. The 
U.S., Britain, France and Turkey had long 
been at work on a plan. When Nahas 
Pasha—who knew the plan was coming— 
sounded off, the State Department hastily 
unveiled it. Its main features: 

@ Replace British control of the Suez 
with a new five-power agreement setting 
up a Middle East Command. Founder 
members: U.S., Britain, France, Turkey 
and Egypt. 

@ Set up headquarters of the command in 
Egypt, for joint Suez Canal defense. Sug- 
gested initial donors of troops: Britains 
and Egypt. 

@ Establish the principle that other na- 
tions, including the U.S., contribute to 
Middle Eastern security. 

This week, Egypt cockily rejected the 
plan. But the West was not intending to 
let Egypt become another Iran, Britain 
announced that she was staying put—by 
force if necessary. 





EGYPT 


Britain: Get Out 


“The impression has got about the 
world,” said Winston Churchill recently, 
“that we have only to be threatened to 
clear out of any place.” One man who is 
clearly under this impression is Egypt’s 
El Nahas Pasha. In a go-minute speech 
before Egypt’s noisy Parliament last week, 
he demanded: 1) evacuation of all British 
forces (some 35,000 troops, and fighter 
planes) from the strategic Suez Canal 
zone; 2) a constitutional amendment in- 
corporating the Sudan into a new Nile 
kingdom of “Egypt and Sudan” (the Su- 
danese had not been consulted, but Nahas 
Pasha promised them a separate parlia- 
ment, provided that Egypt could veto its 
laws and keep control of finance, military 
affairs and foreign policy); 3) a new title 
for King Farouk: “King of Egypt and 
Sudan.” Parliament enthusiastically 
vowed to stay in session until these de- 
mands were written into law. 

Diverting Attention. In the streets of 
Cairo, excited students (thoughtfully 
given a holiday for the occasion) celebrat- 
ed Nahas Pasha’s new policy by smashing 
windows and ransacking foreign stores. 

Hero of the hour was plump and plati- 
tudinous Mohammed Salah el Din, 49, 
Foreign Minister in Nahas Pasha’s Wafd 
cabinet. Smiling Salah el Din is a dedi- 
cated nationalist with an extraordinarily 
sensitive skin (he breaks out in spots 
when exposed to Egypt’s hot sunshine, 
never ventures outside without a protect- 
ing umbrella and gloves). His single- 
minded policy since his appointment last 
year: use every means—if necessary, 
threaten appeals to Russia—to get rid 
of those British and grab the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. To him, the Suez is dust 
in the enemy’s eye; since Egypt depends 
for its life on the waters of the Nile, his 
real object is the river’s headwaters in 
the Sudan. 

At first, ailing Nahas Pasha—who prob- 
ably would like to sce the British stay in 
Suez as a defensive screen against the 
hated Israelis—resisted his Foreign Min- 
ister’s plans. But, being under attack for 
his government's corrupt mismanagement 
of Egyptian finances, he was content—as 
Egyptian politicians always have been— 
to divert attention from his own sins by 
denouncing Britain’s. 

Digging In. Britain’s stiff reaction to 
Egypt’s demands did not frighten the 
Egyptians. They talked of plans to de- 
prive British forces of water, food, elec- 
tricity and the use of Egyptian roads, 
harbors and telephone lines. 

Britain ordered her tough, desert- 
hardened Suez garrison to stand fast, and 
alerted reinforcements in Cyprus. The 
R.A.F. laid plans to airlift supplies to Suez 
in case of emergency. Would fighting 
break out in Egypt? Not unless “some- 
body else” starts it, said British Foreign 
Secretary Herbert Morrison. 
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INDUSTRIALISTS SCHLIEKER, HABERLAND, BerG & HARDERS 


GERMANY 
Strength for the West 


At war’s end Germany's economy was 
as flat and hashed up as a hamburger, but 
not nearly so nourishing. 

Today the remarkable fact is that West- 
ern Germany is pouring out more goods of 
all kinds than in 1938, the peak year of 
Géring’s arms drive. From the Baltic 
shores to the rolling green hills of Bavaria, 
there is a throb and a hum. On the wide, 
sweeping autobahns there are more cars 
than ever before in German history. Build- 
ing of houses is up to America’s boom- 
time rate. Once shattered and chilled by 
Allied bombs, the Ruhr’s blast furnaces 
this week were hot and glowing, redden- 
ing the night sky with a dramatic picture 
of economic resurgence. 

Total German output is now 128% of 
1936's. Production of iron ore, crude oil, 
light metal products, artificial fibers, opti- 
cal and precision instruments has reached 
an alltime high. 

What has done this? There are many 
factors, but basically the answer is a mix- 
ture of American dollars (over $4 billion 
in aid of all kinds) and German energy. 

And who are the men who have stirred 
the mixture? They are a curious class: 
tough and hard-driving, acute in their 
business dealings yet politically obtuse, 
often irresponsible. 

Until U.S. pressure induced Bonn to 
choke off the flow of strategic materials 
to the Soviets, many of these businessmen 
who consider themselves anti-Communists 
had complacently fattened their purses 
and paunches by slipping steel and ma- 
chinery to the Russians. 

Witty HERMANN SCHLIEKER is the out- 
standing example of this type. Only 37, 
Schlieker is one of the Ruhr’s ablest, rich- 
est (total 1950 business: $24 million) 
operators in the steel business. Son of a 
poor Hamburg ship fitter, he started work 
at 16 as an SS typist, joined the Nazi 
Party in 1941. He has twice reorganized 
the German steel industry: once for Hit- 
ler’s war production boss, Albert Speer, 
later for the Allies. With similar impar- 
tiality, he shipped $12 million worth of 
goods to the Soviets in 1949-50. Then, 
when Bonn clamped down on this trade, 
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A throb and a hum under reddened skies. 


he switched westward, made $700,000 
profit this year out.of trading German 
steel for U.S. coal. Schlieker now claims 
to be a reformed character. To prove it, 
he recently gave Diisseldorf $475,000 for 
workers’ housing. A British dossier con- 
cludes: “Schlieker is a ruthless opportun- 
ist, vain, ambitious and egotistical ... 
With his ability, ruthlessness and adapta- 
bility, he seems destined for a leading role 
in Ruhr industry whatever form of organ- 
ization it adopts in the future.” 
FrrepricH Harpers at 42 is chief trus- 
tee of Dortmund-Hérder Hiitten Union, 
Germany’s largest steel company. He is a 
single-minded technician. Never a Nazi 
Party member, he still knows or cares 
little about .politics but has managed to 
reach the conclusion that exporting to the 
East is bad “for the moment”: “You 
can’t send people iron and steel if there’s 
a danger of their using it against you.” 
Uric HABERLAND, 50, is the tempera- 
mental boss of Leverkusen’s huge Bayer 
works (biggest single chunk of the I. G. 
Farben chemical empire now being decar- 
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Escapist HYBLOVA 
On a moonlit night, a whistle. 





telized). Ex-Nazi son of an East German 
clergyman, he now claims to be apolitical. 
He is the reviving chemical industry’s 
chief business strategist. 

Fritz BERG, 50, is the bustling proto- 
type of the smaller German industrialist. 
Sole owner and boss of seven small metal 
works, he also heads the German equiva- 
lent of the N.A.M. A traditionalist, he 
fits right into the feudal atmosphere of 
his home town Altena with its margravial 
castle (1122) on the heights, its grimy, 
smoking industries below. Berg was a Nazi 
Party member from 1937 to 1945. 

Such men are hardly the stuff from 
which sturdy democracies are made. Yet 
they, as much as Konrad Adenauer’s gov- 
ernment, have made truncated West Ger- 
many a going concern. Serving their own 
interests, they also serve the West. For a 
resurrected Germany, economically and 
politically linked to NATQ, may decisive- 
ly swing the European balance of power 
against Russia. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
A Pact with Pavel 


“Because we love you [President Gott- 
wald], because we love the great General- 
issimo Stalin, and because we know you 
are leading us to a happy future.” This 
was the reason, according to official Czech 
propaganda, why 77 involuntary passen- 
gers on the famed Freedom Train to Ger- 
many (Time, Sept. 24) returned volun- 
ta.ily to Czechoslovakia, 

Pink-cheeked, 16-year-old Zdenka Hy- 
blova had another and more valid reason: 
she loved her boy friend Pavel. Zdenka, 
Pavel and Zdenka’s girl friend Alena had 
long dreamed of escaping. A year ago, all 
three had made a pact to flee their Com- 
munist land together. Then on a day that 
seemed at first like any other, Zdenka left 
the schoolhouse in Eger and climbed 
aboard the 2:09 train for Asch, the border 
town where she lived. Instead of stopping 
at Asch as it always had, the train roared 
on into Germany, and Zdenka suddenly 
found herself free. Thinking of Pavel, 
Alena and their pact, she climbed meekly 
into a bus with the rest of the 77 and 
headed home again. 

Last week Zdenka was back once more 
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in free Germany, this time with Pavel and 
Alena. In Munich, she told her story. 

Salami for Chocolate. The Czech re- 
turnees, still glowing from their unex- 
pected lark, had started their trip back in 
high holiday mood. They were given a 
royal send-off by G.I.s, who loaded them 
with chocolate bars and good wishes. They 
were careful to bite each bar in the hope 
that Czech customs men would find the 
candy less appetizing that way. On the 
other side of the border, Communist offi- 
cials and newsmen were lined up to greet 
them. “You must be so happy to be back 
again,” they exclaimed, “after the terrible 
way the Americans treated you.” “Yes,” 
said some of them, “terrible.” 

At political police headquarters, a ban- 
quet was laid out: bread with no butter, 
salami and a bottle of lemonade for each 
returning traveler. “Much better than 
American chocolate,” insisted one loyal 
Communist woman to Zdenka. 

“T was not so eager to eat this bread 
and salami,” said Zdenka, “so I walked 
over to the waiting hall. Suddenly Mr. 
Benes came over and asked me why I was 
so sad and didn’t eat. Mr. Benes was my 
teacher. Last year he failed me because I 
refused to study Communist government. 
I didn’t have the courage to tell him I 
couldn’t eat because I had come back, so I 
said I was struck by the sadness of a 
mother whose son had not returned. He 
said: ‘It is good. If she had brought up 
her son as a good Communist, this 
wouldn’t have happened. Now her boy 
will be sent to Korea to die.’” 

Afterwards, Zdenka was questioned by 
the police. “If you should spot any of 
those who stayed behind,” they warned 
her, “be sure and tell us, for these people 
will surely return as spies.” 

Morse Code on the Border. “The same 
day,” continued Zdenka, “I found Pavel 
and Alena. They didn’t expect me back. 
We had talked about escape for a year al- 
ready, but we had been afraid because it 
was said Americans tortured Czech refu- 
sees. Now I could tell them it wasn’t true. 
Now we could escape together. 

“For three weeks, we waited. I didn’t 
sleep a single night. I quarreled with my 
family, who wanted me to stay, but we 
had made our decision. On a moonlit 
night, the three of us met in the town and 
headed through the fields for the frontier. 
We were 20 yards from the border when 
someone began whistling in Morse code to 
the border guard. So we crept swiftly back 
to town. The next night we made it. 

“Where will we go now? Alena wants to 
go to Australia, Pavel and I are going to 
Canada. I have heard that you can say 
what you think there.” 


FRANCE 
In the Right Direction 


The nearest things to U.S. state legis- 
latures in France are the Departmental 
Councils of geographic areas arbitrarily 
established during the Revolution to break 
down the section rivalries of old France. 
Issues in departmental elections are usual- 
ly local, but this year, with only half the 
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Heart of a Continent 
Artery for World Trade 


Since the heart of Africa was first 
penetrated by Stanley in 1877, the 
great Congo valley has grown in- 
creasingly important to world 
traders. World War II added 
impetus to industry’s growing 
demand for the raw materials 
found in abundance in the Belgian 
Congo. 

Heading the list for export to 
the United States aresuch products 
as palm oil, tin, copper, coffee, 
lumber, cobalt and manganese. 

Delta Line with its accelerated 
service from U. 8S. Gulf ports and 
its time-saving feeder-ship opera- 
tion along the West African coast, 
provides an important link in the 
development of this trade. 
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members up for election, the vote took on 
a national character. The Communists 
campaigned against “American warmon- 
gering,” the Gaullists charged that Pre- 
mier Pleven is trading away France’s inde- 
pendence for inadequate U.S. promises. 
Only candidates with an absolute major- 
ity (519%) are elected, and where the vote 
is split there are run-off elections later, 
thus providing for a period of horse-trad- 
ing among the parties. 

Last week, with almost half the first 
elections still undecided, the word was 
“Beat the Communists,” as Socialists, 
Radical Socialists, Popular Republicans, 
Gaullists and right-wing Independents 
made deals switching their support. Re- 
sult: something of a victory for the par- 
ties right of center. Biggest losers: Com- 
munists 98, Socialists 139. Biggest gain- 
ers: Independents 108, Gaullists 80. The 
total vote for Communist candidates was 
down 5%, but it was still larger than that 
cast for any other single party. 


Timeo Danaos 

For nearly a century the French dic- 
tionary Larousse (a sort of Gallic Web- 
ster’s) defined “Greek” as meaning, 
among other things, roué, fripon, escroc— 
1) rakehell, 2) swindler, 3) crook. For 
nearly a century the Greek government 
has bombarded the Quai d'Orsay with 
complaints, to no avail. That, said La- 
rousse stiffly, is the way Frenchmen talk, 
and that is the way they must be reported, 

Last week Larousse relented. Bowled 
over by the Attic charms of a new Greek 
cultural attaché in Paris, the publishers 
announced that grec in their forthcoming 
centenary edition would be defined solely 
as an inhabitant of Greece or that which 
pertains to Greece. “In these matters,” 
said Attaché George Averoff, “official 
notes are no use. I got to know Larousse’s 
publisher. I got to know his wife. We had 
dinner—and the matter was fixed.” 


GREECE 
Love's Way 


When Tassoula Petracogeorgi, 19, rav- 
en-haired and eager-eyed, met Constantine 
Kephaloyannis, 32, wealthy and hand- 
some, it was a case of love at first sight of 
Constantine’s mustache. It was also a case 
of near war (Tre, Sept. 4, 1950). Both 
came from prominent political families 
in Crete, but Constantine’s family was 
Royalist, Tassoula’s Liberal. Tassoula’s 
father forbade the marriage, so Constan- 
tine grabbed Tassoula, carried her off to 
Mount Ida, where they were married in a 
lonely monastery, then hid in a cave pro- 
tected by a private army of Constantine’s 
family and friends. 

Then Tassoula’s father and friends set 
out after his daughter; the Greek gov- 
ernment sent troops to prevent the out- 
break of civil war and to bring Romeo & 
Juliet back. At that point, Constantine 
gave himself up. He put his bride in the 
care of the Archbishop of Athens, and was 
sentenced to two years in jail for carrying 
arms. Last week, after serving 13 months, 
Constantine was released. Patient Tassou- 
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He was allowed to keep it. 


la, all packed and ready for the delayed 
honeymoon, beamed with joy and relief: 
the jailers had Jet Constantine keep his 
mustache, 


NORWAY 


Snoop-Proof Memorial 

Of the 8,500 Russians buried on Nor- 
wegian soil, only a few lost their lives in 
liberating Norway from the Nazis. Most 
were soldiers and civilians captured by the 
Germans and taken to north Norway con- 
centration camps, where they died. The 
Norwegians buried them in 200 graveyards 
scattered throughout their country, Ever 
since, like none-too-welcome neighbors 
once carelessly invited to dinner, Russian 
officials have been dropping over. Nomi- 
nally they came to inspect the graves, but 
they used the occasion to take a good 
gander at Norway’s defenses. The Norwe- 
gians have never complained, but in their 
laconic way they began moving the scat- 
tered Russian dead into one of three cen- 
tral graveyards, less handy for snooping. 

“Desecration and mockery,” protested 
the Russians. But the Norwegians re- 
mained quite calm. No effort, they said 
last week, would be spared to make the 
new cemeteries worthy memorials. 


INDIA 


Dr. Ambedkar Speaks Out 

Dr. Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar, the 
Columbia-educated Minister for Law in 
Nehru’s cabinet, is an “untouchable,” and 
heads the largest group of India’s 60 mil- 
lion untouchables, the sub-basement of 
the towering Hindu caste system. In New 
Delhi last week, testy little Dr. Ambedkar 
strode on to the floor of Parliament, and 
demanded the privilege of explaining to 
the House why he was quitting. When he 
was refused by the Deputy Speaker, he 
angrily stalked out and gave his statement 
to the press. 

It was a 4,000-word indictment of the 
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Wide World 
OsMaAN Bator 
The thumbing wasn't easy. 


government’s policies, at home & abroad. 
Dr. Ambedkar railed against what he has 
termed Nehru’s “quixotic policy of saving 
the world.” India’s support of Red China, 
he said, was alienating her from the free 
world and choking off foreign aid to In- 
dia’s languishing millions. Then Dr. Am- 
bedkar turned to local matters. 

He was angry at delays in the passage 
of the new Hindu Code Bill (which he 
drew up), which forbids polygamy, liber- 
alizes inherjtance laws for women, and 
legalizes inter-caste marriage. 

All in all, it was quite an indictment. 
Dr. Ambedkar is the first important In- 
dian official who has openly attacked Neh- 
ru for being too friendly to China and not 
friendly enough to the U.S. But diplo- 
mats in New Delhi did not expect Dr. 
Ambedkar to attract many supporters, 
They regard him as too peevish and prej- 
udiced to rally much strength, and the 
untouchables too unorganized and inartic- 
ulate to follow his lead, even though he 
claims to speak for them, 


To Follow the Faith 


For years, on the borders of the vast, 
desolate, far western Chinese province of 
Sinkiang, imperial Britain and imperialist 
Muscovy, Red Russian and White, China’s 
bandits, warlords, Communists and Na- 
tionalists skirmished for power and posi- 
tion. None of them, however, won the al- 
legiance of the hard-riding Kazak tribes- 
men who wandered the empty plains. Is- 
lamic nomads of remote Turkish origin, 
the proud and independent Kazaks went 
on pitching their flannel tents, eating only 
meat, playing polo with the inflated skins 
of whole sheep and 200 men on a team, 
proclaiming allegiance to Allah alone, and 
generally thumbing their noses at the 
march of civilization, as they had since 
the days of Genghis Khan. 

The thumbing was not always easy. 
Twelve years ago the Russians launched 
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a determined effort to wipe out the rebel- | 


lious Mohammedans in Sinkiang. Some 
10,000 Kazaks were driven out of Barkol, 
high in the northeast. They fled south- 
ward. Some made their way across the 
frozen Himalayas to India. Some stayed 
to fight under the leadership of a tribal 
chieftain named Osman Bator who, sin- 
glehanded and armed only with outmoded 
equipment from China’s Nationalists, de- 
clared war on the whole Soviet Union. 
Over the Hills. Last year, with the Na- 
tionalists finally driven to the hills, the 
Russians widened the caravan trails 
through Sinkiang and brought their tanks 
and heavy artillery to bear on the Kazaks. 
In four battles, the rebellious tribesmen 
lost 3,000 killed, Osman was captured 
and killed. His 5,000-odd survivors split 
into groups and headed south. Last week, 
after months of agony, picking their way 
through uncharted passes across the high- 
est mountains in the world, one party of 
120 Kazak men, women & children reached 
the end of the trail—Mohammedan Kash- 
mir and its “City of the Sun,” Srinagar. 
They brought with them a proud family 
heirloom—their leader’s wife’s sewing ma- 
chine—and all that was left of 3,000 ani- 


mals they had started with—21 camels, | 


53 horses and yo black sheep. 

“We often had no water and no fuel,” 
said the goateed Kazak Thaji (Chief) 
Kussa In. “Sometimes we lived only on 
the animals’ milk. Often we killed camels 
to get drinking water.” Forty of the 
Thaji’s party, including the youngest of 
his three wives, nine brothers, and two 
boys, aged one and five, were lost. One 
night while they slept in their tents at 
Urduk on the Tibetan frontier, the nomad 
refugees were attacked by Communists, 
who killed eight men and drove away 300 
sheep, 13 camels and 25 horses. “But we 
killed ten Reds,” said Thaji Kussa 
proudly. 

Better to Live Poor. Despite their hard- 
ships, the Kazaks were cheerful. The men 
were clean-shaven and clear-eyed. The 
women’s cheeks were like red apples; their 
flowing black robes were hung with silver 
coins to denote the wealth of their men- 
folk. Once-wealthy Kussa In himself dis- 
played a huge Swiss watch at the end of 
a silver chain on his corduroy jacket. “Of 
the hundreds of horses I once owned,” he 
said, “only six are left, and now I am sell- 
ing them. But it is better to live poor in a 
land where one can follow his faith than in 
a godless country. To the Communists, 
there is no God but Stalin. Communists 








burn the Koran and punish those who are | 


caught reading it. They turn our mosques 
into theaters. They say that Islam is the 
product of a madman’s raving, used by 
reactionaries to sanction the exploitation 
of the poor. They eat pork and drink wine 
—both forbidden by our religion. But 
nothing is forbidden to the demented fol- 
lowers of the blasphemous faith of Stalin.” 

Some of Kussa In’s followers hoped to 
go on to Mecca to give thanks to Allah. 
Others planned to get jobs as teamsters. 
And what of those who had fallen into 


the hands of the Reds? “The lucky ones,” 


said Thaji Kussa In, “were shot.” 
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Tell all your dealers about 
style changes quickly—by 
*‘Multiple’’ Telegrams. Just 
supply one message and list 
of names and addresses. 
Western Union does the rest. 


For any business purpose 
A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB 
BETTER 


WESTERN 
UNION 


‘“MULTIPLE MESSAGE’ 





DELETE NUMBERS FORTY SEVEN, 
FIFTY TWO, EIGHTY THREE FROM 
OUR CATALOG. RIPPLE FINISH ALSO 
DISCONTINUED. PLEASE TELEGRAPH 
WHERE PROMPT DELIVERY NEEDED. 





LOCATING SCARCE ITEMS 


NEED DELIVERY NOT LATER THAN 
THIRTEENTH ON FOUR COILS EIGHT 
INCH NINETY FATHOMS MANILA 
ROPE. PLEASE TELEGRAPH AT ONCE 
IF CAN SUPPLY ALL OR PORTION. 





NEW RATES—MORE WORDS 


Ask your Western Union | ei | 
office for folder on TELEGRAMS | 
new revised rates— | | 
more words for less cost | => ] 
on regular Telegrams | ] 
and Night Letters! }/i—= | 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





VENEZUELA 


Bombs in Caracas 

Time Correspondent Phil Payne was in 
Caracas last week when revolt crackled 
through the capital and five other cities 
of Venezuela, His report: 


Two homemade bombs, one of them ex- 
ploding accidentally and one of them fail- 
ing to explode as planned, Jast week 
touched off an automatic reaction by Ven- 
ezuela’s jumpy military junta: cries of re- 
volt and arrests by the hundreds, 

The explosion occurred in a little house 
with a corrugated aluminum roof in Ca- 
racas’ eastern suburbs. Two revolution- 
aries were assembling a bomb from dyna- 
mite and steel pipe when the weapon, set 
off unintentionally, killed both, At Colum- 





cional, the federal police. Seguridad men 
are forever raiding the homes of known 
A.D. members without catching the men 
they want most, and without stopping 
clandestine A.D. newspapers. 

Just before last week’s bombings, the 
acting head of the Seguridad showed me 
his headquarters, discussing each section 
except the Political and Social Brigade. 
We whipped through that section so fast I 
was able to ask only two questions: 

“Are you making any political arrests 
these days?” 

“Oh, no, our work is mostly social. We 
have no political troubles. Oh, a few 
bomb-throwing anarchists, but every coun- 
try has those,” said the chief. 

“And do you have much trouble with 
clandestine literature?” 

“Clandestine literature? How do you 





Internat 


PEREZ Jiménez, SUAREZ FLAMERICH, LLOVERA PAEZ 
Why isn't everybody happy? 


bus Day ceremonies next day, someone 
tossed a bomb, hidden in a bouquet, at 
members of the junta: Lieut. Colonels 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez and Luis Felipe 
Llovera Paez and their civilian satellite, 
President German Suarez Flamerich. Mil- 
itary policemen quickly scooped up the 
bomb, but it was a dud anyway. Twenty- 
four hours later, Llovera Paez broadcast 
that the junta had “crushed” a country- 
wide uprising, with gunfights in 16 towns. 

For each bomb and for each brief bat- 
tle, the junta blamed Accién Democratica, 
the party of the elected government which 
the military men tossed out of power and 
“dissolved” by decree in November 1948. 

"We Have No Trouble." A.D. is the 
junta’s triple migrain headache. It has un- 
rground cells everywhere, especially 
among students and oilworkers. The gov- 
ernment employs an estimated 10,000 in- 
formers and agents, led by the Political 
and Social Brigade of the Se guridad Na- 


d 






mean? Political? Why, no, there is no 
such literature in Venezuela.” 

It was a nice try, but he overdid it. 

The Pointed Parable. Recently a Cara- 
cas reporter named Oscar Yanes wrote a 
story under the headline, IN CARACAS, 
EVERYBODY'S GROUCHY. Mourned Yanes: 
“Every day, people laugh less,” and he il- 
lustrated his point with a photograph of 
caraquenos glumly leaving a movie thea- 
ter after a comedy. Everywhere Yanes 
found unsmiling citizens giving each oth- 
er the rough sides of their tongues. “Par- 
don me,” said Yanes to a man he had 
jostled in the street. “Pardon, is it? A lit- 
tle more of that and I'll slug you?” was 
the reply. Yanes left the reader to won- 
der what Venezuelans have to laugh about. 

In prosperous Venezuela, why isn’t ev- 
erybody happy? . 

No other Latin American country has 
anything like the oil industry from which 
the Venezuelan government siphons off 
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60% of its annual income. Venezuela has 
mountains of iron ore, plenty of potential 
hydroelectric power. The country never 
saw anything like the present building 
activity, public and private. 

Venezuela has no unhappy foreign re- 
lations. The Communist Party, which has 
made such strides in other unsmiling na- 
tions, is split and largely ineffective. Anti- 
yanqgui propaganda is limited (Venezuela’s 
favorite Americans are baseball players). 
Of the arts, music is liveliest; Caracas 
will have roo concerts this year. There is 
talk of television in Maracaibo, 

Well, then, why isn’t everybody happy? 

Phony Election? The guarded answer 
to this question from most Venezuelans is: 
political instability. Like all de facto gov- 
ernments in Latin America, the junta 
dreams of the magic ceremony at the polls 
which can turn a military dictator into a 
constitutional President. Last April came 
the decree promising the election of a con- 
stituent assembly within 14 months. 

But will there really be elections? Ven- 
ezuelans answer: yes, there will be, because 
the junta has committed itself to elec- 
tions and fears the popular reaction to 
further delay. However, Pérez Jiménez 
(the junta’s Strong Man) is determined 
to become President, so the elections will 
have to be in his favor. And there is al- 
ways a good chance that an A.D. revolu- 
tion will beat him to the punch, 

Or Real Revolution? For the A.D. 
view, I talked freely for an hour and a 
half with the Secretary General of Accién 
Democrdtica, Leonardo Ruiz Pineda, for- 
mer cabinet minister. The cops have been 
looking for him for 27 months. Ruiz 
Pineda changes his residence every three 
days and goes out only at night, but he 
keeps in touch with the whole organiza- 
tion, sends and receives some 20 letters a 
day and frequently addresses meetings. 
Recently 80 policemen surrounded the 
house where he was staying, but he and a 
few friends shot their way out. 

Ruiz Pineda contended that A.D. has 
learned much and will do better next time 
it is in power. When will the next time be? 
And will it be evolution or revolution? 
“The government will decide,” answered 
Ruiz Pineda. “If they continue to. deny 
us liberties, if they continue to hold all 
the power, then it must be revolution.” 


MEXICO 


The Next President 

A hundred bands blared. The yells of 
70,000 partisans volleyed and thundered 
across Mexico City’s Olympic stadium. 
When the tumult died down, a small man 
spoke into the mike. “Accepting the can- 
didacy of the Party of Revolutionary In- 
stitutions (PRI), I understand fully the 
grave responsibility of this nomination,” 
said Adolfo Ruiz Cortinez. 

Mexicans understood too. Interior Min- 
ister Ruiz Cortinez had been nominated 
by the official party convention as the 
government's candidate to succeed Presi- 
dent Miguel Aleman. In present-day Mex- 
ico, that assures election. Barring death 
or accident, Adolfo Ruiz Cortinez will be 
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LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES 


Seared that her new 
{ur coat will become 


et, strayed or stolen 
le y oy gent heveld 


HERE’S no point to owning nice furs and other nice 
things for fun, and then being frigid with fear they will 
be lost, strayed or stolen. 


You know you can lose a mink in a wink. 


Every inch of good fur you own should be insured 
against every type of loss. Then furs can be the pleasure 
that the little foxes and minxes intended them to be. 


This goes, too, for every item of jewelry, for silverware, 
for cameras, and for other valuables you own. 


Quit quivering. Start covering. Consult an America Fore 
agent today, and you'll be surprised how little this fur 
insurance really costs. 


For the name of a nearby America Fore 


agent or claims office, call Western Union 
by number, and ask for Operator 25. 





THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


FIDELITY sno CASUALTY COMPANY or wew vonx 
America fore 


« INSURANCE GROUP « 








CONTINENTAL * FIDELITY-PHENIX + NIAGARA * AMERICAN EAGLE 
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Mexico’s President for six years starting 
December 1952. 
“The re so friend] d th h f | With the nomination of Ruiz Cortinez, 
V4 y an oug tiv coe the solid citizens of PRI’s leadership 
- == swung away from the flashy playboyism 
| of handsome Miguel Aleman. Greying, 
| frail and 58, with a strong facial resem- 
| blance to Boris Karloff (his nickname is 
Cara de Calavera—Skullface), Ruiz Cor- 
tinez is a far cry from the magnetic type 
traditionally admired by Mexicans. Said 
a political reporter last week, “Mexico is 
| now going to get a Coolidge.” 
| Ruiz Cortinez is a staid standard-bearer 
for Mexico’s “revolutionary” party. He 
hates publicity, speaks rarely, lives mod- 
estly in one of the capital’s more con- 
servative neighborhoods. His favorite re 
laxation is playing dominoes. After thir 
teen years in the revolutionary army wit! 
out rising above the rank of major and 














that’s why I 
Fly Canadian” 





TCA — one of the world’s great air lines — excels 


in comfort, reliability and courteous service wher- TCA 
ever their Skyliners fly. You'll enjoy flying the Fé 
Canadian way to Europe, throughout Canada or ‘ 


South to the Caribbean. You can be sure of TRANS-CANADA 
the finest Canadian hospitality when you fly 
AIR LINES 


Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
Serving NEW YORK « CLEVELAND + DETROIT + SAULT STE. MARIE « CHICAGO « BOSTON + SEATTLE « TAMPA 
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See the beautiful Pikes | : 2 . 
s AN / ; J1zZ NEZ 
Peak region of the Rock- | CanpipaTe Ruiz Cortinez 


ies in its most glorious | was poor as a boy, and st ll am. 


coloring ... every facili- : i 
Sosa: ene eleven years in government bureaus with- 


out rising above the rank of clerk, he 
joined young Mike Aleman and rode the 
escalator right behind him—first to the 
governorship of his native Veracruz, then 
to the Ministry of Interior, the job from 
which Aleman also stepped to the top. 
Through it all, he made no important 
enemies. “I was poor as a boy, and still 
am,” he murmured. “I have always lived 
on my salary” (as Interior Minister, about 
| $16,000 a year). 

Ruiz Cortinez’ friends say that as Pres- 
ident he will run his own show and will 
clean out the fat-contract men who sur- 


ty for leisure or play is 
available in the finest 
accepted manner at 


ase 


Q America’s most complete 
-- 


year around resort... 
WRITE for BROCHURE 


®&y> 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN 





No other Organ offers so much for the 
money. Compare before You Buy! 
The CONNSONATA is a development of the Sound | 






and Electronic Research Laboratories of C.G CONN 
Led., world’s largest manufacturer of band and or- 
chestra instruments and specialists in musical cone for 
three-quarters of a century . . . the same organization 
that produces CONN instruments, 
known the world over as ‘Choice 
of the Artists.” 


Write today for complete in- 
formation, details and description 
of various models. No obligation. 
CONNSONATA, Div. of C.G. 
Conn Lrd., Elkhart, Ind. Dept. 1048. 
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round the present administration. A mid- 
dle-of-the-roader in domestic politics, he 
promises to continue Aleman’s foreign 
policy of close friendship with the U.S. 
In the PRI tradition, he will not accept 
victory without putting up.a show for it. 
Between now and July, he will tour the 
country in what he says will be a “gentle 
and principally patriotic’ cam- 
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IFFICULT questions? Yes, indeed! 
D Fortunately, you are not expected 
to know the answers. 


Technical questions like these, how- 
ever, must be answered each year by 
hundreds of pharmacy graduates — 
both men and women—who take State 
Board Examinations to become Regis- 
tered Pharmacists. 


Given after years of study at a col- 
lege of pharmacy, these examinations 
test the candidates’ proficiency in 
many sciences .. . chemistry, pharma- 
cology, mathematics, toxicology, ma- 
teria medica . . . to name a few. In 
addition, practical demonstrations are 


Copyright 1951—Parke, Davis & Company 
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PARK 
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Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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E, DAVIS & CO. 


required of the many skills and tech- 
niques used in compounding prescrip- 
tions, and in dispensing hundreds of 
medicinal agents. 


The State Board Examination is 
required by law in each of the 48 
states and the District of Columbia. 
And no pharmacist may practice with- 
out successfully passing it. Then, and 
only then, does your State recognize 
and license him as a Registered Phar- 
macist. . 

Important as the State Board Exam- 
ination is to your pharmacist, it is also 
important to you. For it assures you 
of the services of a highly trained per- 
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How would you explain the action of 
sulfonamides on bacteria ? 


What are three properties of histamine? 


How would you compound a washable 
ointment containing |O% benzyl benzoate ? 


What is the difference between 
tetanus toxoid and tetanus antitoxin ? 








son—one who has fulfilled both the 
educational and the legal requirements 
of his or her calling. 


There are over 100,000 registered 
pharmacists serving in various pro- 
fessional capacities today. Working 
hand in hand with medicine and other 
sciences, pharmacists are contributing 
to longer, healthier lives for everyone. 


NATIONAL PHARMACY WEEK 
OCTOBER 21—OCTOBER 27 


Dedicated to a greater public appre- 
ciation of the ideals and accomplish- 
ments of the Profession of Pharmacy. 





Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians 


and dispensed by pharmacists. Since 1866 the company has been engaged 
continuously in a broad, active program of research, heeping pace with 
the constant changes and progress in medicine and surgery. Among the 
more than 1400 products bearing the world-famous Parke-Davis label are 
Antibiotics, Antiseptics, Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic Agents, Endocrines, 
Pharmaceutical Preparations, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products, 
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E believe that you’ll notice this about 
ROADMASTER Owners. 
“Position” is something they take for granted. 
It’s nice to know that this is the car of kings, in or out 
of power—that it is the car of rulers in distant lands 
throughout the world. 


It’s nice to know it’s the car of substantial folks 
throughout America. 


And it’s nice to know that—in power and size, in room 
and comfort, and in all-round performance—this one 
can take its confident place with the world’s out- 
standing automobiles. 


But the man who buys a ROADMASTER doesn’t feel that 
he has to prove anything by his choice — except, per- 
haps, that he knows a superbly fine automobile when 
he sees one—and enjoys what such a car can do. 


For all its length and breadth and ample roadweight— 
it has a take-off like something alive. 


It is built to last years beyond the time a fine-car owner 
is likely to drive it—but it puts a new thrill into every 
hour you drive. 

It surrounds you with spacious room and cradles you 
in cushions of double-depth softness. 

It frees you from tiring jars and jolts and jiggles of 
motor travel by putting between you and the road four 
great soft coil springs—one for every wheel. 

And it comes close to thinking for you—with the magic 
smoothness of Dynaflow Drive, and a “‘front-end 
geometry” so beautifully engineered that this car 
almost steers itself, 


These are the sort of things that win people to a 
ROADMASTER. If you feel that you two belong together, 
your Buick dealer has one more important piece of 
information for you. The price of this distinguished 
car gives you the distinction of being a fine judge of 
value. 


Equipment, accessories, trim and modela are subject to change without notice 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 











Here 


is some 


interesting news 
ahout your automobile 


Just suppose you are driving at 40 miles an 
hour ona level road. The power, of course, comes 
from the gasoline you feed your motor. Yet 50% 
of the power generated by the motor doesn’t do 
a thing to make your car go farther or faster, or 
climb a steeper hill. 


Why? Because that power never gets to the 
rear wheels. It is used to overcome engine friction. 
And we don’t ask you to take our word for it— 
America’s automotive engineers have proved it. 


Now, along comes a motor oil that proves it 
further reduces this engine friction. Which means 
the engine delivers the same power with /ess 
gasoline. 


It’s simple as ABC: The Jess engine friction, 
the Jess gas it takes to run your car. 


This has been strikingly demonstrated in 
recent months. Hundreds and hundreds of cars 
—cars of all makes and ages — cars that had been 
using every nationally known brand of motor 
oil—were given the Dynamometer Test. This 
is a machine devised by engineers to measure 
the power an engine delivers to the rear wheels. 


And what happened? After the oil in these 
cars had been changed to Macmillan, the same 
power was developed with an average of 8% less 
gasoline, 


The minute you change to Macmillan, you'll 
get an increase in power and gasoline mileage. 
You cut down on “drag’— your gasoline “pushes” 
easier than before. After the second or third drain, 
the average motorist gets an increase in gasoline 


mileage of 89%! That's because Macmillan has 
not only reduced engine friction but also has re- 
duced carbon and gum deposits in the combustion 
chamber, on rings, valves, and valve stems. This 
results in higher compression because of better 
piston seal—smoother operation, and less ten- 
dency for the motor to ping. 


Do you know what this means in money? 
Figuring gasoline at an average of 25¢ a gallon, 
it means you save 2¢ a gallon—simply by chang- 
ing your motor oil to Macmillan. 


That’s a big saving—isn’t it? Yet it’s small 
when you realize ow much more you save in re- 
pair bills. Because : The less friction, the less wear 
and tear on your car. New motors stay newer 
longer. 


Finally, remember this Macmillan Motor Oil 
not only fights friction but removes carbon froma 
your motor —cleans your motor as you drive. 


Ask for this fine motor oil at independent 
dealers where you see the sign of the big red 
“M.’ It means Money in your pocket, Mileage 
in your car. Try the OJL that makes your GAS 
go farther! 


oe. President 
MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
530 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
50 W. 50TH, NEW YORK * 624 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 


PS. If you are unable to locate a Macmillan dealer, write to 
me and I'll be glad to direct you to the one nearest you.R.S.M. 
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Family Circles 


Manhattan's tabloids called it “The War 
of the Roses.” It started last July when 
Broadway Showman Billy Rose tried to 
suppress the news that blonde Joyce 
Mathews, divorced wife of Milton Berle, 
had attempted suicide in his Ziegfeld 
Theater apartment (Time, July 23). Last 
week he was in trouble again. The scene 
was the same. His wife, former Olympic 
Swimmer Eleanor Holm, equipped with 
camera and a private detective at her side, 
raided the stronghold, found her husband 
“not alone.” With this evidence, she re- 
tired to their Beekman Place town house 
and bolted the doors. When Rose ap- 
peared, in a chauffeur-driven Cadillac, 
photographers banged away at the blink- 
ing, bewildered husband as he fumbled 
with his key, vainly trying to unlock the 
door. Then he gave up, returned to his 
apartment to let the lawyers take over. 

To the Armed Forces Wives’ Club in 
Boston, Mrs. George S. Patton admitted 
that “nothing is permanent but change” 
in the life of an.Army wife. However, she 
said, one secret Of making dismal rooms 
homelike is “always to keep a few sweet 
potatoes growing. They really make ex- 
otic vines.” 

In Paris, after finishing her first movie, 
Monte Carlo Baby, Michelle Farmer, 19- 
year-old daughter of Gloria Swanson, an- 
nounced that she was flying home to tell 
mother about her plans to marry Turk- 
ish-born Movie Producer Robert Amon, 
36. Said she: “As a kid I traveled with 
mother on enough one-night stands, I 
know what an awful lot of heartbreak and 
struggle goes into a stage career. If there’s 
a choice, you're crazy not to take a home 
and a family.” 

In Manhattan, Alice Hammerstein, 30, 





John Zimmerman 
AmBASSADOR BonNET & FRIEND 
The more the better. 
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daughter of Musical Comedy Writer Os- 
car Hammerstein Il, was busy writing 
the lyrics for a musical which will be pro- 
duced next year. Her father was “very 
pleased,” she said. “He has always wanted 
anything that will make me happy. Ex- 
cept when I wanted to be a veterinarian. 
He couldn’t understand that.” 


The Road Ahead 


From Paris, the New York Times re- 
ported an observation of Philosopher Al- 
bert Schweitzer: “The great sickness of 
man is that he is constantly seeking enter- 
tainment and more entertainment, some- 
times of the stupidest and more cruel 
type, instead of finding stimulation from 
within. Look into some aspects of sports 
and boxing and you'll see what I mean. 
Seneca was one of the first to speak out 





Evropeon 
Bitty & ELEANOR 
See our lawyers. 


against the combat of the gladiators. Isn’t 
there possibly a parallel between the de- 
cadence of the declining Roman Empire 
and our own overemphasis on mass hys- 
teria stimulated by some mass sports?” 

Playwright Clare Boothe Luce, win- 
ner of the 1951 Newman Club award for 
outstanding service in church and gov- 
ernment, spoke out against one of the 
weaknesses of world government. At the 
Newman Club Federation convention in 
Wentworth-by-the-sea, N. H., she said: 
“The United Nations offers a tragic exam- 
ple of the frustration to which the most 
idealistic efforts of materialist man is 
doomed. The U.N. is a failure, not because 
unity among nations is undesirable or im- 
possible. It is a failure because the spiritu- 
al conditions of unity are not present.” 

Professor Mortimer J. Adler, who 
helped start the University of Chicago's 
Great Books course, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco to give a series of lectures on the 
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MICHELLE Farmer & FIANCE 
Goodbye heartbreak, 


culture of the Western world, and told 
reporters that he was worried about the 
current difference between Eastern and 
Western writing. Said he: “The Western 
authors are all talking to each other, and 
the East is not a part of the conversation 
. . » Modern Eastern literature is devoted 
exclusively to present social, industrial 
and political revolutions. If these revolu- 
tions continue, Eastern books will soon 
stop being literature.” 


Great Days 


Going along with the army on its week- 
long autumn maneuvers, Sweden's 69- 
year-old King Gustav VI proved his met- 
tle as a soldier and a botanist both. He 
kept a front-line pace with his battle 
commanders and had a few words to say 
on the lack of offensive spirit in his troops. 
Once, as a line of firing tanks roared past, 
he stopped to pick up a small flower which 
none of his generals could identify. Said 
the beaming King: “It’s rather rare, in 
our parts at least, a Gentiana campestris.” 

For her war work, entertaining troops 
in Africa and France, the French embassy 
invited Marlene Dietrich to Washington, 
where Ambassador Henri Bonnet pre- 
sented her with the Order of Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. After he pinned on 
the Maltese cross and handed her a scroll, 
he kissed her warmly on both cheeks. 
Asked to hold the pose, the Ambassador 
obliged. Said he: “It’s one of the few 
times that one welcomes the photogra- 
pher’s plea for just one more picture.” 

Composer Dmitri Shostakovich, whose 
music has taken him in & out of the 
Kremlin's good graces, seemed to have 
scored again on the credit side. Top So- 
viet critics and composers applauded the 
premiére of his latest work: Ten Poems, 
arranged for a mixed chorus with chil- 
dren’s voices and based on the essays 
Democratic Vistas, written by an anarchic 


old yawper, Walt Whitman. 
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To still taste right ! 


| TASTE GONE STALE ? 

Smoke KQDLS as your 

| steady smoke for that 
clean, KQDL teste! 





MEDICINE 





Out for Blood 


The Department of Defense and the 
American Red Cross were out for blood 
last week. Press, radio, television and post- 
ers carried repeated appeals for blood 
donors, The fact behind the flurry was that 
U.S. armed forces are running short of 
blood and plasma. “We have enough 
whole blood on hand for about one week 
of heavy fighting,” said an Army medic 
in Tokyo. 

When the Korea fighting was at its 
worst last winter, U.S. civilians gave blood 
at the rate of 25,000 pints a week. During 
the summer, the rate dropped below 
10,000. Two things have given the public 
the wrong idea that blood is no longer 
urgently needed: 1) the letdown in Korea 


gency treatment for shock, doctors use 
plasma “extenders” such as salt solution, 
gelatine or Dextran. None of these con- 
tains the complex chemicals found in plas- 
ma, and none would be used if there were 
enough plasma to go around. 

While the Red Cross is whipping up its 
blood donors, the armed forces have 
started collecting bloud from servicemen. 
Last week Admiral William Fechteler 
sent a crackling “Well done” to the air- 
craft carrier Boxer, whose sailors and fly- 
ers gave 2,377 pints of blood in the midst 
of combat operations off Korea. U.S. ci- 
vilians rated no such “Well done”; it was 
mainly because of servicemen’s donations 
that the week’s total topped 49,000 pints, 
and this was still far short of the goal 
75,000 pints a week until July 1. 





G.I. rrom HEARTBREAK RIDGE RECEIVING PLASMA 
There is no substitute. 


during armistice talks,* and 2) the pub- 
licity given to so-called blood-plasma 
“substitutes.” At the same time, medics 
in Korea have been pouring three times 
as much blood and plasma into the wound- 
ed as in World War II because they have 
found that using more of it saves more 
lives. 

There is not, and cannot be, a substi- 
tute for whole blood, because it contains 
living cells. And whole blood is best for 
the wounded and for most victims of 
shock. But whole blood cannot be stored 
more than three weeks and cannot be 
given on the battlefield, so doctors use 
plasma (the blood fluid from which the 
cells have been removed) for first aid. 
Plasma will keep for years. As an emer- 
* When the number of U.S. wounded averaged 


only 300 a week; last week, 1,380 were reported 


Cancer of the Stomach 


Few forms of cancer are so terrifying as 
cancer of the stomach. It is one of the 
most difficult to detect in its early stages; 
neglected, it usually proves quickly fatal, 
and most cases are discovered too late. 
There are more than 30,000 new cases in 
the U.S. each year, and by present esti- 
mates, only one victim in 100 can expect 
to be cured. 

This situation could be much improved, 
says Los Angeles’ Dr. Lewis Warner Guiss 
(rhymes with mice). If all the victims 
could be brought to the operating table 
promptly, 25 times as many could be 
saved. The blame for the present high 
death rate, Dr. Guiss believes, is three- 
fold: 1) cancer education has focused too 
much on the forms that are easiest to de- 
tect, 2) people go around for months with 
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If it isn’t owned and 


operated by 


Pan American World Airways 


it isn’t a “Clipper 


Oe | 
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In addition to “Strato” Clipper service to 
Europe and Hawaii, Pan American provides 
the only double-decked airliner service to South 
America, to Australia and the Orient. 


When you step aboard 
a Clipper you’re in the hands 
of the World’s Most Experienced 
Airline, now flying from the 
United States to 70 lands 


on 6 continents. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American. 


20 years of consistent use 


@ The name “Clipper” was first used in connection with 
an airplane when the 4-engine “American Clipper” was 
formally christened in November 1931. 


@ It is illegal—and has been so ruled in the Federal Court 
in the State of Washington (September 21, 1935)—for any 
other airline to apply the name “Clipper” to its aircraft. 


@ Pan American’s exclusive rights to “Clipper” have been 
reaffirmed and broadened in the case of Pan American 
World Airways, Inc. vy. Clipper Van Lines, Inc. and B& B 
General Storage Warchouse, Inc. Decision was handed 
down in U. S. District Court, Eastern District of New 
York, Civil Case No. 10673, on June 21st, 1951. 


@ Finally, since “Clipper” is a registered trade-mark, it 
is illegal for another to apply “Clipper” to any product or 
service not owned and operated by Pan American World 
Airways, Inc. 


@ Ali airplanes owned and operated by Pan American 
World Airways are **Clippers’’—whether they are double- 
decked Boeings, Constellations, Convairs, DC-4's or 
DC-3's. 


@ The name, Sleeperette*, is also registered as a trade- 
mark of Pan American World Airways, Inc. Sleeperette 
service, with bed-length reclining easy chairs, was origi- 
nated by Pan American in 1947, 





@Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Patent Om. 


FAN AMERICAN Worip AIRWAYS 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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There’s nothing like having 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
OMAHA 
SstOUuX CITY 


Northern 
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dinner when you want it! 


From the youngest to the oldest travelers, having 


good food right at hand is an appealing feature of 


riding on the H1awaTuas. Just step into the diner 


for a tempting meal, or into the Tip Top Tap car 


for a beverage and a snack. 


There’s a lot more to travel on the HIAWATHAS. 
Spaciousness for example. The opportunity to stroll 
around, stretch your legs... read, sew, or play 
cards... chat with fellow passengers. 

HIAWATHA accommodations are suited to long 
or short trips and fares are scaled to your budget. 
Your Milwaukee Road ticket agent can give you 
information and planning help. 

The plastic bib shown in the picture is for tiny 
tots on HIAWATHA diners. There’ll be one for your 
child on your next trip. H. Sengstacken, Passen- 
ger Traffic Manager, 708 Union Station, Chicago. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 











| severe stomach symptoms before they see 


a doctor, 3) doctors are so discouraged by 
the poor outlook for stomach cancer pa- 
tients that they do not prod them hard 
enough to accept early surgery. 

Dr. Guiss based his conclusions on a 
study of 2,891 cases. Only 17% went to 
their doctors within a month of first notic- 
ing symptoms;* most waited nearly six 
months. A full year after first symptoms, 
less than 20% got to the operating table, 
where, says Guiss, they should have gone 
much sooner. 

Patients and doctors must share the 
blame for much of this delay, but, Dr. 
Guiss believes, there is another mistake 









"Murray fe irrett—Graph fc House 
Dr. Lewis W. Gutss 
Delay means death. 


for which doctors alone are responsible. 
If cancer is suspected (as a result of 
X rays) but not proved, physicians too 
often try to “manage” the illness with 
diet and medicines, 

Guiss argues that two things must be 
done to save more victims of stomach 
cancer: 1) people must be taught that, if 
they report their symptoms early, they 
have a chance of being cured, and 2) doc- 
tors and patients alike must recognize that 
so far the only “cure” is surgery. 


Tears, Sweat & Spit 

Will the baby be a boy or a girl? A 
biochemist at Chicago’s Loyola University, 
Gustav William Rapp, thinks he can find 
the answer, nine times out of ten, and 
three to four months before birth. The 
answer, he believes, is in the mother’s 
saliva. 

Dr. Rapp got the idea in a roundabout 
way from Dr. Garwood Richardson’s sim- 
ple urine test for pregnancy (Time, May 
2, 1949). Rapp decided to see whether any 
secretions besides urine showed pregnancy. 
He tried tears and sweat, found them no 


* Deceptively mild: vague pains and nausea, far 
less severe than the symptoms of peptic ulcer. 
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All the magic 
of the tropics 






Only 9% hours by luxury plane... 
Or 4% days by luxury liner... 
from the Pacific Coast 






For a fall vacation on American soil... free of care 
.+. packed with thrills ... moderate in cost. 





@ It's the magic of gentle, year ‘round sunshine, easing tension and driving 
worry away. It’s the witchery of strange tropic fragrances . .. of island music 
and lithe, brown figures dancing ancient hulas under a tropic moon. It’s 
peace and laughter and breath-taking beauty ...the unique enchantment 


of Hawaii. @ Air and steamship lines link Hawaii with San Francisco, 










Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver. From Honolulu on the island of 2 
OAHU, short flights take you to the other major islands of the Hawaiian 
group...MAUI, KAUAI, HAWAII, 
Let your Travel Agent help you plan 
to visit all four islands... you can see Kwai CORsESS es afin! pila ried 


them all at moderate cost. 





I f mi seeeees TROPICAL SURF PASTIMES 
U W ON BROAD WHITE BEACHES 





eee + FAMEO FOR ORCHIDS, 
VOLCANOES, QUAINT FOLKWAYS 


( 
wa ‘ 





(\ohy nse ciina venenatis 
y UL TURES ISLAND CELEBRATIONS 
HAWAII invites you with 
HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU A non-profit organization year ‘round charm ..... 


by. THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII Come anytime...come Now! 


maintained for your service 





A NEW AFTER-SHAVE LOTION! 








Adi wae Dee Sie ee ib te 


‘SPORT OF KINGS’ - by GOURIELLI 


Here is a new after-shave lotion which You can buy Sport oF Kinas after- 


is irresistibly masculine. I would make shave lotion in the lucky horseshoe at most 
an admirable present for a Steward of the good stores, for 2.50 and 1.50. There is 
Jockey Club, a Brigadier General, or also a SporT OF KINGs cologne at 3.50 
your favorite husband. and 2.00, and a shaving soap in a thump- 
” Sport oF Kins after-shave lotion is ing glass horseshoe, which becomes an 
terrifically refreshing, and most men’ will ashtray in after life and costs 1.50. 

pretend they use it for no other reason. The Sport oF KincGs_ huntsman’s 
Pure humbug. The secret truth is that — boot, shown at the right, is full of the 
most men like to sell good, and Sport finest talc Gourielli knows how to make 
oF Kings smells verm. good, very fresh, —1.50. GourIeLLI, 16 E. 55th Street, 





and very masculine. New York, 44 prices qusted plus Fed. tax except shave map 


i 


good. Saliva seemed to be a flop, too: 
half the results were negative, even with 
women known to be pregnant. Dr. Rapp 
decided to forget about it, and put the 
work aside. 

Some time later, an idea struck him: 
perhaps those “false negative” tests had 
been telling him something, after all. He 
checked the hospital records of 50 cases, 


Archie Liebermann 
Dr. Gustav W. Rapp 
"Negative" means a girl. 


found that all the “negatives” had had 
girls, the “positives” had had boys. Rapp’s 
hypothesis: a male fetus releases male 
hormones into the mother’s system— 
in sufficient quantity to be detected in 
saliva, 

To check his theory, Dr. Rapp has since 
tested goo women five to six months 
pregnant, and of his predictions 
have been right. (The test is no good for 
diabetic women, and can be thrown off 
by drugs such as aspirin.) Dr. Rapp still 
considers his findings “preliminary.” But 
recently, when his wife had a baby son, 
her doctor came hustling out of the deliv- 
ery room with the happy news that Rapp 
was right again. 


of 
2% 


Capsules 

@ The ancient idea that madness is con- 
nected with the moon’s phases (“lunacy”) 
may have had something in it after all: a 
Virginia psychiatrist and a Washington 
astronomer found that of 2,875 women 
admitted to a state hospital, the greatest 
number entered at full moon; among 
2,984 men, admissions were heaviest right 
after the new moon. Just what did the 
moon have to do with it? The two scien- 
tists didn’t begin to know: they just had 
their figures. 

@ Yale University’s Student Mental Hy- 
giene Service proudly announced that in 
its 25 years it has given first aid to more 
than 8,000 emotionally upset students 
who seemed headed for flunking, cheating, 
illness or drink. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WHISKY 


World’s Choicest Blend 





Enjoy 
the finest 
tasting 
whisky 
in the 
world 


A Schenley 
Mark of Merit 
Whisky 








Few, if any, of the world’s great whiskies can equal 
the quality of Sir John Schenley ... none can match 
its delightful taste! Here indeed is the finest-tasting whisky 
in the world—rare and full-bodied. You will enjoy in 
Sir John Schenley the lightest whisky you’ve ever tasted. 
Ask for it at finer stores, clubs and bars. 





| BLENDED 


| WHISKY 86.8 PROOF, THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 8 YEARS OR MORE 


OLD. 35% STRAIGHT WHISKY, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DIST., INC., N. Y. C. 
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ITHE THEATER| 
Old Musical in Manhattan 


Music in the Air (music by Jerome 
Kern; book & lyrics by Oscar Hammer- 
stein 2nd; produced by Reginald Ham- 
merstein) still has what it had when first 
produced in 1932—an extremely engaging 
Jerome Kern score. It no longer has very 
much else. Even in 1932, it employed old- 
fashioned European operetta largely as a 
model, if sometimes as a butt; its best 
chance in revival was to capture the nos- 
talgic charm of an unabashed period piece. 
But as revived, the show as badly lacks 
bouquet as the production lacks style. 

With such Kern favorites as /’ve Told 

very Little Star, In Egern on the Tegern 
See, The Song Is You, there is no want of 
melody. Hammerstein’s book tells how 
two Swiss villagers—a father who writes 
songs and a daughter who sings them—go 
to Zurich and almost have a fluke success 
at the expense of professional theatrical 
people. The story lets Hammerstein make 
fun of theatrical temperament while 
showing the ultimate fate of those who 
lack it. But it plods as both story and 
satire, and a name cast—Jane Pickens, 
Charles Winninger, Dennis King, Conrad 
Nagel—does little to enliven it. The trou- 



























WABASH 
Red all 


FREIGHT 


Yes, Wabash is the 
transportation link of 
the nation... its strate- 
gic location makes it 
a major link between 
East, West, North and 
South, offering you 











ae routes with 66 ble with the book isn’t just that it is old 
a or uninspired, but that it is so painfully 
a omnipresent. Music in the Air intrudes | 


no clever lyrics, displays no chorus line, 
offers no dance numbers. This makes it 
as rare a bird among musicals generally 
as it is among Swiss ones for containing 
no yodelers. 


New Play in Manhattan 

Glad Tidings (by Edward Mabley; 
produced by Harald Bromley) is set down 
in the program as a “romantic comedy.” 
Up on the stage, however, it seems like a 


sentimental farce—which, if a rarer mix- ~ BY BUSINESS 
ture, is a much less rewarding one. The Af Cs 
play tells of a well-known foreign corre- EXECUTIVES 
spondent (Melvyn Douglas) who, on the 
eve of marrying a magazine heiress (Haila 
Stoddard), is descended on by a cyclonic 
actress (Signe Hasso) with whom, 20 
years before, he had had an affair. With 
her are her two grown children, one of 
whom, he learns, is his. 

There is little action thereafter, though 





Ship via Wabash Red Ball 
Freight to or through 

| BUFFALO 

DETROIT 

TOLEDO 

CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 

DES MOINES 

OMAHA 

KANSAS CITY 


For details, call your 
| nearest Wabash 
representative or write 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 





JF” Overlooking 
famous Central Park, 
the Essex House is conveniently 
close to all important business and 


Wabash Railroad much reaction: of the father to father- social activities. The hotel has re- 

| St. Louis 1, Missouri hood, of the daughter to finding a father, cently been beautifully redecor- 

a of the actress’ son to not finding one. For ated and refurnished. Many 
kids who have been uneasily laughing off rooms with Television. 


their predicament for years, this is no Rooms with bath from $8 to $17. 
laughing matter. On the other hand, their Suites with complete serving pantry from $18. 
mother is the sort of stage type who spells Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 
laughter or nothing. Hence something 


half-real jostles something quite wacky ESSEX 
in the sort of situation that won’t admit 
of farce and feeling both. But beyond its %& 


muddled tone, Glad Tidings suffers from 
on-the-park 


the author’s clumsy, indelicate touch. The 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 





rewards, of both writing and acting, are 
fairly momentary. Though Melvyn Doug- 
las is quietly wry and down-to-earth, 


MODERN SERVICE IN THE 


HEART OF AMERICA Signe Hasso is eruptive enough to make Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
Tallulah Bankhead seem demure. yi So Tae a 
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YOU CAN RELY ON EDISON BATTERIES... 


for quick starting 


That’s what you want for your car, 
truck or tractor. A reliable, lead-acid 
type, Edison Automotive Battery will 
kick over your motor instantly under 
any conditions—and will keep doing 
it efficiently for years. 


for safety 


Modern railroading depends upon 
efficient operation of vital track-side 
and highway crossing signals. That's 
why railroads count on Edison Pri- 
mary Batteries to supply never failing 
signal power for maintaining exacting 


schedules with utmost safety. 





for long life 


and hard work 


Back-breaking jobs, like handling 
heavy materials or merchandise, are 
made easy with electric industrial 
trucks powered most economically by 
Edison Nickel-lron-Alkaline Storage 
Batteries. They are light-weight, but 
tough—and they last far longer than 
any other. 





WHATEVER you require in a battery, Edison can serve you best, because only 
Edison makes three distinctly different kinds of battery—the best for every appli- 
cation. You get the finest quality of design, materials and workmanship in every 
Edison product you buy. And with that goes the assurance that it will give you 
better service for a longer time at less cost. 


° 
(CRAY 
[N.CGORPORAT ED 
West Orange, N. J. 





YOU CAN ALWAYS RELY ON EDISON———_ 


Personal and remote control dictating equipment * Automotive and industrial batteries * Nursery and 
juvenile wood furniture * Instruments for aviation and industry * Compressed gases and hospital equipment 
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General commodity rates for 
100 pounds, New York to Los Angeles— 
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», by Air Parcel . by B 
S Post 4 DAir Express ueanoue 


a SEERA Ee Ch RDS 
* including pickup & delivery f 
. m4 


@ Daily DC-6A Airfreighter Service coast to coast... 
9 hrs. flying time 


@ Regularly scheduled service to principal U. S. cities 
®@ Special low commodity rates for many products 
cy 
° 









Prompt pickup and delivery service 


Service to major overseas cities through interline 
agreements 


SHIP THE SSliek WAY... AND SAVE! 


Call the nearest Slick office for Airfreight 
information, pickup and delivery service. 


feeb aioe inc. 


3000 N. CLYBOURN, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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SCIENCE 


Crab Compass 


Some scientists are neatness itself, but 
Professor Talbot H. Waterman works in a 
wonderful mess. His room at Yale’s Os- 
born Zoological Laboratory is a tangle of 
wires, tubes, electrical equipment, optical 
instruments, pipes, tools and gadgets. And 
all over the place crawl the stars of the 
show: live horseshoe crabs. Dr. Waterman 
is trying to find out how arthropods (crabs, 
insects, etc.) navigate. The Office of Naval 
Research is so interested that it has him 
under contract. 

Scientists know that certain arthropods, 
including horseshoe crabs and bees (Te, 
Jan, 1), can steer by the sun even when 
they cannot see it. All they need is a patcl 
of blue sky. The light that comes from it 








ol .. Alburtus 
ZOOLOGIST WATERMAN 
Through the eyes of an arthropod. 


is partially polarized,* and the direction in 
which the light vibrates shows the position 
of the sun. So the bees and crabs, whose 
eyes are sensitive to polarity, have only to 
look at the sky. It tells them where the 
sun is; then they steer by the sun, whether 
they can see it or not. 

Dr. Waterman, who discovered the pe- 
culiar talents of the horseshoe crab’s eyes, 
is now trying to find out how the eyes 
work. He dissects them under a micro- 
scope, attaches their optic nerves to deli- 
cate electrical instruments, and measures 
their responses to light of varying polarity. 
He removes their tiny lenses and measures 
their optical properties. 

The reason the Navy is interested is 
the baffling problem that airplane naviga- 
tors encounter near the North Pole. The 


* Direct light from the sun vibrates equally in 
all directions. Light scattered by particles in the 
atmosphere vibrates more in some directions 
than in others, 
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It's Brazil! Romantic 





Now via 

Miami or 
Houston ' 
Fly the Luxury 
Skyway / 


to Latin America 


lL, 
ey’ f 
- 
~ 
’ 
Now, Braniff and only Braniff offers you this famed travel combination to Two Kinds of Service—Fly Braniff’s El j 
South America ... via Houston or Miami... nonstop Miami to Panama: Conquistador, 300-mile-an-kour luxury \ 
on : , . , , ; DC-6 at regular rates. Or take d-engine El 
The ultimate in service aloft, your choice of memorable stopovers and ah. 
Pacis ox. J Intercontinental with airfare savings up to —$@ 
spectacular scenery all the way. Whatever you seek—swift business travel a5 ; . } 
) ) ) 25%. For reservations, see your travel @ 
or leisurely vacation fun—take the “Braniff combination.’”?” Known and agent or one of 48 Braniff offices located in ~~) 
preferred by international travelers on two continents. principal cities throughout the Americas. we 
Uy 
A A 
It's Festive! This is ag®of four roomy conversation It’s Luxurious! // your trip is overni It's Braniff! Jt’: the perfect travel combination 


nt a spacious berth. Arrive refreshed 


feluxe DC-6, 


r. Relax at bridge or 


ed international travelers. night's sleep aboard th 


swift, frequent schedules direct panor 
plus 


and-a-half passenger miles flown in complete safety. 






corners aboard El Con 





23 years’ flying experience... over ¢ 





canastamt 





ng chairs and picture windou 


ee 


yur ie meals, 





magnetic compass isn’t much good because 
of the nearness of the shifting magnetic 
pole. In broad daylight the navigators can 
steer by the sun, at night by the stars. But 
during the long polar twilight they can see 
neither sun nor stars. 

A good solution for the problem would 
be a simple, accurate instrument to meas- 
ure the polarity of the twilight sky and 
reveal the position of the sun below the 
horizon. Then the sun could be used to 
steer by, just as if it were visible. If Dr. 
Waterman’s work is successful, U.S. pilots 
may some time steer across the North 
Pole, high above the overcast, guided by 
an instrument patterned on the eye of a 
horseshoe crab. 


Fluorine's Empire 

Organic chemistry is about to have a 
pup, and the pup may grow, theoretically 
at least, as big as its mother. This week 
the Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co. announced that its plant at Has- 
tings, Minn. is turning out a whole litter 
of “fluorochemicals’—compounds just 
like ordinary organic chemicals (¢.g., ace- 
tic acid, ether, etc.), except that they have 
fluorine in their molecules instead of hy- 
drogen. It should be possible, says Dr. 
Nelson W. Taylor, manager of Minne- 
sota Mining’s fluorochemical department, 
to make fluorochemical substitutes for all 
the 100,000-odd organic compounds, from 
TNT to DDT, that chemists have synthe- 
sized so far. 

Snug Atoms. Organic chemistry deals 
with carbon compounds like those found 
in living organisms. Most of them have 
long chains or rings of carbon atoms with 
one atom or more of hydrogen attached 
to each carbon atom. Fluorine atoms are 
heavier than hydrogen, but they are about 
the same size, and they fit snugly into the 
molecule without disturbing the existing 
arrangement of the carbon atoms. The 
result of replacing the hydrogen atoms 
in the molecule with fluorine is a com- 
pound which resembles the organic origi- 
nal in some respects. But the new fluoro- 
chemical has different and sometimes 
remarkable properties. 

For one thing, fluorochemicals are un- 
usually stable. Unlike the organic chem- 
icals, which are often inflammable or ex- 
plosive, they resist decomposition by heat, 
chemical reagents or ultraviolet light. 
They are not attacked by bacteria or 
fungi. Some of them are very strong acids, 
others are so inert that they make fine fire 
extinguishers. 

Magic Cell. Fluorochemicals are no- 
body’s monopoly, but Minnesota Mining 
believes it has the best commercial meth- 
od of making them. Instead of starting 
with dangerous and expensive fluorine gas, 
its process, invented during World War II 
by Professor J. H. Simons of Florida Uni- 
versity, uses an electrolytic cell charged 
with hydrogen fluoride, which is much 
easier to handle. The organic compound 
that is to be transformed is mixed with 
the hydrogen fluoride. When an electric 
current is passed through the solution, 
fluorine atoms obediently change places 
with hydrogen atoms in the organic com- 
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North Carolina’s ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION 
+++ Means just that, 


Strategically located within 500 miles of 55% of the 
U. S. population, North Carolina’s excellent rail, motor, 
air and water shipping facilities put the nation’s major 
markets at your doorsteps. Yet, you are free from con- 
gestion in terms of overcrowded liviitg conditions, scarce 


labor, traffic problems, fire hazards and military targets. 


Write PAUL KELLY, 
Room T-1, Depart- 
ment of Conservation 
and Development, 
Raleigh, N. C., for 
detailed information. 
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The teal shock came 
when we gor inside! 


(Based on Hartford Claim $17B22522 


Returning home about midnight, we knew something was wrong 
as soon as we reached the front door—one of its glass panes was 
smashed! The real shock came when we got inside. Burglars had 
ransacked our house completely! 





They took my valuable watch, diamond rings, all our silverware, 
my silver fox jacket and $75 I had tucked away in a bureau 
drawer—a total loss of $1200. Fortunately we have Hartford 
Residence Theft and Burglary Insurance. The Hartford replaced 
our silverware, and paid us $936 in cash to make good for the 
other things lost. 

e e oe 

Don’t count on recovering stolen property! Police records show your 
chances as low as 1 in 15, But you can count on repayment of losses that 
are covered by Hartford Theft, Burglary and Hold-Up Insurance. The 
above loss was paid under a broad form Hartford Residence and Outside 
Theft Policy. A new Householders’ Limited Theft Policy, well suited to 
average family requirements, is also available at a basic yearly cost 
ranging from $11 to $44, depending upon where you live. 

See your Hartford agent or insurance broker for details, or mail 
coupon for free explanatory circular. In over 5,000 communities you can 
locate your Hartford agent by calling Western Union by number and 
asking for “Operator 25.” 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Send free circular on Hartford Residence Theft Insurance. 


Name. 


Address 





City State 
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pound, turning it into the corresponding 
fluorochemical. 

Minnesota Mining is not yet talking 
about all the fluoroproducts it is making. 
They are still expensive ($2 to $5 a lb.), 
but some of them, it hints, may be offered 
to the public soon, Others will reach the 
public or industry through chemical man- 
utacturers who buy fluorochemicals and 
use them in their own products. Some of 
the products: 

Prastics. Fluorochemicals link togeth- 
er into plastics just as organics do. But 
the plastics are wholly fireproof and may 
turn out to be extraordinarily strong. 

Dyes. A small amount of fluorochemi- 
cal in the molecule of a dye often changes 
its color, giving dye manufacturers a 
whole new color range. 

DETERGENTS. Certain “surface-active” 
fluorochemicals are more powerful clean- 
ing agents than any yet known. 

Wetttnc AcEents. A small amount of 
the proper fluorochemical makes a solu- 
tion “wetter.” This property is valuable in 
textile dyeing; it helps the dye reach 
every fiber of the cloth. 

PAINTS AND VARNISHES. The stability 
of fluorochemicals makes them extremely 
resistant to weathering. 

PottsHEs. Some fluorochemicals will 
not stick to either water or grease. This 
makes them effective as self-cleaning auto 
polishes, 

Drucs anp Cosmetics. Because some 
fluorochemicals are inert, they do not irri- 
tate human tissues, may replace organic 
compounds which the skin cannot tolerate. 

Such items are only the beginning, the 
Minnesota Mining men say. Lost in chem- 
ical ecstasy, they look forward to the day 
when fluorochemicals will double or triple 
the number of useful compounds that 
chemists can play with. 


The Earliest Farmers 


About 4850 B.C., 300-odd human be- 
ings, small-boned and slender, settled on a 
grassy knoll in a valley in northern Iraq. 
They and their descendants lived there 
500 years. It was perhaps the most critical 
period in human history. The founding of 
that village (which anthropologists call 
Jarmo) may mark the point in time when 
the first wandering huntsmen settled down 
to till the soil. 

Jarmo, discovered in 1948 by an expedi- 
tion led by Anthropologist Robert J. 
Braidwood of the University of Chicago’s 
Oriental Institute, covers the area of a 
modern city block. Enough of it was ex- 
cavated this year to give a good idea of 
life in the earliest farm days. 

Garden of Eden. It must have been a 
peaceful Garden-of-Eden period. Jarmo 
had no walls, and its site was not picked 
for defense. The inhabitants made no 
heavy-duty weapons, only feeble flint ar- 
rowheads for hunting small animals. Jar- 
mo’s mud houses were about 20 by 20 ft., 
each containing three small rooms and a 
small courtyard. Between each of the hud- 
dled houses were two separate walls. This 
proves, says Dr. Braidwood, that the Jar- 
moites had a well-developed sense of pri- 
vate property. The village apparently had 
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Now! The OZAMATIC — a Desk-Top Machine that 


MAKES DIRECT COPIES 





_ AT NEW LOW COST! 





No gelatins, inks or special masters. No typing, no writing. 


Makes a single copy in seconds—up to a thousand copies an hour. 





Here is the low-cost, high-quality, high-speed method 
for reproducing anything drawn, typed, printed or 
written—available at last to any business of any size— 
the world’s most versatile copying process. 


Ozalid’s new Ozamatic produces clear, exact copies 
in any width up to 16”, any length... in a wide choice 
of colors ... on a variety of papers, cloths or foils. 


It delivers a first copy in seconds, clean, dry and 
instantly ready to use... up to 1,000 letter-size copies 
an hour... at about 114¢ per copy. 


ANYONE CAN OPERATE IT — Anybody can learn 
to operate the Ozamatic in five minutes. Handsomely 
Streamlined, silent, compact. Absolutely clean in op- 
eration. Fits on a small desk, as shown here. 


LARGE VOLUME FROM A SMALL MACHINE 


1. Feed in 
originals 


No retyping 
No stencils 

No plates 

No make-ready 





Reproduces from any translucent original. 
For more opaque materials, a fast, inex- 


pensive intermediary process is required. on top of desk, 


3 e Clean, dry 





y ® One speedy, 
noiseless 
revolution 


No negatives 

No messy inks 
or chemicals 

No darkroom 





exact copies, 
instantly 

No proofreading 
No poor carbons 
No smudge 

No distortion 
No waiting 


Operation fully enclosed in compact 
machine that takes little space. Fits 


Assures absolute accuracy, complete 
clarity, in every copy ... from one to 
thousands, 


Ozamatic Saves Money . . . Eliminates double its cost, in waste time alone, in a single year. 


FOR DETAILS HOW OZAMATIC can help boost your produc- 
tion . . . cut paperwork costs ... send for Ozalid’s FREE illus- 
trated literature. Learn how easily Ozalid fits into your account- 
ing, purchasing, shipping, order handling and receiving systems, 
In any business, any department! 


Cut Copying Costs...Use 





OZALID 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., Montreal 
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Heres todays sign 
of Tonle service! 
_ MERCURY SWITCH 





SILENCE MEANS SERVICE in wall switches. 
That's why G-E mercury switches are 
fast becoming a must in electrical instal- 
lations. Because these switches have no 
moving contact blades to wear, they out- 
last ordinary spring-type switches. 


LOOK FOR G-E mer- 

cury switches when 
| you buy your new 
| home. Have your 
| electrical contractor 
install them as re- 
placements in your 
present home. 


Section D61-1080, Construction Materials Department, 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Gou can pul your confatonce tn 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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its big shots too. One house was much 
larger than the others, with six rooms and 
a corridor. It probably belonged to a 
priest or chief. 

Hoes had not yet been invented, so the 
people of Jarmo planted their crops with 
weighted digging sticks and reaped them 
with flint sickles. They grew barley, two 
kinds of wheat and some sort of legume, 
probably peas. At first they ground grain 
by rubbing it with a stone in a shallow 
stone dish. Later they developed effective 
mortars and pestles. They baked their 
bread in mud ovens stoked from the 
courtyard. 

Fertility Cult. In the ruins of Jarmo, 
Dr. Braidwood found many bones of 
young sheep and goats, proving that the 
inhabitants had domestic animals. Proba- 


bly they grazed their flocks in summer and 
kept them in the sheltered courtyards in 
To judge from the scarcity 


winter. of 





H. DeMeiss 
ANTHROPOLOGIST BRAIDWOOD 
From an oven of mud. 


Teuffen 


wild animals’ remains, the Jarmoites did 
very little hunting. 

The religion of Jarmo had probably 
changed to fit the agricultural life. In its 
ruins are no idols or magic pictures de- 
signed to improve the hunting. In their 
place are many female figurines, naked 
and obviously pregnant—proof that the 
farmers and herdsmen of Jarmo had al- 
ready developed a fertility cult. 

To industrialized westerners, the life 
of Jarmo looks crude, but the Iraqi peas- 
ants who live near Jarmo today find it not 
so strange. Modern villagers still live in 
houses like those of Jarmo. They still 
keep their animals in the courtyards and 
cultivate their scanty crops with tools 
that are not much better. They still bake 
their bread in mud ovens that have not 
changed appreciably since the discovery 
of agriculture. It took the industrial revo- 
lution to make much change in the pat- 
tern of village life that was fixed 7,000 
years ago. 
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movies you. 


9» make yourself 





A little girl is all splash and laughter. 
Color movies mirror her pink-and- 
white and blue-eyed charm, 








A little girl is a bewitching grin... and A little girl is a little dynamo. Make A little girl is a happy armful when Daddy 
g a 4 g » i PP) >, 

so he artwarmingly “alive” on the screen movies, and years hence she will romp comes home. Movies of the children grow 

you're mighty glad you’re making movies. across the screen just as she does today. more and more precious with the years. 





A little girl is alw ays your little girl... A little girl is half a dozen little girls A little girl’s birthdays, the family 

in movies. And with a Kodak movie -.. all of them fascinating. Happily, a vacations, the Christmas festivities .. 

camera, they re as simple as snapshots. complete movie record is « asy to afford. precious memories are safe in movies. 

. he little movie you see on this page... made into Brownie Movie Camera, 8mm. (left) $44.50. Built-in exposure guid 

seven full-length scenes in full color . ee: cost no fine, fast f 2.7 lens. Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine Camera, 16mm. (right) 
’ Mag azine loadi g makes single -frame and low-motion movies, to . 

more than a dollar. ( Film processing included!) With #/2.8 lens, $168.50, with caper “Ektar” 4/19 lens. $181. 


Camera prices are well within reach, too. Kodak’s ‘dun ine 
new Brownie Movie Camera costs only $44.50, and most ‘ 
dealers offer time payments. This camera operates 
as simply as a snapshot * ‘Brownie’. . .makes crisp, 
clear movies with true Brownie ease. 


Yes—easy to make ... easy on the budge t...easy to get 
starte >d—e ven this very week end—that’s hone : movies the 


eg ere Kodak 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. DE-MARK 
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ONCE AGAIN when time is on the side of those who use _ defense officials, military planners and key suppliers 
| it best, this nation’s leadership in air transportation is _ are saving countless precious hours every month, thus 
proving a vital asset. speeding up the entire defense program. 

Nowhere is there a better example of the intelligent We, of American Airlines, are proud to play a key 
use of air travel than along the route of the Flagships _role in shortening this nation’s first line of defense. 
where so many of the factories producing for our For in these critical times, nothing is so important as 
armed services are located. By using Flagship travel, keeping America strong. 
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ja U. S. Koylon Foam Mattress 
has awakened America to a new—a 
different—a more restful sleep, to 
restorative, healthful rest. 

You rest more, you turn less. 
U.S. Koylon Foam gently yields to body 
pressure. It is engineered and controlled to 
an exact resiliency. You are gently cradled 
from head to toe. The buoyant support of 
U.S. Koylon is literally unnoticeable; it permits 
free blood circulation. 

There is only one U.S. Koylon Foam. The 





companion Foundation is engineered to give you, to the 
very ounce, exact compression, Fifteen years of research 

developed this controlled rigidity. Together with the mattress, 
here is the greatest sleep luxury—L. 5. Roylon. Look for the 


exclusive cloud ticking, at finest stores. Prices you can afford. 


THERE 1S ONLY ONE 


US. oylon = t-~ hae 





FOAM You'll want furniture with U. S. Koylon Self-fluffing U. S. Koylon Pillows bring 
Cushioning, too. It fluffs and ventilotes perfect cradling comfort to head and 

itself, protects upholstery fabrics be- shoviders. They odjust to every move 

cause of U. S. Koylon’s resiliency. you make. Cool, odorless, dust-free. 
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Bottoms Up 


In nightmares, ballerinas sometimes 
dream of falling flat. In Detroit’s Masonic 
Auditorium last week, the bad dream 
came true for the whole Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, 

In the first number, four little elves, 
one after another, suddenly threw their 
feet in the air and smacked the floor, as 
though a giant hand had pulled the stage 
from under them. In Gaité Parisienne, 


even the great Alexandra Danilova and’ 


Choreographer-Dancer Leonide Massine 





dred (Rockin’ Chair) Bailey, kept drop- 
ping in. To remind others where they first 
heard his name, Red Norvo kept salting 
his half-hour stands with such tunes as 
Strike Up the Band, Night and Day, 
Sweet Georgia Brown—songs he used to 
rap out on his “woodpile” (xylophone) 
with Paul Whiteman’s band 20 years ago. 

If the songs were not all new, the style 
was. Said Red, as quiet and genial as 
ever: “One of us will just do something, 
and the others will dig it and remember. 
We've had only two rehearsals, and on the 
second one we did nothing but sit around 


Roy Pinney 


Fartow, Lomparpy & Rep Norvo 
For graduates of the woodpile, headwork. 


went down: two spills for Danilova, one 
for Massine. In the wings, frantic Ballet 
Master Frederic Franklin told his dancers: 
“Go slow... Don't listen to the music, 
just go on when I tell you.” The critic of 
the Detroit Times described the usually 
bouncy exits as like “the pussy-footing 
lope one takes when trying to avoid wak- 
ing the baby up.” 

The cause of it all was brand new linole- 
um, slick as ice. The auditorium manager 
promised to sand it thoroughly before 
the next performance. 


The New Thrill 


The music in the air at a cushiony East 
Side Manhattan nightclub last week was 
jazz all right—but subtle and discreet 
jazz. It was partly the instruments; there 
just isn’t much blare in a guitar, bass 
fiddle and vibraphone. But it was mostly 
the sandy-haired man behind the “vibes.” 
Oldtimer Red Norvo undoubtedly was, as 
Metronome said, “the new thrill.” 

Other oldtimers around town couldn’t 
keep away. Benny Goodman, Eddie Con- 
don (“What kind of a sophisticated place 
is this? I can’t even send drinks to the 
bandstand”’) and even Red's ex-wife, Mil- 
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and talk.” With a feather-fingered young 
guitarist named Tal Farlow, who after two 
years plays as if he is reading Red’s mind, 
and a bass player (Clyde Lombardy ) who 
is always there with the beat, everything 
they touched sounded like softly accent- 
ed conversation on a bench in the park. 
Since his Whiteman days, Red (real 
name: Kenneth Norville) has done time 
on the woodpile, vibes and marimba in 
bands ranging from 20-piece earsplitters 
down to sextets. Trio work is something 
fairly new, and Red finds it “all headwork 
—the bass has to cover for a drummer, 
the guitar for clarinet or trumpet, the 
vibes for piano.” Headwork or handwork, 
old Red was the uptown café set’s new pet. 


Barking Busoni 

What kind of horseplay was this? On 
the opening night of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, with no conductor 
in sight, a trumpeter stood up and blew a 
shattering blast at the audience. A figure 
in top hat and cape leaped to the podium 
and began to orate: “ *Tis not for children, 
not for gods, this play; for understanding 
people ‘tis designed . . .” Finally, Con- 
ductor Dimitri Mitropoulos appeared and 
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ure in National 
Premium —the true 
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drier, so much more 
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The National Brewing Co. Baltimore 24, Md. 
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Frospecting 


|ova new 
Ondustrial Site? 

STRIKE IT RICH IN 

COLORADO and UTAH’ 


LOCATION — A bridge between East 
and West, these Rocky Mountain 
States are centrally located for desir- 
able industrial decentralization. 


UTILITIES—Electric power, oil, natural 
gas and coal—enough to economically 
supply expanded industry for centuries. 


LABOR—Ideal climate, recreation and 
living conditions mean an adequate 
supply of permanent, productive labor. 


NATURAL RESOURCES —Colorado and 
Utah have been richly endowed with 
water, minerals, timber—industrial po 
tential is unlimited. 


DISTRIBUTION — Transportation keyed 
to Rio Grande’s direct central main 
line via Denver and Pueblo on the east 
and Salt Lake City and Ogden on the 
west adds immeasurable value to the 
countless choice industrial sites avail- 
able in Colorado and Utah. 


THE DIRECT CENTRAL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTE 


L7G 









*Mail coupon for detailed information: 


E. L. Beardsley, Director of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, 
1531 Stout Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Deor Sir: ! om interested in the industrial 


possibilities of the Rocky Mountain region. 
Pleose send me information concerning. 


“Rio-Grande 
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gave the downbeat, and the perplexed 
audience settled down to the first U.S. 
performance of Ferruccio Busoni’s “the- 
atrical capriccio,” Harlequin. 

There were no gods present, and few 
children. Philharmonic first-nighters, who 
have learned to expect surprises from 
Conductor Mitropoulos, did their best to 
be understanding people. Most of them 
found it good fun. 

Busoni, an Italian who spent much of 
his life in Berlin and was more famous as 
a pianist and pedagogue (and transcriber 
of Bach) than as a composer, wrote the 
libretto for Harlequin on a visit to the 
U.S. in 1915. He hung his sardonic and 
sometimes savage satire on romantic op- 
era, World War I and man in general, on a 
framework of commedia dell’arte. Harle- 
quin is Faust in evening clothes, and his 
suave cynicism corrodes everyone it 


touches—an old Dante-reading tailer, his 





The Bettmann Archive 
Composer BuSONI 
Faust in evening clothes. 


young wife, Harlequin’s own wife, her 
lover, a doctor and a priest. 

The music, as terse in style as the 
libretto, is sardonic too. Sample: the young 
guitar-playing tenor of the piece (David 
Lloyd) manages to parody the Walthers 
and Rodolfos of romantic German and 
Italian opera without sounding exactly 
like either. 

Conductor Mitropoulos, who once stud- 
ied composition with Busoni and as a re- 
sult took up conducting, staged his con- 
cert version of the satire more for barks 
than bites—in fact, it fell just short of 
slapstick. He arranged his orchestra on 
two sides of the stage, so that his singers 
had all the freedom of movement they 
could use. 

All that was missing was scenery. But 
an excellent cast, with John (Fledermaus ) 
Brownlee as Harlequin, Soprano Martha 
Lipton as his wife, and Bass-Baritone 
James Pease as the priest, just about 
made up for that. 
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Travel-wise visitors to 
Houston 


... find The Shamrock offers 
.a memorable experience — all 
they expected to find . . . and 
more. For The Shamrock’s 
warm hospitality, its umex- 
celled service, fabulously good 
food and spacious accommo- 
dations make their stay in 
Houston a travel highlight. 


HOUSTON . . . Convention Capitol of 
the South . . . is playing host to more 
and more national conventions and 
trade shows, thanks to the complete 
facilities of The Shamrock. Plan your 
next assemblies at The Shamrock; write 
for our Convention Booklet. 


Teletype: HO-192 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 
JACK FERRELL, Executive Manager 
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ow to put a tiling cabinet 
In 3 strongbhox 


Sound like magic? It is magic—the modern magic of Burroughs 
Microfilming. With this modern way of keeping vital business 
records you reduce your filing space requirements by as much as 
99%. All the documents that would fill an average 3-drawer filing 
cabinet can be photographed on one small roll of microfilm. 
No need to tie up valuable space . . . records are easily protected, 
and available for reference at a moment's notice. 


Call or write your nearest Burroughs office and ask for complete 
information on how Burroughs Microfilming is helping American 
business get things done... how it can save you time, money and 
space—insure safekeeping for your valuable business 
records. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Bai 
fey 
FREE —a valuable booklet of information entitled, ke at 
“Safeguarding Vital Records,” Write today for your copy. Sy 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
gut lcelin it 
x om - 





Modern microfilm equipment built by Bell & 
Howell, and sold by Burroughs, is the finest 
obtainable. It reflects Bell & Howell's acknowl- 
edged leadership in the field of precision instru- 
Bell c Howell | ments for fine photography. 


Meamut actuate 






Bell & Howell Recorder 
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The beautiful America is 


+ 4 
The service aboard 


the a 
SS 


MCHCH 


says 


Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. Jr. 


*...I speak from 
the experience of 
140 transatlantic 
crossings.”° 


everything a traveler could 
desire. The entire staff, from 
the officers to the bellboys, 
render a truly perfect service— 
passenger comfort is their chief 
concern. 


“The food is tops—such wide 
variety, so excellently prepared. 

“It is a pleasure to recommend the 
America to every American. She’s really 
magnificent . . . yet it’s like stepping 
into a little corner of home!” 

. . . 

From New York to Cobh, Havre, Southampton, 
Bremerhaven: Oct. 25, Noy. 14, Dee. 4, 


Dec, 28, Jan. 17, Feb. 7, Feb, 28, Mar. 28, 
and regularly thereafter, First Class, $295 up; 


Cabin, $200 up; Tourist, $160 up. See yourTravel © 
Agent or United States Lines, New York, muted 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los 


Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, San Francisco, 


Seattle, Washington, D. C. SN rf 
In summer 1952, the s.s. United States— la es 


largest, fastest, most luxurious passenger liner 


to ever fly the Stars and Stripes—will join e 
the s.s, America in the North Atlantic service. Trees 


NO FINER SERVICE AFLOAT OR ASHORE 















New Records 


The recording of complete operas con- 
tinued to be the big record news—as it 
has been since LP provided the ideal 
medium for it. Most notable: 

Mozart: The Magic Flute (Wilma 
Lipp and Irmgard Seefried, sopranos; An- 
ton Dermota, tenor; Erich Kunz, baritone; 
Ludwig Weber, bass; chorus of the Society 
of Friends of Music, the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Herbert von Karajan 
conducting; Columbia, 6 sides LP). The 
kind of crack performance, with its own 
unique Gemiitlichkeit, that makes music 
lovers trek to Salzburg every summer. A 
new Marriage of Figaro, with the same 
orchestra pe conductor and some of the 
same cast, offers more of the same happy 
spirit. Both recordings: excellent. 

Gershwin: Porgy and Bess (Lawrence 
Winters, baritone; Camilla Williams, so- 
prano; Inez Matthews, soprano; Warren 
Coleman, baritone; Avon Long, tenor; 
orchestra and chorus conducted by Leh- 
man Engel; Columbia, 6 sides LP). The 
first complete recording of Gershwin’s 
jazz classic reveals that the work does not 
add up to the sum of its memorable parts. 
Summertime, I Got Plenty o’ Nuttin’, It 
Ain’t Necessarily So still sparkle like dia- 
monds, but in an ocean of dross. Record- 
ing: excellent. 

Leoncavallo: Pagliacci (Richard Tuck- 
er, tenor; Lucine Amara, soprano; Giusep- 
pe Valdengo, baritone; orchestra and 
chorus of the Metropolitan Opera, Fausto 
Cleva conducting; Columbia, 4 sides LP). 
More proof that Met performances are 
usually better to listen to than to look at 
—and that Richard Tucker is one of the 
notable tenors of the day. 

Strauss: Der Rosenkavalier (Margarete 
Baumer and Ursula Richter, sopranos; 
Tiana Lemnitz, mezzo-soprano; Kurt 
Bohme, bass; chorus of the Dresden State 
Opera, the Saxonian State Orchestra, Ru- 
dolf Kempe conducting; Urania Records, 
8 sides LP). Soprano Baumer (The 
Marschallin) has an unpleasant tremolo 
and Béhme (Ochs) is too growly and 
guttural; otherwise a middling-good per- 
formance. Recording: good. 

Verdi: La Traviata (Licia Albanese, 
soprano; Jan Peerce, tenor; Robert Mer- 
rill, baritone); the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, Arturo Toscanini conducting; Vic- 
tor, 4 sides LP). The recording loses a 
little of the fervor of the splendid 1946 
broadcast. 

Other new records: 

Mahler: Kindertotenlieder (Kathleen 
Ferrier, contralto; the Vienna Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra, Bruno Walter conducting; 
Columbia, 2 sides LP), Mahler set to 
music these five poems written by Fried- 
rich Rueckert just after the death of his 
child. They are eloquently direct—the 
more so as sung by expressive Contralto 
Ferrier. Recording: excellent. 

Schubert: Die Winterreise (Hans Hot- 
ter, baritone; Michael Raucheisen, piano; 
Decca, 4 sides LP). Baritone Hotter sings 
Schubert’s mournful cycle of a winter 
journey in good voice, but he fails to take 
command of the songs. Recording: good. 
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. White Label’ 


and “Victoria Vat” 


The Medal SCOTCH of the World 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 
... their colorful tartans 

worn in glory through 

the centuries. Famous, too, is 
Dewar’s White Label and 

Victoria Vat, forever and always a 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


for distinguished service 








White Label 
Medal Scotch for more 
than 80 years 


Victoria Vat 
“None Finer” 





Full or Levee Dress 

of Drum Major 

of The Gordon Highlanders 
} in the Traditional 








¥ Regimental Tartan, 






White Label 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 





Jobn Dewar Sonst 


PERTH 





IMPORTED 
hapa ® Schenley 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Wh sky 








Until 1872, fire hose deteriorated faster 
in storage than when battling blazes. 
Then Hewitt-Robins perfected a hose 
whose tough fabric plies were chemi- 
cally impregnated (or carbolized) against 
mildew and dry rot, mortal enemies of 
conventional hose. 

It was called Maltese Cross® Fire 
Hose. The Maltese Cross made today 
is still unexcelled for long life and un- 
failing performance. No Maltese Cross 
Fire Hose has ever burst at a fire; some 
installations are still in service after 
forty-five years. 

The carbolizing process is a Hewitt- 
Robins “‘first’””»—one of many Hewitt- 
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Robins contributions to industrial hose 
life and efficiency. 


Today, among our 1000-plus types of 
natural and synthetic rubber hose, there 
are custom-designed fire hoses for in- 
dustrial, municipal and marine fire pro- 
tection .. . for water, foam, chemical or 
booster service. Whether wrapped, 
jacketed, rubber-covered or molded- 
and-braided, each reflects almost a cen- 
tury of hose-building experience . . 
each is right for the job. 


. . for industrial hose 
get in touch with 


For fire hose . 
of any kind . 
Hewitt-Robins. 


el 
sulehe, 


HEWITT Wi ROBINS 





Executive Offices: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York.17, N. Y. 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 

ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 

HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam™ mattresses, pillows and comfort-cushioning 


HEWITT-ROBINS FIRE HOSE 
can be stored for months, even 
years, without losing its supple- 
ness and strength. This cotton- 
jacketed hose is typical; it folds 
easily without kinking! , 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 
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New Vision 


Millions of Roman Catholics revere a 
spot near Fatima, in Portugal, as the 
scene of a miraculous appearance of the 
Virgin Mary. In Fatima last week stood 
Federico Cardinal Tedeschini, arch-priest 
of St. Peter's Basilica in Rome. To gath- 
ered pilgrims he brought momentous news. 

On three successive days, Oct. 30, Oct. 
31 and Nov. 1, 1950, said the Cardinal, 
the miraculous vision of Fatima was re- 
peated for Pope Pius XII: “The Holy 
Father turned his gaze from the Vatican 
gardens toward the sun, and there was re- 
newed for his eyes the miracle of this val- 
ley.” Nov. 1 was the day the Pope pro- 
claimed the dogma of the bodily ascension 
of the Virgin Mary into Heaven. 


5A g LB Li 
E. L. Musser-—Moason City G/obe-Gazette 
Jupce CHARLTON 
Confusing testimony. 


What Is a Christian? 


The question before the court in Iowa’s 
Black Hawk County Courthouse last week 
was tough to answer: What is a Christian? 
On the answer depended $75,000. 

It had never occurred to Ophthalmolo- 
gist William B. Small of Waterloo, Iowa, 
a prominent Methodist layman, that the 
answer might be difficult. When he died 
in 1939, his will directed that the income 
from $75,000 of his estate should be dis- 
tributed “to persons who believe in the 
fundamental principles of the Christian 
religion and in the Bible and who are en- 
deavoring to promulgate same.” When his 
wife died in 1949, ten nephews and nieces 
sued to break the will. Their argument: 
“There is no common agreement as to 
what constitutes the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity.” 

The hearings got under way in Water- 
loo. The first four witnesses spoke for the 
trustees. The Rev. Charles S. Hempstead, 
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district superintendent of the Methodist 
Church, Dr. Russell D. Cole, president of 
a nearby Methodist school, and Method- 
ist English Professor Miron A, Morrill all 
testified that a Christian can be defined 
as one who believes in the Apostles’ Creed, 
e.g., the Trinity and the Divinity of Christ. 
Methodist Layman Stephen A, Cohagan, 
a longtime friend of the dead man, testi- 
fied that this was what Dr, Small himself 
believed. 

Then came witnesses for the nephews 
and nieces to testify that a Christian 
might believe almost anything, or noth- 
ing. As for the Apostles’ Creed, said the 
Rev. Lewis L. Dunnington of Iowa City’s 
First Methodist Church, “many things” 
in it are unacceptable to many Christians. 
On the question of the Virgin Birth, for 
example, “I tell my parishioners to pay 
their money and take their choice.” 

Father Robert Spahn, Roman Catholic 
chaplain for Iowa State Teachers College, 


pointed out that his church takes a strong’ 


stand against private interpretation of the 
Bible, and warned that a man may be de- 
ceived in thinking he is guided by provi- 
dence. Christ himself, warned Father 
Spahn, was persecuted by “those who 
thought they were doing the will of God.” 

Pastor Charles W. Phillips of Des 
Moines’ First Unitarian Church testified 
that many theologians are in “complete 
disagreement” over Christianity’s funda- 
mental principles. Four more ministers— 
two Lutherans, a Baptist and an Episco- 
palian—did their earnest best, and made 
confusion worse confounded. 

When it was over, District Judge Shan- 
non B. Charlton, a Methodist, prudently 
gave himself several weeks in which to 
prepare his decision. 


Biblical Landmark 


It began with a Methodist publisher's 
casual question over a dinner table: 
“What, in your judgment, is the most 
urgent task in religious publishing today?” 
Answered scholarly Dr. George Buttrick 
of Manhattan’s Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church: “A new commentary on 
the Bible which would bridge the gap be- 
tween the exegetes | interpreters] and rank 
& file teachers and preachers.” 

That was ten years ago. Last week the 
first volume of just such a commentary 
was off the presses. Entitled The Jnter- 
preter’s Bible, and prepared under Dr. 
Buttrick’s general editorial direction, the 
new commentary is a landmark of biblical 
scholarship. 

Exegesis & Exposition. The sheer 
statistics of the job are staggering. But- 
trick and his collaborators have already 
spent seven years on it, and the twelfth 
and last volume will not be ready for six 
years more. The completed job will rep- 
resent the work of 146 Protestant scholars 
(of more than 25 denominations), will 
consist of some 10,000 pages, and will 
cost more than $1,000,000. The publish- 
ers, the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press (Meth- 
odist), expect to sell individual volumes 
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To you who have never known the 
train comforts and conveniences of 
the GOLDEN STATE, or have never 
traveled the low altitude way be- 
tween Chicago and California... to 
you we say, ‘Ride this famous train 
and know what it means to enjoy 
a full measure of travel pleasure.” 


Complete selections of private room 
accommodations; also reserved 
Coaches with Sleepy Hollow Chairs 
and full length leg rests, 


Lv. Chicago 1:20 pm 


—also through service from 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
St. Louis to California. 


For detailed information, tickets and reserva- 
tions, see your nearest Rock Island representative, 
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Is this 
your bottleneck? 


Today's faster business pace 
makes one fact clear. In many 
plants and offices the regular 
exterior telephone system is not 
enough! It may actually be a 
bottleneck! Kellogg SELECT-O- 
PHONE breaks that bottleneck! 


@ INCREASE PRODUCTION 
@ IMPROVE EFFICIENCY 
@ REDUCE COSTS 


Automatic; requiring no opera- 
tor and independent of your 
switchboard, SELECT-O-PHONE 
is the modern means of trans- 
mitting orders, of exchanging 
ideas with individual execu- 
tives or groups inside your 
business! 


GET THE FACTS 


Many of the greatest names in 
commerce and industry are al- 
ready using SELECT-O-PHONE! 
For complete information, send 
coupon today to: 


KELLOGG 
SelestO-Phone, 


THE /15/Q€ VOICE OF BUSINESS 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION, 9-1-3 


Kellogg Switchboard and rey Company 
6650 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, 


Pleose rush dota explaining how | can save hours and 


dollors with SELECT-O-PHONE. 


NAME 
COMPANY. - - 
5, NS EE 
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| for $8 to $9 a copy. Price of the present 


volume (number seven in the eventual 
series): $8.75 

But the grand design of The Interpret- 
er’s Bible is more impressive than any 
statistics. Each page is divided horizon- 
tally into three parts. At the top, in paral- 
lel columns, run two translations of the 
Bible’s text—the 17th Century King 
James version and the Revised Standard 
version. Below the text is a band of exe- 
gesis. Writes Dr. Buttrick of this part of 
the work: 

“A reader who casts his eye on a line of 
scripture and accepts what it ‘seems to 
mean’ is dealing in astrology or pre-Coper- 
nican astronomy rather than in the pres- 
ent wonder of heavenly truth, Truth de- 
pends, not alone on accuracy of meaning, 
but on its total setting—on what a word 
or a phrase meant for its original speaker 
in the original time and occasion.” 

Below the band of exegesis on each page 





Wide World 
Epitor BuTTRICK 


He is holding a noun and an adjective. 


comes an “exposition”—a commentary on 
the text which ministers should find help- 
ful in preparing sermons, the laymen in 
their devotions. 

Living History. The volume published 
last week contains the first two Gospels 
(Matthew and Mark). The exegesis of 
Matthew is by Episcopal Dean Sherman 
E. Johnson of the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific, the exposition by Dr. But- 
trick. The exegesis of Mark is by Episco- 
pal Professor Frederick C. Grant of Union 
Theological Seminary, and the exposition 
by Methodist Professor Halford E. Luc- 
cock of Yale Divinity School. The other 
scholars are of similar high standing. 

Fifty years ago, such a commentary 
would have been much concerned with the 
so-called “higher criticism,” i.e., the 19th 
Century emphasis on computing the age 
of manuscripts and comparing texts and 
writing styles in an effort to determine 
authorship and authenticity. 














FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO 
SHAVES DAILY 


New preparation has remarkable 
skin-soothing ingredient 


Mopern tivinc demands you shave 
every day. But your skin need not get 
irritated, rough, and often old-look- 
ing. Not any more... 

Two special ingredients in Glider 
brushless shave cream correct all this. 
One is the same type of oil that is 
used on a baby’s skin. This allows 
your razor to cut close without 
scraping. 

The second ingredient which in- 
sures your skin new shaving comfort 
is EXTRACT OF LANOLIN—a wonderful 
new substance with beneficial in- 
gredients 25 times as active as in 
plain lanolin, the well-known skin 
conditioner, 


Glider for the brushless shaver— 
whether you shave daily or less often 
—means a comfortable, clean shave. 
And for the man who must shave 
twice a day, it’s a life-saver! It keeps 
skin silky-smooth, because it’s a 
shaving preparation that’s good for 
the skin. So good that it makes after- 
shave lotions needless. All you need 
do is rub a little extra Glider right 
into your skin . . . and like a skin 
cream it replenishes the oils of your 
skin, leaves your face feeling smooth, 
relaxed with that healthy look of 
youth everybody admires. 

As makers of fine shaving prepara- 
tions for over 100 years, and as 
makers of the only shaving prepara- 
tions containing EXTRACT OF LANOLIN, 
we know there’s not a better brushless 
preparation on the market. Get a 
tube today, and see for yourself. The 


J.B. Williams 
Co., Glaston- Pre = 
bury, Conn. PRESIDENT 









DOWNTOWN TERMINAL 
ALL AIRLINES 


heart of Miami... 
open all year. 


AIR CONDITIONED ROOMS OPTIONAL 
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Biblical critics nowadays are grateful 
for the work of their roth Century prede- 
cessors. But, says Professor Samuel Ter- 
rien of Union Theological Seminary, they 
“have come to realize that many extreme | 
positions [of the “higher criticism” ] which 
were widely held at the beginning of the 
2oth Century should be either utterly re- 
jected, or at least corrected in the direc- 
tion of a qualified conservatism . . . It is 
no longer a matter of crucial importance 
to know whether or not Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch in its present form, whether 
or not Isaiah of Jerusalem was responsible 
for all the chapters of the book which 
bears his name, whether or not Matthew 
the publican composed the first canonical 
gospel.” 

The scholars, says Scholar Terrien, “are 
learning that biblical scholarship cannot 
be divorced from contemporary Christian 
testimony. Indeed, they even begin to 
sense that, in order to penetrate to the 
core of biblical religion, they must give up 
the delusion of ‘absolute’ scientific objec- 
tivity . . . They must join, with humility 
and consecration, the [fellowship] of the 
saved and look at it from within.” 

The Turning. It is in this new, commit- 
ted kind of scholarship that The Jnter- 
preter’s Bible has been written. As Dr. 
Buttrick sums it up: “There is only one 
Book. That Book is the noun; other books 
are but poor adjectives... 

“There are signs that our era is turning 
from ruinous doctrines of self-help to a 
new obedience to God's will and power, 
from man’s exploitive skill to a trust in 
God’s mercy in Jesus Christ. We pray that 
The Interpreter’s Bible may hasten that 
turning, and prepare the way along which | 
Christ shall come to reign in love, ‘King 
of kings, and Lord of lords.’ ” | 


Words of the Week 


“There are two ultimate dangers beset- 
ting present-day preoccupation with the 
problem of human rights. The first is. . . 
the danger of materialism. Who is not 
clamoring today for his economic rights, 
for what is called a decent standard of 
living? . . . There is a deadly danger that 
in our enthusiasm for economic and social 
justice we forget that man cannot live by 
bread alone... 

“The second danger is . . . the danger 
of humanism. We have been endlessly 
speaking of Auman rights, as though there 
was nothing except man in the universe, 
as though he was the center of existence 
. . - It is very well to speak of human 
rights, but may it not be that these rights 
have of late been disturbed or disregarded 
precisely because man—modern man, | 
clever man, proud man, sensuous man, 
self-sufficient man—has ceased to stand in 
fear and awe before that which is above 
him? 

“If we have our rights, God also has His 
rights over us; and in vain shall we seek 
our rights until, confessing our sins, we 
recognize in all brokenness and humility 
the dominion of God over the course of 
history and of human life.” 

—Charles Malik, Lebanon Del- 


egate to U.N., in Commonweal. | 
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3402-100, Lowboy 
Automatic Gas Furnace 
— hondsome, enomel-finish unit 
provides filtered, blower-circy 
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ye CS Furnace 


WHAT DO YOU WANT in the gas 
furnace you buy? Automatic 
operation, of course. But more 
important, you want the best 
dollar for dollar value, and full 
assurance of long-lasting, 
trouble-free satisfaction. 
You get all this with a Rheem 
Gas Furnace. Because every 
Rheem Gas Furnace is FIRE-TESTED 
—given a 48-point inspection with gas 
and controls hooked up and burners ig- 
nited. The automatic controls are tested 
-..Operation and construction details 
are checked...every assurance is made 
that every Rheem Furnace works 100% 
right! 

And when a Rheem quality-built Gas 
Furnace leaves the factory it is com- 
pletely assembled. Your dealer can in- 
stall it in your home quickly, without 
fuss or bother—ready to give you im- 
mediate, luxurious winter comfort. For 
the finest in automatic gas heating, see 
your local Rheem heating dealer now. 


Rheem Manufacturing Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22,N. Y. 


You cate ily on 
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Specialists in GAS Heating Equipment 























Jones’s “PITTsBURGH WATERFRONT” 


Gimbel Pennsylvania Art Collection 


From reformatory to Communism to sales. 


Plumbers v. Sculptors 

Architecturally speaking, Frank Lloyd 
Wright and John Ruskin are as uneasy a 
pair as a modern canvas roof supported 
by a Victorian marble arch. Yet Osbert 
Lancaster, a onetime editor of Britain’s 
Architectural Review, thinks that Wright’s 
Modern Functionalism and  Ruskin’s 
Gothic Revival movement have a striking 
similarity. Last week, in a talk over the 
BBC’s polysyllabic Third Program, Critic 
Lancaster charged that both schools rode 
their horses too hard: 

“The Goths maintained, perfectly cor- 
rectly, given . . . the prevailing intellec- 
tual climate of their time, that Gothic was 
the only style for churches. Where they 
went wildly wrong was to advance from 
this premise the untenable proposition 
that Gothic was the only style for railway 
stations. 

“Similarly, the moderns were 100% cor- 
rect in maintaining that crenellations and 
lancets were out of place on power sta- 
tions.” Where the moderns stumbled was 
in thinking that homes and churches can 
have their “function” worked out with all 
the architectural austerity of a power- 
house or railroad station. 

What should an architect try to do, 
anyway? Said Lancaster: “The role of 
the architect lies between that of the 
plumber and the sculptor, but seldom mid- 
way. If, like the majority of 19th Century 
architects, he is an esthetic snob, he will 
get as close to the sculptor as he can. If, 
like most contemporary artists, he is an 
invérted snob, he will suck up to the 
plumber ... Their conflicting theories 
[are] almost exactly complementary and, 
in my view, equally suspect.” 


Angry Man Calms Down 


In his fiercer aspects, Joe Jones* was o 


of the angriest proletarian painters of the’ 


1930s. His canvases were packed with 
demonstrators, motherless waifs and starv- 
ing victims of capitalist greed. In his milder 
moods, he turned out farm scenes in the 
best Midwestern tradition, with bright, 


# No kin of James Jones, author of From Here 
to Eternity. 
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theatrical coloring. Said Joe Jones, simply 
and violently: “I want to paint things 
that knock holes in walls.” 

This week a new show by a new Joe 
Jones was on view in Manhattan: 20 
delicately colored, wiry-lined pictures of 
beaches, towns and harbors, scenes just as 
American as his old bosomy wheatfields, 
but painted with a French accent some- 
thing like Dufy’s, astringent instead of 
earthy, and without a spark of sorrow or 
anger in them. Even Jones’s signature had 
changed from bold printing to graceful 
handwriting. 

Said the new Joe Jones, a boyish, suc- 
cessful and supremely confident artist at 
42, “I didn’t want to sit on top of a 
reputation.” 

Surprise, Surprise. Jones got his con- 
fidence and painting experience the hard 
way, after a rowdy but resourceful child- 
hood in St. Louis’ drab north side. His 
first sketches, chalked on his school walls, 
landed him in the reformatory, where he 
spent six months (aged ten) for petty 
vandalism. In his late teens, while working 
as a house painter, he studied colors and 








composition by himself, at 19 won a prize 
in a citywide art competition. Five years 
later, one of his pictures was exhibited at 
Manhattan’s Museum of Modern Art. 

By the mid-’30s, he was painting in the 
gusty mood of Thomas Benton’s rising 
Midwestern school. But the strained, an- 
gry faces he gave his farmer subjects be- 
trayed the influence of Marxart. Swayed 
by left-wing friends and the memories of 
a rough childhood, the ex-house painter 
went socially conscious with a vengeance. 
In 1934, after an uproar over his teaching 
of mixed white and Negro art classes in 
St. Louis’ Old Courthouse (where slaves 
had once been auctioned), Jones joined 
the Communist Party. 

The glamour of being a revolutionary 
ultimately wore off, and Jones found that 
his artistic progress was being slowed to a 
stumble by the party lock-step. Moreover, 
he found out, rather to his surprise, that 
the party was not just a place to let off 
steam but “a political movement.” In- 
creasingly enmeshed in the pleasures of 
bourgeois life, the rising young painter 
had no time left for party politics. Finally, 
he got out. 

Space, Not Objects. After he erased 
“class war” from his pictures, Jones found 
he was equally unhappy painting bounc- 
ing yellow wheatfields (which by 1940 


were on view in the country’s leading 


museums). On a trip to Alaska as a war 
artist in 1943, he began to experiment 
with delicate lines and low-toned colors. 
In a show held the next year, he unveiled 
the result. (“People said they were French. 
What the hell—they were more Japanese 
than French, and anyway I’m American 
and they were paintings.” 

Jones describes his new style as a reac- 
tion against “the preoccupation with light 
and shade that has victimized Western 
art since the Renaissance.” His goal is to 
create “space, not objects.” “I’m not 
interested in the humanism of the sub- 
ject. I’m interested in the humanism of 
the line.” 

His new paintings sell considerably 























PICTURES ON THE FLOOR 


In the 1,600-year-old ruins of a sumptuous villa, near Piazza Armerina in central 
Sicily, archaeologists have uncovered the finest late-Roman mosaics ever found. 
The villa was destroyed in a landslide 500 years ago. Buried under 16 to 26 feet of 
earth and rubble, the floors thus far excavated have turned out to be a treasure of 
stone and glass picture-carpets. 

The villa was apparently built by one Ancius Petronius Probus, Rome’s proconsul 
for Sicily in 406 and an ancestor of Pope Gregory the Great. Down the corridors of 
time, conquering Byzantines, Saracens and Normans trod its glittering floors. 
About a third of them have now been uncovered. 

Gingerly rolling back the tide of earth in one hall, 13 feet wide, the excavators 
found a mosaic picturing an African big-game hunt (see opposite page). After 
uncovering 72 feet of the hall, the end of the mosaic was nowhere in sight. Fish- 
ing scenes and pictures drawn from the myths of Hercules and Orpheus embel- 
lished other rooms of the villa. Probably the most startling discovery was the 
mosaic floor of what archaeologists guess was once a girls’ gymnasium. There a 
laurel-crowned prizewinner and her willowy companions disport themselves in 
skimpy woolen garb—an unmistakable preview of today’s “Bikini” style of undress. 
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better than the old ones. He now lives com- 
fortably in Morristown, N.J. with his wife 
and four children. He has become more 
& more intellectual about his paintings, 
and it makes him smile a little. “I was al- 
ways against the intellectuals. It’s good 
to be against ’em until you are one,” he 
says. “Then you can be for ’em.” 


Beauty & the Beatas 


In Bogota, Colombia, art lovers think 
highly of José Rodriguez’ painting—es- 
pecially his nubile nudes. They also think 
that Rodriguez, a shy and reticent man of 
45, is not widely enough known. Last 
month, in an effort to get him a bigger au- 
dience, Director Teresa Cuervo of Bo- 
gota’s National Museum opened a four- 
week show of his work. 

Bogota’s art fraternity was enthusiastic 
about Rodriguez’ luminous beauties. The 
Spanish ambassador asked to borrow two 





Ropricuez Nupe 
The Spanish ambassador asked for two. 


of them for exhibition in Spain. But de- 
cency leaguers, known as the beatas (the 
pious ones), were scandalized. Father Ed- 
uardo Ospina, Jesuit professor of art at 
the Universidad Javeriana, sided with the 
beatas: “Crowds don’t possess the artistic 
capacity to appreciate the total beauty 
of the human body.” Bogota’s Roman 
Catholic archbishop, Monsignor Crisanto 
Luque, formally asked the Education Min- 
istry (which runs the museum) to take 
the offending ladies down. 

The unfortunate museum officials 
obeyed with artistic indirection, They an- 
nounced that, unhappily, a damaged light- 
ing system would force them to close 
until, as it happened, the last day of 
Rodriguez’ show. Last week, after several 
days of embarrassed silence, Education 
Minister Rafael Azula conceded that the 
lighting failure was no coincidence. “There 
was a moral aspect involved in the Ro- 
driguez exhibition,” he explained. 

A visitor to the exhibition put it more 
simply: “Rodriguez’ women are divine. 
The trouble is they’re too much alive.” 
Shrugged Rodriguez: “It was a pity... 
The public was just beginning to take 
notice.” Then the shy artist went back to 
his studio to paint more nudes, 
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Says: “*TIME- 
MASTER is a thought-trap for money-making, time-saving ideas!" 


More than a dictating machine— 
your memory for ideas! 


Gone are the days when flash ideas got 
away before you could remember them! 
Now, your memory is no farther 


than your TIME-MASTER! 


a way 


For here is the thought trap that goes 
*way beyond merely speeding up corre- 
spondence. It’s a handy, fingertip way 
to do all your dictating-recording .. . 


from memos to musings! 


Memobelt does it—only T-M has it! 
Heart and soul of TIME-MASTER is the 
unique Memobelt. A tiny, flexible plastic 
record that catches every idea, every 
thought, and remembers it for you accu- 
rately. It's the recording medium that 
changed the entire concept of dictating 
machines. 

Every word, even whispered, is re- 
corded and played back by Memobelt with 
clarity! Each Memobelt holds 15 minutes’ 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 


eer we 


DICTAPHON E | : 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Dictophone offices, agents, | 
ond service the world over, ‘ 


they’re post- 
so inexpensive you use ’em 


continuous dictation! Yet, 
card size... 
file or discard! 


once and mail, 


Versatility! Efficiency! That’s what 
Memobelt has made possible in TIME- 
MASTER. Why TIME-MASTER is the 
world’s most successful dictating ma- 
It’s light, 
portable... 


chine. compact, completely 
a time-saver, cost-saver on 


the road as well as in the office. 


Thousands of busy executives 
agree that TIME-MASTER is indispensa- 
ble. Learn how to use it in 60 seconds. 
Master it in 10 minutes. Chances are it 
can help streamline your office operation! 
A call, or the coupon will get youaspeedy, 
free demonstration! 


Send for your free 
copy of “Time Itself.” 






Dictarnone Coxp., Dept. C101 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of “Time Itself.” 
Your Name. 

, 
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Zz The finest 
brandies 
are French 


wd The finest 
French brandies 
are Cognacs 


3. The finest 
Cognac is 
BISQUIT 





Bisquit's rich, full bouquet and 
clean, invigorating taste make 
it a favorite of those who know 
and appreciate the subtleties 


of really graceful living. 
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Munson G. Shaw Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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RADIO & TV 


Commercial of the Week 


For Manhattan’s Perls Galleries, which 
sell original paintings for as little as $10 a 
month; over station WNEW: 





Picasso, Braque 

And Raoul Dufy, 

Perhaps a Degas dancer... 
Or if you want a Modigliani, 
Perls has the answer. 


The New Shows 


Herb Shriner Time (Thurs. 9 p.m., 
ABC-TV) brings a latter-day and consid- 
erably less-than-life-size Will Rogers to 
the TV screen. Shriner, a transplanted 
Hoosier, has most of the master’s manner- 
isms, from the errant lock of hair to the 





Roy Stevens 


Hers SHRINER 
Less than life-size. 


habit of quizzically scratching his ear. 
And he has some of Rogers’ owlish humor. 
On the opening show, Shriner followed a 
comic monologue about an Indiana post- 
master with a small-town skit that con- 
tained liberal borrowings from such poles- 
apart sources as Thornton Wilder’s Our 
Town and Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard. 
Beneath all the imitative layers is a dis- 
tinct and often funny Shriner personality, 
which shows to good advantage in his 
gentle ribbing of the sponsor’s product, 
Arrow Shirts. 

The Frank Sinatra Show (Tues. § p.m., 
CBS-TV), with the unenviable job of 
bucking the Milton Berle show, puts its 
major reliance on song. To the accompa- 
niment of girlish squeals from the studio 
audience, Sinatra and his guests (Perry 
Como, Frankie Laine, the Andrews Sis- 
ters, Broderick Crawford) alternate their 





RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why... 


Anacin® is like a doctor’s 

prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 





(Advertisement) 


YOU 


can help 


DRAFT 
EISENHOWER 


FOR PRESIDENT 


Among Republicans, it’s Eisenhower for President 
by a wide margin over the next possible candi- 
date ... and even the Democrats prefer him to 
Truman. (As shown by latest Gallup poll.) 
If all of us who feel this way make our voices 
heard, Eisenhower can be the next President. 


Some months ago I personally wanted to do 
something about Eisenhower, so I wrote and 
paid for a “Draft Eisenhower" ad in the weekly 
newspaper of my town in Connecticut. 

Neighbors and strangers liked the idea, en- 
thusiastically sent money to expand the cam- 
paign—a non-profit undertaking. Now this ad 
in Time . . effective way to awaken the politicians 
to the need of drafting Eisenhower (the only 
man who can be elected on the Republican 
ticket) . . and show Eisenhower that we, the 
people, want him for the most important job in 
the world. 

Join this crusade . . your opportunity to 
spread the “Draft Eisenhower” gospel by help- 
ing pay for more and larger ads. Let’s show 
Lisenhower that we, the people, want him. 
Let’s show the political leaders now that they 
should choose the man most wanted by the 
public, the voters. 


p—————-CLIP THIS COUPON-—————— 














| 
| JOHN ORR YOUNG 1 
| Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 19,N.Y. | 
i 1 want to help draft Eisenhower for Pres!- 1 
{ dent. I understand that this is a non- 
1 profit plan and that you will send me a ! 
certified public accountant’s audit of your | 
| books. and further information about the ! 
| “Draft Eisenhower” Plan. 1 
{ I enclose my contributi s — 
I (Please print name au ss in full). 
{ Name — | 
Address. - — te 
{| City or Town = 
: State = - - | 
So eee oe we ee ee al 
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songs with rather painful comedy sketches. 
Though no longer in the best of voice, 
Sinatra keeps his 60-minute show moving, 
lends a hand with the commercials and 
engages each guest star in brief and occa- 
sionally entertaining badinage. 

Keep Posted (Tues. 8:30 p.m., Du 
Mont) is also challenging Milton Berle, 
but with more adult fare than Sinatra. A 
30-minute panel show intended to help 
televiewers “think clearly,” Keep Posted 
is produced by two TV veterans, Lawrence 
Spivak and Martha Rountree (Meet the 
Press). The opening show, trying to de- 
cide “What’s Next in China?”, was some- 
thing of a fizzle because of a last-minute 
cancellation by Henry Wallace, subpoe- 
naed by a congressional committee intent 
on the same question. 

Playhouse of Stars (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS- 
TV), another big-budget TV drama, con- 
centrates on top Hollywood & Broadway 
names. So far, the star system has back- 
fired: the talents of Helen Hayes and 
David Niven were wasted in a soggy ro- 
mance called Not a Chance, while Cine- 
mactor John Payne had only to tighten 
his jaw muscles menacingly as the Gov- 
ernment agent in The Name Js Belling- 
ham, a routine thriller about dope smug- 
glers. But Bellingham was noteworthy for 
imaginative camerawork, some nice at- 
mosphere touches, and the repeated scene- 
stealing of minor Actor Guy Thomajon as 
a devious Chinese businessman. 


Cartoon Critic 


Cartoonist Harold T. Webster doesn’t 
own a television set, has never seen a 
Milton Berle show, and would rather play 
bridge than watch Faye Emerson, plung- 
ing neckline and all. Yet his once-a-week 
cartoon, The Unseen Audience, has made 
him one of the nation’s best and best- 
known critics of radio & television. 

Mostly, Webster pictures the radio & 
TV audience at its moments of greatest 
strain: clubbed senseless by commercials, 
drowned in the soap-opera flood, lacerated 
by thrillers, held slack-jawed and limp 
before the endless, banal assault on ear 
and eye and mind. When his characters 
are caught with their sets off, they exhibit 
every nuance of the Walter Mitty syn- 
drome: grandmothers speak to one an- 
other with the accents of private eyes; 
moppets dry-gulch their parents from be- 
hind the furniture; housewives confront 
their startled husbands with all the teary 
grandeur of John’s Other Wife. 

From some of his readers, Webster 
draws blood instead of chuckles. An out- 
raged network executive complained to 
the New York Herald Tribune, Webster's 
employer, that The Unseen Audience is 
undermining the confidence of the Ameri- 
can public. Says Webster: “The burden of 
his letter was that he wanted me muzzled.” 
Another wrote, more in sorrow than in 
anger, agreeing that the industry had its 
shortcomings and suggesting that Webster 
drop in some time and talk the whole 
thing over (“The burden of his letter.was 
that the profits were so juicy they just 
couldn’t help themselves”), 

Though a relentless foe of all commer- 
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PARTNERS 





—— a, 
NEW VIGOR FOR 


Long skilled in producing “miracles” to order; and now 
spurred by the emergency, America’s chemical industry has 
gone all out. In laboratory, in pilot plant, in immense new 
production facilities unequalled anywhere, chemical engineers 
are waging a mighty battle. 

In the valleys of the Ohio River, where yesterday cornfields 
stood and bird dogs roamed, a thriving ‘“‘American Ruhr’ 
has sprung up. We of the Baltimore & Ohio have helped 
develop it—locating chemical plants and their supporting 
industries where they ought to be. 


In other areas, too, the B&O is assisting the chemical 
industry in meeting the challenge of Preparedness. With new 
equipment, better facilities, and more efficient methods of 
freight handling, our excellent transportation service assures a 
constant flow of America’s “lifeblood.” “Ask our man!’ 


IN PREPAREDNESS 








Hheriearkyebloed!” 
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Big NEW INDUSTRIAL PLANT Uses 
400 Tons of Rit Air Conditioning 


This factory in Cincinnati, =, over 3,000 people, has six distinct 
systems of air conditioning. These cool the large office building, a cafe- 
teria and private dining room, the two sections of the assembly floor, a 
test eee and a dynamometer block. Seven Frick NEW "ECLIPSE" 
compressors, with motors totaling 400 
horsepower, carry the load. 

Get estimates from Frick Company 
before you buy air conditioning, ice 
making, refrigerating or quick-freezing 


equipment. 
DEPERDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


FrRICK ¢: 


f Rit Ck 


Also Builders of Power Farming aad Sienaill Maihinery 

























Pair of 
“ECLIPSE” 


9-Cylinder NEW 
Compressors 


Good Lighting 
Helps 
Build Bombers 


Beas 


Men in drafting rooms need good 
light, glare-free comfortable light, 
to build the bombers America 
needs. 





In factories and plants of all kinds, 
when workers can see what they're 
doing they work better with less 
strain — produce more with less 
spoilage. 

If you have a lighting problem, 
take advantage of Day-Brite’s light- 
ing experience and quality lighting 
fixtures. Write, without obligation, 
to Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5472 
Bulwer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 


AMERICA MUST SEE WHAT IT’S DOING 


WHEN IT's 


“DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE 
SL lyhling Piles 


'T’S Easy to 5* 
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| cials (“I’ve never knowingly bought any- 


thing I heard advertised on the air’), 
Webster is gentler in his handling of the 
programs themselves, and sometimes wor- 
ries for fear one of his satires may make a 
performer unhappy. Last week he was 
cheered to get a letter from The Lonesome 
Gal (Tre, June 26, 1950), assuring him 
that she was delighted with a recent car- 
toon that showed an adolescent snarling 
“Mush!” at her honeyed comments. 

A scholarly 66-year-old six-footer who 
mistakenly believes he looks like his own 
Caspar Milquetoast, Webster makes up 






PINOT 


( 





AND NOW WELL 4) 

CALL ANOTHER 

NUMBER AND is 
| 








SHAKESPEARE 
WAS A WRITER 





TRE WOMAN WHO TACKEO 
UP SEVERAL OOO BITS oF 
INFORMATION HAS MER 
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TRUNK PACKED ANDO IS ALL Xe, 
SET FOR A FREE TRIP © HONOLULU hes Z 
gt Ss Se Pat See Da 

By Permission, Copyright, 951, 


New York Herald Tribune Inc, 
“THe UNSEEN AUDIENCE” 
When the set's off, dry-gulched. 


for his lack of a TV set by having half a 
dozen radios in his Stamford, Conn. house. 
He is at his drawing board an average of 
six hours a day (“if you count the time I 
spend dreading the whole idea”), and usu- 
ally has the radio on while he works. His 
favorite programs: Dragnet (“because it’s 
played with more restraint than most 
whodunits”) and Mary Margaret McBride 
(“because she’s usually interviewing some- 
one I know”). 


Program Preview 

For the week starting Friday, Oct. 
19. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 

ag 

Stage 52 (Sun. 6:30 p.m., ABC). 
Dramatization of French Novelist Georges 
Simenon’s thriller, The Man Who Watched 
the Trains Go By. 

Cavalcade of America (Tues. 8 p.m., 
NBC). Linda Darnell in Your Friend in 
White. 

Game of the week (Sat. 
Mutual). Northwestern 
TELEVISION 
Playhouse of Stars (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS). 
Rosalind Russell in Never Wave ata WAC. 

Football (Sat. 1:45 p.m., NBC). Yale 
v. Cornell (Eastern network). Ohio State 

. Indiana (Western network). 

a Murray Show (Sat. 8 p.m., CBS). 
Guests: Josephine Hull, Barbara Britton. 

Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 § p.m., NBC). 
Jack Carson. 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS). 
Macbeth, with Charlton Heston, Judith 


2:45 p.m., 
v. Navy. 


| Evelyn. 
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let’s look 
at the 
shape of 
things 





Lower your product’s weight with 
light-weight plastics ... and particularly 
with that leading plastic . . . polystyrene! 
You can conserve handling time and 
lower your packaging requirements by 
using light-weight polystyrene in your 
products. 


Also, more time-saving features are 
offered because you can reduce assembly 
and finishing operations with poly- 
styrene. One piece larger area moldings 
are now possible through rapid advances 


STYRON 


».-a@ quality plastic 
for a quality job! 
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to come! 











...if future plans require it... 


heres how yo 


mT) can 


ostS and get 


cut costs 
faster 


in polystyrene research, in molding 
techniques and machinery. These new 
moldings may eliminate many assembly 
steps. Then, too, polystyrene comes in a 
mi range of built-in colors . . . colors 
that won’t chip, peel or rust. This means 
that you can keep your finishing oper- 
ations to a minimum, 


Dow, as a leader in the plastics industry, 
offers you a complete line of quality con- 
trolled polystyrene formulations, sold 
under the registered trademark Styron, 


handling 


plus the expert assistance of Dow’s 

Plastics Technical Service. When look- 

ing at the shape of things to come in *51, 

be sure to include Styron plastics in 

your planning for future civilian or 

defense products. Write Dow today. 
Plastics Division—Dept, PL-35 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

New York «© Boston « Philadelphia « Wasbington 

Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis 


Houston ¢ Los Angeles « San Francisco « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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These securities, though registered, have not been approved or disapproved by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 





BEHIND THESE BONDS 


Moses by Michelangelo 


STATE oF ISRAEL $500,000,000 


Two types of Bonds ore offered at par as follows: 


(a) Interest Bearing Bonds Denominated as 
Fifteen Year 312% Dollar Coupon Bonds. Interest payable May 1 and Nov. 1 
Denominations: $500 * $1,000 * $2,500 * $5,000 * $10,000 * $100,000 


(b) Capital Appreciation Bonds Denominated as 
Twelve Year Dollar Savings Bonds. Maturity Value: 150% of issue amount 
Denominations: $50 * $100 * $250 * $500 * $1,000 * $2,500 * $5,000 * $10,000 


The State of Israel $500,000,000 Bond Issue is intended to promote the 
economic development of the State. The proceeds of the Bond Issue are to 
be used for the purchase of machinery, raw materials, equipment and other 
items designed to increase the country’s productive facilities so that it may 
earn and save foreign currency. Of the total amount, $205,000,000 is to be 
allocated for investment in the fields of industry and power. The sum of 


$130,000,000 has been designated for agricultural projects; $40,000,000 for 
the development of harbors, shipping and railroads; $45,000,000 for trade 
and services including the development of the tourist industry; and $30,000,- 
000 for the establishment of a government mortgage bank for housing. 


The balance, after payment of the expenses of the issue, is to serve as 
a reserve for unanticipated projects or for increased expenditures for the 
designated projects. 


The Government's economic development program involves a total pro- 
jected expenditure of $1,500,000,000, of which $500,000,000 is to be 
provided by Israel and other countries, and the balance is to be obtained in 
the United States. The $500,000,000 State of Israel Bond Issue is the largest 
single source of funds for this program. 


With immigration proceeding at the rate of 200,000 a year, Israel 
requires capital imports to meet the large investment necessary to create 
permanent employment opportunities and housing for the newcomers. A bal- 
anced and mature economy will as a rule produce enough to cover the con- 





HEARD OF HISTORY 


When Americans invest in big corporations, they are rightly impressed—if a company has survived for 
50, 60 or 100 years. But in the new State of Israel, there is a company of people whose history goes back 
5,000 years! During this time, the people of Israel have survived many great civilizations, as well as 
homelessness, annihilation and tyrants. ; 

Therefore, it is an event of deepest meaning to all Americans that the world’s newest democracy— 
the State of Israel—is launching its first Bond Issue. 


This issue marks the initial effort of democratic Israel to provide, during the next 3 years, a place 
to work and live in freedom for 600,000 new arrivals—the same kind of people who have already proven 
their will to survive and build. 

Consider the concrete achievements behind State of Israel Bonds: 


In 3 years, the Israelis have not only built a modern industrial plant and wrung an agricultural land 
from the ancient desert, but they have also taken unto their bosom 600,000 homeless brethren—and 
transmuted these immigrants into productive, happy people. 

Yes, there are farms and ships and commerce to dramatize the modern miracle of Israel, but of even 
greater importance, is the history of the children of Israel and their unbreakable will to survive. 

Think of the historic character behind these 314% Coupon interest-bearing Bonds as well as Israel’s 


record achievement. These Bonds are an investment for all Americans who believe the dignity of the 
human spirit is the essence of democracy. 


Further information, particularly financial information, is contained in the Registration Statement filed with the Commission 
and in a more complete Prospectus which must be furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned. 





Orders for Bonds may be placed at, and Prospectuses obtained 


American Financial and Development Corp.for Israel — = $=" a 


11 SRAE Lsons 


INDEPENDENCE BOND ISSUE 


sumptive needs of its population and to provide for some further investment 
to increase productivity. But under the best conditions, current production 
cannot begin to supply the huge capital needs of a population that is increasing 
at the enormous rate experien by Israel. Palestine and Israel, therefore, 
have always had an adverse trade balance—like many young countries facing 
immigration and development tasks, including the United States, Australia and 
New Zealand. As immigration increased, so did the adverse trade balance. 

import surplus served to meet the investment needs of the economy. For 
1949 receipts on current account were (expressed in Israel Pounds, IL.) 
LL. 20,600,000 and payments, ILL. 94,100,000. For 1950 receipts on current 
account were I.L. 23,800,000 and payments, I.L. 113,400,000. 


Ic is one of the major purposes of the Bond Issue to improve Israel's 
balance of trade through the establishment of new industrial and agricultural 
enterprises and through the expansion of production for export as well as for 

consumption. 


As of December 31, 1950, the funded debt was ILL. 114,200,000 and 
the floating debr, LL. 1,300,000. The figures do not include any Treasury 


Ww 






Tag 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.N.Y. 
or AFDCI in your own community 





Bills, because of their relationship to the Special Defense Budget which has not 
been disclosed for security reasons. 


Israel has never at any time defaulted upon the payment of principal 
or interest on any debt. 


The budgets of the Government reflect the objectives of the State of 
Israel to provide for the immigration and absorption of a large number 
Jews. From May 15, 1948 to March 31, 1949, receipts were I-L. 28,885,000 
and expenditures, I.L. 27,529,000. From April 1, 1949 to March 31, 1950, 
receipts were 1.L. 92,876,000 and expenditures IL. 93,800,000. From April 
1, 1950 to January 31, 1951, receipts were ILL. 113,473,000 and expenditures 
LL. 112,087,000. These figures do not include Special Defense Budget 
expenditures or receipts from internal loans financing same. 


The American Financial and Development Corporation for Israel with 
headquarters at 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York, is the principal 
underwriter for the State of Israel Bond Issue. The commissions or discounts 
are not to exceed 314%. 











How 


The gentleman in room 602 made 
one mistake. After paying his bill 
with a rubber check on a distant 
bank, he stayed on too long. He 
hadn’t counted on the speed with 
which the modern banking 
system clears checks. 

He didn’t know about a number 


uses which you 





similar to 
can find on nearly every check. This 
is the transit-number check-routing 
symbol of the American Bankers 
Association and the Federal 

Reserve System which speeds the 
clearance of checks. 


11-306 
1210 








caught the man in 602 


Every bank has a number 

which appears in the annual book 
“Key to Numerical System” 
compiled and printed by 

Rand M¢Nally. All changes or 


additions are registered with us 





throughout the year. 





We are honored by the faith 





of the American Bankers 
Association in the integrity and 


accuracy of our services. Integrity 





and accuracy are equally a part of 
our map-making, of the books 


we publish and of our 


PUBLISHERS + PRINTERS + MAP MAKERS 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK © SAN FRANCISCO » WASHINGTON 
ESTABLISHED 1856 
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many printing services, 


EDUCATION 





Change of Address 


It would have been a big day for any 
college. It was even more of an occasion 
for a college without a classroom or dor- 
mitory in sight. Baptist Harry Truman 
was there (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). So 
were President Gordon Gray of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and thousands 
of other notables who had come to “Rey- 
nolda,” just outside of Winston-Salem, 
for the ceremony. At the ripe old age of 
117, Baptist Wake Forest College (en- 
rollment: 1703) was breaking ground on 


ident Harold Tribble, a Baptist theolo- 
gian from Charlottesville, paid no heed 
to the skeptics. He argued and begged at 
alumni banquets, civic meetings and Bap- 
tist groups. He pointed out again & again 
that the Reynolds Foundation had no in- 
tention of trying to run the college or 
change its name. Finally, half the neces- 
sary $15 million was in. 

Wake Forest hired a Manhattan archi- 
tect to plan a new campus down to the 
last magnolia tree, sold its old one to the 
Southern Baptist Convention. The archi- 
tect drew plans for a new chapel, univer- 





Bill Ray 


Wake Forest’s New CAMpPus (ARCHITECT'S MODEL) 
They walked 110 miles for a Camel. 


its brand new campus—11o0 miles from 
its old one near Raleigh, N.C. 

The college first decided to walk 110 
miles for a Camel five years ago, when 
the Zachary Smith Reynolds Foundation 
began pouring some of its Camel millions 
into education (Trme, April 22, 1946). 
The foundation offered the college the in- 
come from a $12,000,000 trust fund if it 
would move to industrial Winston-Salem. 
Then Charles Babcock, a Reynolds in-law, 
offered a 350-acre site. Wake Forest took 
one look at its own puny campus (25 
acres), decided to accept, and set out to 
raise the money on its own to build a 
whole new college from scratch. 

Some Baptists and alumni protested 
hotly that the college was getting smeared 
with tobacco stains. They warned that if 
Wake Forest took the money, it might 
“Jose its soul,” might even find its name 
changed to Camel University.* But Pres- 


%* A fate which had already overtaken little 
Trinity College in 1924 when it accepted $6,- 
000,000 of tobacco money and Duke 
University. A story of the time has it that one 
amused onlooker suggested an appropriate com- 
pr se: “The Father, and J. B. Duke 
University.” 


became 


Son 
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sity center, library, science building, gym- 
nasium, four dormitories for men and two 
for women. The college will add other 
buildings later. 

Wake Forest’s first-rate medical school 
is already in Winston-Salem. Its law 
school now ranks with Duke and Chapel 
Hill. By the time the new campus opens, 
in the fall of 1954, Wake Forest College 
hopes to change its name to “Wake For- 
est University.” 


Change of Command 

One professor called it “the blackest 
day in the history of the college,” and 
many of his colleagues agreed with him. 
The College of William and Mary, not yet 
recovered from its athletic scandal and 
the resignation of President John Edwin 
Pomfret (Time, Sept. 24), was once again 
in a state of shock. The center of the 
storm this time: the man who had been 
chosen as President Pomfret’s successor. 

The faculty had nothing against its new 
president personally—even though he was 
a military man rather than a scholar. Rear 
Admiral Alvin Duke Chandler, 49, direc- 
tor of the Navy’s logistics plans division, 
seemed able, energetic and affable enough 








Feel it! See it! 
The Grooming 


Ms IC” 


you get with Vitalis 


Discover for yourself the stimulating, 
refreshing tingle Vitalis gives your 
scalp. Then see the neat, well-cared- 
for look it gives your hair, 
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FEEL the difference 
In your scalp = 
—'— 
50 seconds’ brisk massage with stimulating 
Vitalis and you FeeL the difference in your 


scalp—prevent dryness, rout embarrassing 
flaky dandruff. Ask your barber. 


FOOT Baa, 





SEE the difference 
in your hair ! 


Then 10 seconds to comb and you sEE the 
difference in your hair—far handsomer, 
healthier-looking, neatly groomed. Vitalis 
contains new grooming discovery. 


Vitalis 
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Above you see Whelps, 
looking exactly like 
he feels. Trouble is 
... increased record- 


at Whelps’ office have 
gotten him down. 

His plight will not be yours 
—if you depend upon the 
excellent services listed below. 


and money—they can’t be beat! 


The New Comptometer — for all office 
figure work! An exclusive control mecha- 
nism absolutely eliminates errors caused by 


on fingers! Here’s a rare combination of 
speed and accuracy! 


The Peg-Board Accounting Plan. Original 
postings yield final results! Handles all 
distribution accounting problems easily and 


speedily. 


And call us for: Rental Comptometers— 
by day or month. Skilled operators — for 
temporary oF permanent work. Factory- 
trained servicemen. 
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Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, mgokines® 


and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1720 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. Offices in all principal cities, 
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For saving time, tempers | 
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and his father, Julian A. C. Chandler, had 
been a William and Mary president be- 
fore him (1919-34). The only thing wrong 
with Admiral Chandler, the faculty in- 
sisted, was the highhanded way he had 
been chosen. 

It was all done in a surprise move by 
the Board of Visitors, which previously 
had indicated that it had no intention of 
choosing a president until next spring. The 
board had even invited a faculty commit- 
tee to make suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. Then, without notifying the com- 
mittee, or even telling Acting President 
James Wilkinson Miller, philosophy pro- 
fessor and chairman of the Division of 
Humanities, the board in closed session 
suddenly made its decision. 

The first word the faculty heard of it 
was over the 6 p.m. local news broadcast. 
By next afternoon, the professors had 
drawn up a formal protest, denouncing the 





George Hoycox 
Rear ADMIRAL CHANDLER 
Since 9 a.m., it's mister. 


action as a gross “violation of accepted 
academic practice and the traditions of 
the college. . .” The board's reply was to 
move the admiral’s installation up a day 
earlier. To Dean Nelson Marshall, who 
pushed through the. athletic investigation 
last spring, this was nothing less than a 
“studied insult to our faculty,” and he 
resigned forthwith. 

Through this campus gale last week the 
smiling admiral (“It’s ‘mister’ now—since 
9 o'clock this morning”) seemed to be 
setting a confident course. Just why the 
board had chosen him, no one on campus 
quite knew, though some suspected that 
it was “a move of vengeance” directed 
against the faculty’s recent attempt to 
take over the college athletic policy 
(Trae, Oct. 1). 

In any case, the admiral was obviously 
determined to carry on. “I’m a great be- 
liever in loyalty,” said he to his new crew. 
“Loyalty up and loyalty down. I give loy- 
alty and I expect loyalty of everyone at 
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know they’re sure to like 


“Ink-Locked” Green, black, 
against maroon, 
accidental gray or 
spillage clear base 





HOLDS 40 TIMES MORE INK THAN 
ORDINARY FOUNTAIN PEN DESK SETS 


Few gifts are more personal than an Esterbrook 444— 
and none is more welcome. ‘‘Ink-Locked’’ base holds 40 
times more ink than regular fountain pen desk sets. In 
addition, you can individualize each set with the right 
point for the way each one writes. World’s largest variety 
of point styles to choose from. All points instantly 
renewable in case of damage. 


Gsterbrook 


AMERICA'S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 
The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden 1, New Jersey 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Lid., 92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario 


Copyright 1951, The Esterbrook Pen Company 
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| this college.” Despite a falling barometer 





and the nasty weather piling up on the 
horizon, the admiral seemed to expect 
nothing but smooth sailing aboard the 
good ship William and Mary, 


Intercollegiate Library 

As every professor knows, U.S. univer- 
sity libraries are suffering from growing 
pains, They are doubling in size every 
ten to 15 years, collections are scattered 
and uncoordinated, storage space is run- 
ning out, and budgets getting thin. But 
last week, at the University of Chicago, 
something was finally done to better the 
trend. 

There, the big new Midwest Library 
Center, four years in the making, opened 
for business, was soon jangling with or- 
ders from campuses in a dozen states. 
Built with money from the Carnegie and 
Rockefeller Foundations, it is a combi- 
nation warehouse, distribution and infor- 
mation center for 14 Midwest universi- 
ties* and the famed John Crerar science 
library in Chicago. 

From now on, the 15 libraries will no 
longer have to worry about finding room 
for their little-used but necessary books. 
They will pack them off to the center for 
storage. Pooling their budgets, they will 
now be able to buy books in common, 
building up great collections together they 
could never have afforded alone, 

The center’s master catalogue will cover 
all the libraries, and a copy of it will be 
placed on each campus. From now on, a 
scholar at one university will have access 
to the treasures of many. All he will have 
to do is to look up what he wants in the 
catalogue, send a message by teletype, and 
the center will mail it out. 

In time, the 15 members hope, such 
super-libraries will be erected all over the 
U.S., forming a giant network with Wash- 
ington at its center. By last week, the 
idea was spreading. In Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Smith and Mt. Holyoke Col- 
leges—all within 15 miles of each other— 
were planning to set up an inter-library 
center of their own, 


Report Card 


Out of 339,000 college students who 
took the draft deferment test last spring, 
37% flunked, will be liable for service 
whenever their draft boards want them. 
q After studying the compulsory educa- 
tion laws of 48 nations, UNESCO an- 
nounced that British and Tasmanian chil- 
dren are required to spend more time in 
school (ten years) than any others. Next: 
U.S. children, who in most states spend 
nine. Last in line: Indonesian children, 
who don’t have to go to school at all. 

@ The University of North Carolina, over- 
whelmed with protests, changed its mind 
about exiling its Negro graduate students 
to end-zone seats during football games 
(Trae, Oct. 8). Last week the Negroes got 
regular student passes, 


* Chicago, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, North- 
western, Illinois, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Indiana, Purdue, Cincinnati, Michigan State, 


| Wisconsin, Wayne, and Notre Dame, 
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Born 1820 still going strong 


Meer SCOTLAND'S FAVOURITE SON...Smooth, suave, mellow 


...and the choice of connoisseurs the world over. Yes, that’s Johnnie 





Walker—Scotch from Scotland, and Scotch at its best always. 
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xpression of a smooth flowing operation 


In industries where profit margins are thin and technological changes are major 
problems, smooth flowing operation is imperative. 

In creating plants for such industries, engineering ingenuity and sound economics 
must be properly correlated to take full advantage of new techniques and new proc- 


esses which increase output, improve quality and reduce plant operating costs. 

Austin’s approach to most building problems is to think in terms of the basic 
operation involved rather than in terms of structural form. In the chemical and 
process industries, Austin starts with the Owner’s flow sheets. In other industries, 
they first study and analyze the problem as an operation. Then, in either case, the 
building structures are engineered and built to be an integral part of the operation. 

g gral | I 

Under the Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility, engineering and construc- 

tion are combined and coordinated in a single contract to save the Owner time and 


money and avoid complications. 


Would you be interested in this new approach to your building problem? 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY (<1) ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


AUSTEN METHOO 
NEW YORK « WASHINGTON, D.C. * DETROIT + CLEVELAND + CHICAGO + HOUSTON + OAKLAND « SEATTLE 
BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH © INDIANAPOLIS «+ ST. LOUIS + LOS ANGELES « PORTLAND «© TORONTO 





SPORT 
The Old Pro 


The World Champion New York Yan- 
kees efficiently set about winning their 
third straight World Series last week. 
Even up after four games, they made it 
look easy in the fifth game (13-1); they 
did it the hard way in the sixth (4-3). 
But, as usual,* they did it (4 games to 
2). And, as usual, Old Pro Joe DiMaggio 
made the difference. 

Hitless in the first three games, Joe 
talked his troubles over with Old Slugger 
Lefty O’Doul. O’Doul told Joe that he 
was taking his eye off the ball and swing- 
ing high. Joe changed his stance, and the 
Yankees began to roll. In the fourth game, 
DiMaggio exploded with a single and a 
homer. In the fifth, he connected for two 





Preferred in Select Company 
for more than two centuries 










‘ SITES furs weie traded by the Governor and: Company 
of Adventurers of England Trading Into Hudson's Bay 
for manufactured goods - and Scotch whisky of such 
outstanding quality was — to the new world that 
it inevital bly became as the best procurable. 





Yankees’ D1Maccio 
Say it isn't so, Joe. 


singles, setting the stage for Rookie In- 
fielder Gil McDougald’s grand-slam homer, 
and smacked a two-run double that com- 
pleted the worst World Series rout in 
15 years. 
The Ultimate Compliment. In the 
sixth game, the Giant pitchers paid Di- 
Maggio the ultimate compliment. Twice, 
with runners on base, Joe got an inten- 
tional walk so that the Giants could pitch 
to McDougald. The first time, the strat- 
egy worked, But in the sixth inning, after 
DiMaggio’s second pass, Johnny Mize 
walked and Outfielder Hank Bauer 
punched out a long triple that put the 
Yankees ahead, 4-1. In his final turn at 
bat,t Joe blasted another double, then was 


%* In 30 years, the Yankees have won 15 pen- % Distributors of Hudson's Bay Canadian Whisky, A Blend (86.8 Proof) 
nants, 14 “World Series. ~ Also Jaguice Rum (151-114.2-97-91.4 Proof) and pereaee§ Rum Lae Pro 


anal 
+ Joe’s 190th in his srst series game, breaking Ps ca OE Be ky — 
Frank Frisch’s records of 197 at-bats, 50 series =, 7, 


vam 7 ad ina ae 
games. | , x 
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NOILLY PR he 
. neato mer 


Since the first dry Martini was mixed 
Noilly Prat Vermouth has been 
the standard . . . no other dry vermouth 
has ever matched its subtle bouquet 
and delicate flavor. The extra 
cost of using the best is trifling. 


Pode inane Since) 1813 
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Sole U. S. Representatives — MUNSON G. SHAW CO., INC. New York, N.Y, 


out trying to take third on a bunt. It was 
a sloppy play and nothing to cheer about, 
but as DiMaggio jogged from the field, 
the crowd, sensing that they might be see- 
ing Joe in action for the last time, rose to 
its feet and gave him a rousing ovation. 
The Giants never gave up, pushed 


run on second, But with no DiMaggio to 


could not quite make it. Rightfielder 
Bauer, with a skidding, diving catch, came 
up with the ball for the final out. ° 
After the game, Yankee Manager Casey 
Stengel gave Joe a heartfelt slap on the 
back. “Without you,” said Casey, “we 
couldn’t have done it.” But last week, 
packing in preparation for a barnstorming 


| trip to Korea, DiMaggio said the words 


that Stengel and his teammates hated to 


| hear: “I’ve made up my mind to retire.” 





The Picture Player. If Joe meant what 
he said, he was writing the end to a 16- 
year career that had made the youngster 
from the San Francisco fishing wharfs a 
public idol almost overnight. Modest to 
the point of reticence, and a moody intro- 
vert at times, Joe has always lacked the 
flash and dash of a Babe Ruth or a Ty 
Cobb; he was a perfectionist of the dia- 
mond, a picture player in the Frank 
Chance tradition. No catch ever looked 
tough, the way Joe loped up and cradled 
it. No stance at the plate—bat poised and 
feet widespread—was ever so widely imi- 
tated. None could match the easy swinger 
who banged out 361 homers, played on 
ten world championship teams. 

Now, just a month short of 37, with the 
bounce gone out of his legs, the zip out of 
his arm, and a bit of the bang out of his 
bat, Joe could still play the game—from 
memory—better than most outfielders. 
| He obviously wanted to call it quits while 





pions, he could not quite bring himself to 
the final exit. On Yankee President Dan 
Topping’s urging, he agreed to think it 
over before making up his mind for good. 


Is Everybody Cheating? 

Since last winter’s basketball scandals, 
almost every sport has become fair game 
for reformers. This week, attacking on 
four fronts, probers, investigators and 
plain publicity hounds were _ sniffing 
around trying to ferret out some of the 
more noisome complaints: 

@ The Department of Justice attacked 





successful,” warned a DOJ man, “action 
will be taken in the cases of all other 
sporting events.” 
@ A congressional committee, picking up 
where it left off last summer, called more 
witnesses in its investigation of monopoly 
in baseball. Main targets: 1) the reserve 
clause, which binds a player to one club 
until he is sold or traded; 2) the player 
draft, which allows the majors to snatch 
Pacific Coast Leaguers for $10,000. 
GA federal grand jury in New York, 
where the International Boxing Club has 
its headquarters, was trying to 1) find out 
whether a fighter can get a big city match 


across two runs in the ninth, had the tying | 


give them the scoring punch, the Giants | 


he was still on top. But, like most cham- | 


the National Football League’s restrictions | 
on the telecasting of games. “If this suit is | 
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“He is rather nearsighted — but 
he never forgets the Angostura* 
in a Manhattan!” 


AycOSTUp A 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
*P.S,. Smart hosts use their heads when 
they use Angostura to bring out the true 
flavor of Manhattans and Old Fashioneds. 
Try Angostura in soups and sauces, too. 





YOU'RE KING 
FOR A DAY 


...for a week... 
or for as long as 
you stay at the 
St. Moritz, Our 
continental 
atmosphere 
eo crowns your 
f every hour with charm and comfort. 
Rates: Single $6.00, Double 
$8.00, Suites from $14.00. 


$T. MORITZ 


ON-THE- PARK 
50 Central Park South, New York 
Charles G. Taylor, President 
Frank W. Case, Gen. Mgr. 
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Better Protection 
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Missouri Pacific Lines... 


are increasing typing 
i : THE RAILROAD 
production... decreasing OF THE YEAR 


office costs with 
the typewriter 
of every year... 
the Remington 


Elltlii-Conomy, 


Missouri Pacific Lines—another satisfied Electri-conomy 
user — reports: 

© 15% to 20% increase in typing production in vari- 
ous departments using the Remington Electri-conomy. 
© Improved operator morale due to reduction in typing 18 51 A SERVICI E in sururT 10N 19 51 
fatigue. ‘ 

© Crystal-clear original copy plus 16 legible carbons at 
one typing from their Electri-conomy in the Legal De- 
partment. 

Why not learn what the Electri-conomy can do for 
you? Your local Remington Rand representative will 
be glad to make an Electri-conomy test in your office— 
without obligation, of course. 
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Room 2256, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


(CD Please send me FREE folder about the Electri-conomy— 
“Take a Letter” (RE 8499). 


() Please arrange to have an Electri-conomy test per 
- formed in my office. 


Flenungton. Brand. 
’ ~ <. Name 
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unless he signs one of the I.B.C.’s “exclu- 
sive” contracts, and 2) uncover some of 
boxing’s undercover managers. 
@ Congressman Victor Anfuso of New 
York, disturbed by reports of “illegal bet- 
ting, bribery, manipulation of races, and 
other illegal and nefarious methods of 
ch ’ introduced a bill to find out 
just who owns the nation’s race tracks. 
Not content with such halfway meas- 
ures, New York’s Congressmen L. Gary 
Clemente proposed an all-out effort: a 
super committee to investigate “all phases 
of football, basketball, baseball, boxing, 
racing, and other sporting contests or ex- 
hibitions, or competitions, or games, or 
matches (professional or otherwise ).” 


Football's Big Six 


In a football season already tainted by 
the West Point cribbing affair and threat- 
ned by investigations from all sides (see 
above), there were still a couple of pleas- 
ant surprises. With emphasis on the sin- 
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— What paper are you using for your letterheads 
and other office forms? Your stenographer or 
secretary can help you make a wise choice. 
Ask her to type a few lines on pre-tested Nekoosa 
Bond. It takes typing better. See for yourself ! 



















TENNESSEE'S LAURICELLA 
For perfection, 500 rehearsals. 











And note how its smooth, surface-sized finish gle-wing attack, and less of the hipper- 
stands up under erasure. Because Nekoosa - | Po a eer of the 1 ag 
: a football was a lot easier to watch. The 
Bond lea pearance, strength and finish, ; 
Be d leads in appearance, strength an 1 f sh best teams were also easier to see. With 
it’s a good paper to use for a// of your business the decline of Army and Notre Dame, 
stationery. Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, football’s center of gravity had shifted 


Port Edwards, Wisconsin. and spread; the nation’s top teams are 
now scattered from Tennessee to Cali- 


fornia, with regional powerhouses in the 
Midwest (Michigan State), the deep 
South (Georgia Tech), the Southwest 
} (Te i the East (Princeton). The 
| nat leaders: 

| Tennessee, which last week rolled over 
“hat Gexcral Bob Ney- 


lattanooga, 42-13. é y 
i, in his 20th cant ng year for the 
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Simple and easy to take 


this soft capsule contains cight substances so 
complex that years were required to isolate 
each, Further research made possible their com- 
bination into a single capsule. 


Upjohn research and pharmaceutical skill pro- 
vide the stable, potent and safe drugs required 
by pliysicians today. 





Medicine... Produced with care... Designed for health 


[Upjohn | Serving the professions of medicine 


and pharmacy since 1886 


Copyright 1951, The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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in a LUXURIOUS GIFT DECANTER 


12 Now Park & Tilford ' ‘Private Stock” can 


be obtained in this new and handsome 


decanter, at the same price as the regular bottle. More than ever it is 
the gift of good taste for gentlemen of good taste... including yourse ifs 


A Luxury In Taste, Not In Price 
PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.* A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKEYS « 86 PROOF 





Ted Daffer, and has been scored on only 
twice this season. 

California, which beat Washington 
State, 42-35. Coach Lynn (“Pappy”) 
Waldorf has put the West Coast back on 
the football map. The Golden Bears’ 125- 
man squad, with no real standouts except 
Fullback Johnny Olszewski, generates a 
potent T attack (166 points) and a crush- 
ing defense (49 points to opponents). 

Michigan State, which edged out un- 
heralded Marquette, 20-14. Rated the na- 
tion’s No. 1 early in the season, Coach 
Biggie Munn’s combined single-wing and 
T offense has sputtered more than it has 
sparked behind sophomore Quarterback 
Al Dorow. But Michigan State’s come- 
from-behind victories over Ohio State 
and Marquette make it tough to beat. 

Georgia Tech, which romped over Lou- 
isiana State, 25-7. Coach Bobby Dodd's 
Rambling Wrecks have engineered three 
of the most startling upsets of the young 
season (over Southern Methodist, 21-7; 
over Florida, 27-0; over Kentucky, 13-7). 
The standout in a light (181 Ib.) defen- 
sive line: Guard Ray Beck, who averages 
50 minutes a game. The offensive spark of 
the T attack: Quarterback Darrel Craw- 
ford, with a 56% record of his passes 
completed this year. 

Princeton, which upended another 
single-wing power, Pennsylvania, 13-7. 
Though Coach-of-the-Year Charlie Cald- 
well lost all but one of his undefeated 
1950 offensive team, the one man remain- 
ing was the key man: Halfback Dick 
Kazmaier, All-America triple-threat. De- 
fensive standouts: Guard Brad Glass and 
60-minute End Frank McPhee. Princeton 
now has the longest major winning streak 
in the nation (16 straight), and only 
Cornell stands in the way of its second 
straight Ivy League title. 

Texas, which gave once-mighty Okla- 
homa its second straight beating, 9-7. In 
a razzle-dazzle conference that includes 
such standout teams as Southern Metho- 
dist, Baylor and Texas A. & M., Defend- 
ing Champion Texas has switched to a 
running game and a split T formation this 
season. Texas’ biggest asset: speed. Big- 
best weakness: pass defense. 


Who Won 


GC. V. Whitney’s Counterpoint, the 
$50,000-added Jockey Club Gold Cup; at 
Belmont Park, N.Y. Counterpoint, win- 
ner of the mile-and-one-half Belmont 
Stakes, final event of the triple crown, 
nipped 1950’s Horse of the Year, Hill 
Prince, by a head in the two-mile event. 

@ English Jockey Gordon Richards, his 
2octh race this year; at Lingfield, Eng- 
land. Richards, now 46, has ridden more 
winners than any other jockey (4,377), 
has hit the 200 mark each season for the 
last six years. 

@ Cheung Kin-man, 19, the annual cross- 
harbor (1,743 yards) swimming race; at 
Hong Kong. A record 877 swimmers, rang- 
ing in age from 9 to 62, splashed into the 
harbor before a mob of 30,000 onlookers 
crammed into junks, sampans and ferries 
to watch the fun. It was Cheung’s fourth 
victory in the 44-year-old event. 
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Nine Lives, too! 





STAPLE AND RE-STAPLE for USE AND RE-USE 


2. 
3. 


STAPLED CONTAINERS LAST LONGER, because 
Bostitch staples make stronger joints, yet con- 


tainers are not damaged when “‘unstapled” for 


re-use. 


STAPLED CONTAINERS ARE EASIER TO OPEN, 
because Bostitch staple removers quickly release 


staples, leaving container intact for re-use. 


CONTAINERS REPAIRED BY STAPLING are almost 
as good as new ones, because Bostitch stapling 


machines make patches strong and neat. 


WHATEVER THE SIZE AND SHAPE of your 
corrugated containers, you'll find Bostitch stapling 
machines and staples that will fasten them better 


fester ond better with @ Bcaitich and faster with wire. Use the coupon below to get 
Model F stapling machine... the latest tips on saving time, costs and corrugated 
foot or motor operated. A low- board in your shipping room. 


cost investment. 








RE-USING CONTAINER MA- REPAIRING USED CARTONS REMOVING STAPLES quickly 
TERIALS to moke up special with a heavy-duty Bostitch Model and eesily with Bostitch G-7 
sized cartons for miscellaneous aC stapler. Drives staples up to staple remover without damag- 
shipments — with Bostitch sta- %%" in length. Choice of 5%” ing the carton. Lengthens re-use 
pling pliers. or 10” throat. 


PLEASE ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


life. 


amg mca as as Tg a ca a aaa 
I BOSTITCH, 382 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. | 
I In the interests of saving corrugated boord, please send me a free copy of your folder “How l 
I to Save Time and Money in 12 Important Shipping Room Operations.” i 
| Nome Title | 
I Firm I 
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; City ; icrstnee ae State ; 
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AMERICAN 


has a lively tang 
and fascinating 


flavor all its own! 















COOK’S IMPERIAL is 

one of the world’s > 
great champagnes. 
Its excellence is 
due to unhurried 
natural fermen- 
tation in the 
bottle. You can 
enjoy COOK’s 
IMPERIAL ata 
surprisingly 
low price. 


‘American Wine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE PRESS 


"| Say It's Spinach" 

Couldn’t you let that skirt down a little, 
Mary Louise? It’s only aninch below your 
garters, 

For heaven’s sake, mother! Do you 
want me to look like a monk? 





Such captions would look long-winded 
in today’s New Yorker, but they were 
standard for its first jokes in 1925. Then 
Editor Harold Ross learned to trim the 
words and let the picture do its share. His 
one-line caption cartoons have set the 
style of U.S. humor in the last two dec- 
ades. This week, in The New Yorker 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Album, the 
magazine took a lingering backward 
glance at the fun it has had with the na- 
tion’s manners & morals, from the speak- 
easy era to the atomic age. It also sketches 
the line U.S. humor has taken, from Peter 
Arno’s old-maidish “whoops” girls of the 
’20s (“I'm gonna show me profile, dearie!” 
“Profile? Whoops! I ain’t even takin’ me 
coat off”), close kin to the charwomen of 
London’s Punch, to the ghoulish gaiety of 
Charles Addams. Many a New Yorkerism 
(e.g., Cartoonist Carl Rose’s “I say it’s 
spinach, and I say the hell with it”) has 
become a part of the language. The Album 
proves that, when told right, there is no 
such thing as a stale joke. 


° 
Touring Trouble 

At Quebec’s old stone Citadel, the Bos- 
ton Post’s Grace Davidson managed to 
push her way into a reception for Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and ended up shaking hands 
with her, This was enough to give Reporter 
Davidson a Post “exclusive” on how “I 
was presented to the Princess Elizabeth 
today.” But most of the other British, 
Canadian and U.S. reporters covering Eliz- 
abeth and Philip’s tour last week had no 
such luck. Many of the reporters might 
just as well have stayed home, for all the 
stories they got. 

The angry newsmen were herded about 
by police, fenced in by red-tape, kept from 
all but the dreariest routine reporting. For 
example, just before the official state din- 
ner at Ottawa, a press officer met the as- 
sembled correspondents and held up three 
red tickets. That was all there would be for 
the dinner, one each for a Canadian, an 
American and a British reporter. The 
chosen correspondents would have to wear 
white ties, and would get no dinner. 
Shouted the angry reporters: “Send the 
tickets back.” None went. 

Photographers had it even harder. U.S. 
and Canadian publications that wanted 
exclusive shots were told they would have 
to pool their pictures. At outdoor events, 
photographers were handled roughly by 
police; Lrre’s Leonard McCombe was 
bashed in the mouth by a Mountie. 

Some Canadian papers had trouble 
printing what they did get. The Toronto 
Telegram turned down two photos be- 
cause the crowds were too small, The 
Sherbrooke (Quebec) Daily Record print- 














Copr. !928, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
“It’s broccoli, dear.” “I say it’s spinach, 


and I say the hell with it.” 





2 . 1930, The New Yorker Magazin 
“Good night, Mrs. Parker. 
It’s been perfectly charming.” 






Copr. 1934, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
“My man don’t wrestle till we hear 
it talk.” 


Copr. 1940, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
“Congratulations! It’s a baby.” 
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ed an Associated Press story that said “the 
Princess tried hard to enjoy [the banquet ] 
but . . . fidgeted a lot and toyed restlessly 
with her silverware.” Protests poured in 
from readers, and next day the Record 
hung its head in a Page One editorial, rue- 
fully admitted that the story was “writ- 
ten by an American correspondent.” 

On the royal cruise along the Ottawa 
River, the press boat chugged a good 100 
yards behind the royal barge, ran out of 
gas and finally had to be paddled to shore. 
By week’s end, things were going more 
smoothly, thanks, in one case, to Philip. 
When he attended a Toronto Board of 
Trade luncheon, the Mounties barred the 
door to six newshens with tickets. The 
luncheon, they were told, was stag. The 
newshens’ clucking reached Philip. Said he: 
“Have them admitted.” 


Secret Dogs of War 


The dog story on Page One of Hearst’s 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin looked as 
harmless as a puppy: the Stanford Re- 
search Institute wanted to rent ten acres 
of city-owned land to train Army dogs in 
spotting land mines. 

A Call-Bulletin reporter picked up the 
story at the city’s Public Utilities Com- 
mission; the institute’s rental request was 
listed on the commission’s mimeographed 
calendar, open for public inspection. After 
the story was in print, the Bulletin called 
the institute (which is independent of 
Stanford University) for more facts, was 
told that the dog project was a military 
secret. The institute asked City Editor 
Jack McDowell to kill the story. Why, 
then, asked McDowell, hadn’t the papers 
been warned that the project was classi- 
fied? Answered an institute spokesman: 
“Oh, we couldn’t do that. It would be a 
breach of security.” Said McDowell: 
“They couldn’t or wouldn't give any rea- 
son why the story would damage their 
project or hurt national security .. .” 
The Bulletin refused to kill the story. 
(The institute persuaded other San Fran- 
cisco papers not to print the item.) 

After President Truman’s new security 
regulations, the Call-Bulletin was visited 
by an Army Engineers security officer 
from Fort Belvoir, Va. What he wanted 
to know from Managing Editor James A. 
Bales was whether the military “could de- 
pend in the future” on the Call-Bulletin’s 
“cooperation with national defense and 
security.” 

Last week the Call-Bulletin told its 
readers what it had told the Army security 
officer: the Call-Bulletin “has always co- 
operated with the Government in the in- 
terest of national security ... But no- 
body is going to dictate to this newspaper 
what it should print.” 


Changing Truth 


Moscow’s Pravda had a new editor, 
L. F. Ilichev, former editor of Jzvestia. 
He succeeded Mikhail Suslov. It became 
known only when Pravda (Truth) identi- 
fied Ilichev as its editor in a list of nota- 
bles. Few (outside the Red hierarchy) 
know who Ilichev is, or whether Suslov 
was fired, demoted, promoted or what. 
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important 


notice 


to the 3 million owners of 


South Wind Car Heaters 


This is an important notice to the millions of 
car owners who rely upon their famed South 
Wind Heaters to provide summer comfort in 
the face of winter’s blasts. 

Production of South Wind Car Heaters for civilian use 
has been discontinued temporarily. Thousands of heaters 
for Aircraft and Ordnance vehicles, built on the widely 
acclaimed South Wind principle of “Hot Heat in 90 
Seconds,” are now joining the fight to win peace. 

We hope it will not be too long before we again offer 
South Wind Heaters to the motoring public. Meanwhile 
we intend to help you take care of the South Wind in 
your car—to extend the comfort and service you expect 
from your heater! 

Wherever you live or drive—you will find South Wind 
service and parts and an eagerness to do everything pos- 
sible to protect your investment. 

And here and there a South Wind Heater, carried 
over from past years’ supplies, may be available. They 
are well worth asking for. 

You own the finest heater money can buy. We urge 
you to take it to your South Wind dealer for a check-up 
before winter weather begins. Through this emergency, 
service is his sole aim. 


South Wind 


& PRODUCT OF 


CAR HEATERS TT 


Stewart-Warner Corp.—South Wind Div. 
1514 Drover Street—Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





THE FUTURE 
Road Through the Woods 


“During the first six months of 1952,” 
Defense Mobilizer Charlie Wilson said 
last week, “we shall move through a wood 
of shade and sometimes darkness. But 
then I believe we shall come out into the 
clearing.” To a group of Congressmen 
who wanted to know how dark the woods 
might be, Wilson and Deputy Manly 
Fleischmann handed a light meter (for 
the first quarter): 

@ Consumer-goods makers will take an 
overall cut from their present 58% of 
1950 peak production to about 50%. 
They will get an estimated 1149% less 
steel, 28% less copper, 17% less alumi- 
num. Though some products might not 
be cut at all (e.g., electric light bulbs), 
less essential items, such as aluminum win- 
dow-blinds, may be trimmed to 15% of 
their peak production, 

@ Automakers will be allotted enough 
Steel, copper and aluminum to turn out 
930,000 cars in the first three months, v. 
1,605,611 in 1951's first quarter. But if 
they can boost output by utilizing existing 
stocks and substitute materials, they will 
be authorized to turn out 1,006,000 cars. 
@ Housebuilding will be maintained at 
800,000 units a year, freight cars trimmed 
from 9,000 a month to 6,000, steel for 
hospitals and schools cut to 45% of the 
total demand. Even the military’s metal 
supplies will be cut wherever Wilson be- 
lieves they exceed the needs for imme- 
diately “do-able” production. For exam- 
ple, the military’s structural steel will be 
cut from their requested 192,000 tons to 
171,000 tons. 

With arms deliveries still only a trickle, 
many a Senator wondered where all the 
metal was going. It is now going to arms 
manufacturers, said Wilson, who are get- 
ting ready for mass production. They are 
chewing up supplies at the rate of $8 bil- 
lion a quarter, will use still more until the 
peak of $ro billion a quarter is reached in 
the last quarter of 1952. By then, if Wil- 
son’s calculated risk on maintaining a 
guns-and-butter economy proves sound, 
the tremendously expanded production 
will be pouring out enough additional steel 
and aluminum to end the worst metal 
shortages and allow civilian production 
to start rising again. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Devaluation Again? 

After two years of comparative stabil- 
ity, some European currencies were so 
shaky last week that devaluation talk 
again filled the air. The French franc was 
in the most trouble. Between midsummer 
and early October, the franc on the Paris 
black bourse had cheapened from 365 to 
400 to the dollar (official rate: 350). 
Last week it plummeted to 440. 

Although inflation had been creeping up 
in France for some months, the headlong 
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drop was unexpectedly sudden. French- 
men evidently feared that France’s re- 
armament effort will be a real strain on 
resources when it changes from a sizable 
figure (on paper) of 10% of the gross na- 
tional product to an even greater figure of 
actual production. Consequently, they 
were turning their francs into gold, dollars 
and goods. They also knew that if sterling 
was devalued, the franc—contrary to ex- 
perience in September 1949—would not 
be prevented this time from following it 
all the way down. . 

Sterling was also weakening fast on the 
world’s free markets. In Zurich, pound 
notes (smuggled into Switzerland by Brit- 
ish tourists) were being sold (to people 
who would have to smuggle them back to 


Jim Ross 
NATIONAL GypsuM’s BAKER 
In one year, a wall from coast to coast. 


Britain before they could use them) for 
$2.32, as against $2.45 a week before. 
More seriously, “transferable sterling,” 
which the British accept from European 
and other “soft currency” countries who 
cannot pay them in dollars, was selling in 
New York at $2.40, a discount of 14% on 
the official rate of $2.80. At this rate, slick 
continental operators could buy Malayan 
rubber or Australian wool (telling the 
British it was for their own account), then 
transship it straight to New York and 
undersell Britain’s direct, dollar-earning 
sales. This “leak” in Britain’s tight control 
on sterling-into-dollar exchange was a po- 
tent cause of sterling’s devaluation in 
September 1949. 

Devaluation had plugged the leak, but 
sterling’s recent fall has once more made 
such deals profitable, thus put new pres- 
sure on the pound. As sterling wobbled, 
other currencies sensitive to sterling shook 
also. In Italy, the lira skidded to 688 to 
the $1, the lowest point since last March. 





BUILDING 


Mechanized Marvel 

As an ex-Tennesseean turned Yankee 
industrialist, 66-year-old Melvin H. Baker 
has not forgotten his Southern hospitality. 
Last week the boss of Buffalo’s National 
Gypsum Co. flew out to Medicine Lodge, 
Kans., to put on a party for the whole 
surrounding county. Schools were closed, 
and Baker set up free ice cream, pop and 
rides on a miniature railroad for 1.200 
children, provided coffee, cupcakes and 
free ashtrays (made of gypsum) for their 
parents, 

In this circus atmosphere, Ringmaster 
Baker showed off his newest act—one of 
the world’s most completely mechanized 
plants. Rotk gypsum, mechanically 
scooped out 20 miles away, is mechanical- 
ly loaded, hauled to the plant, unloaded, 
ground, mixed in a paste and sandwiched 
between paper. Untouched by hand, it is 
rolled out of the plant as finished gypsum 
wallboard at the rate of go ft. a minute. 
Total men needed to watch the machin- 
ery: 19. In a year, three shifts can pro- 
duce enough wallboard to build a wall 
eight feet high from coast to coast. 

Beaver Boy. The new plant will help 
Baker to close the gap in his 26-year race 
to overtake Sewell Avery’s giant U.S. 
Gypsum Co. In that race, Baker has al- 
ready turned in a spring-legged perform- 
ance. He quit Tennessee’s small Carson- 
Newman Baptist college after two years, 
Jater started selling once-famed “Beaver- 
board” in the South for the old Beaver 
Co., rose to sales manager. 

Beaver-busy, Baker moved on to Man- 
hattan, was soon vice-president of a credit 
company. In 1925, when two former Bea- 
ver associates came to him with options 
on rich gypsum ores* near Buffalo, the 
three teamed up to form National Gyp- 
sum, and buck U.S. Gypsum, which then 
had a virtual monopoly on wallboard. 
They had $150,000 in capital, and figured 
that they needed $2,000,000. Baker raised 
it in four months by sending his salesmen 
out to sell stock instead of wallboard. In 
1926, with a total of 57 employees, he be- 
gan mining the gypsum and turning out 
wallboard, mainly by hand. Sales rose to 
$2,500,000 before Depression crippled the 
whole U.S. building industry. 

The Good Depression. Baker, who had 
been thriftily putting earnings into re- 
serves, saw the Depression as a fine time 
to expand. He could not only build new 
plants cheaply, but buy others at bargain 
rates. He built and bought, trimmed his 
costs by constant mechanization, turned 
up better products, astounded the mori- 
bund building trade by selling more mate- 
rials in 1930 than in 1929. He kept boost- 
ing sales throughout the Depression. 

Baker was such a persuasive salesman 


%* After lumber, gypsum is the single most im- 
portant U.S. building material. It is used for 
plaster, Jath, walls, ceilings, insulation. 
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Cling to the tried 

and true, in 

Ball Bearings too. 

New Departure not only 
makes them of 
unsurpassed quality 

but builds in 


under known conditions, 
engineer while your 


design is in the 
blueprint stage: 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


predictable performance 


Consult a New Departure 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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that in 1938, when he wanted to build a 
$2,000,000 fiberboard plant in Mobile, he 
simply gave a dinner in Manhattan for the 
heads of 10 large investment trusts, raised 
all the money that very evening. 

At World War II's end, when gloomy 
Sewell Avery began predicting collapse, 
Baker set his sights on expansion, began 
adding more new products. Most recent: 
rock wool “blankets” for home insulation 
and a simple roll-on method of refinishing 
old walls with colored plaster. This year, 
after spending $41 million on new plants 
in the postwar years, Baker expects his 
sales to reach a record $90 million (al- 


most half of U.S. Gypsum), although 


taxes will trim his net from 1950's 
$9,200,000 to about $6,600,000. Despite 
rearmament’s curbs on building, he ex- 
pects his sales to keep rising. 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
Upward March 


U.S. production was climbing up again 
after its midsummer breathing spell, but 
not all the news was cheery. Items: 

@ The Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production rose to 220% of the 
1935-39 average in September, compared 
with 218% in August and 213% in July, 
the year’s low. Gross national product in 
the third quarter reached an annual rate 
of $328 billion, a new high, compared to 
$325,600,000,000 in the previous quarter. 
@ Corporate profits, squeezed by taxes 
and rising costs, dipped for the second 
quarter in a row. The annual rate dropped 
$2 billion to $46.5 billion, of which an 
estimated $25.2 billion will go for taxes. 
g Plant expansion was tapering off, in the 
fourth quarter was expected to drop from 
the record annual rate of $27.2 billion to 
$26.4 billion. 


RETAIL TRADE 
Merry Christmas 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. this week mailed 
out the biggest Christmas catalogue in its 
history. It contained 402 pages v. last 
year’s 360, listed 30,000 items. Appropri- 
ately enough, the biggest section (71 
pages) is for toys. Among the new ones: 
a “Tintair Glamor Girl Doll,” whose 
blonde hair can be dyed two different 
colors and washed out again ($11.45); a 
145-piece army training center, complete 
with 100 plastic soldiers and a swivel chair 
in the headquarters building for the top 
brass ($5.98). 


TAXES 
The New Load 


After nine months of argument, the 
new tax bill was finally agreed upon last 
week by House & Senate conferees, Con- 
gress is expected to push it through. The 
major provisions: 

@ Personal income taxes are boosted 
113%, effective Nov. 1, when with- 
holdings will rise from 18% of wages & 
salaries (after exemptions) to 20%. Thus, 
on 1951 income, the hike will be only 
about 2%. Sample increase: a married 
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A Dodge'J 
performs better on your job 
Were are 10 reasons why’ 


| The right units to SUPPORT the load 


Whether your loads are big or little, 
heavy or light, there’s a Dodge “‘Jod- 
Rated” truck engineered at the factory 
to fit vour job. 

Every unit that supports the load— 
frame, axles, springs, wheels, tires and 
others—is built in a wide range of 
sizes and capacities to provide the 
strength and capacity needed. No 
wonder your Dodge “Job-Rated” truck 
will perform better on your job. 


]e** 


The right wheelbase for the load. 
The wheelbase of every Dodge truck 
is “Job-Rated’” to hele give better 
maneuverability, plus shetter weight 
distribution for bigger payloads. 





ted Truck 


a 


The right frame to support a specific 
load. The frame on every Dodge truck 
is “Job-Rated” to have the design, 
strength and rigidity needed for a 
particular hauling job. 








d 


The right axles to support a specific 
load dependably under all conditions. 
The axles on every Dodge truck are 
“Job-Rated” to give you the strength 
required to support the load. 


d 


The right springs to support and 
cushion a specific load. The springs on 
every Dodge truck are “Job-Rated”’ to 
have the right number of leaves, required 
strength and flexibility. 





The right wheels and tires to support 
a specific load safely and surely. Wheels 
are “Job-Rated” for right strength, 
design and diameter. Tires are ‘‘Job- 
Rated” for right size, tread and pressure. 





The right units to MOVE the load 


Whether td roads are paved or rough, 
level or hilly, there’s a Dodge ‘“Job- 
Rated” truck to haul your loads. 


che unit that moves the load —engine, 
clutch, transmission, propeller shaft, 
rear axle, and others—is also built in a 
wide variety of sizes and capacities. 
Each is engineered for a particular 
°o rating condition. That’s why your 

odge “Job-Rated” truck will save 
you money, last longer. 





The right engine to move a specific 
load surely and economically. The 
engine of every Dodge truck is “Jobd- 
Rated” to give 7 the right power, 
performance and operating economy. 





The right clutch to move a specific 
load dependably. The clutch in every 
Dodge truck is “*Job-Rated” to have the 
design and size needed to meet a 
particular operating condition. 








The right transmission to move a 
specific load. The transmission in every 

odge truck is “*Job-Rated” to have 
the strength and number of speeds the 
_ particular job requires. 





The right type axle for the job. Rear 
axles are “‘Job-Rated” —single-speed 
for normal service, double-reduction 
for extra pulling ability, 2-speed for 
constantly changing conditions, 





The right gear ratio of the rear axle 
to move a specific load on roads you 


travel and at speeds you require. The 
rear axle of every Dodge truck is “‘Job- 
Rated” for exact gear ratio needed. 





Every Dodge ‘Job-Rated’’ truckis factory-engineered to perform better 


Because it’s engineered at the ny i to fit a specific job, a Dodge “Job-Rated” 
truck will save you money . . . last longer. 


Ask your nearby Dodge dealer to tell you how you can get a Dodge truck that has 
every unit from engine to rear axle ‘Job-Rated” —factory-engineered to haul a 
specific load over the roads you travel and at the speeds you require. Do it soon! 


Only BODWGE builds Vob-Rated’ trucks 
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Cold weather ahead? 
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NO MORE STORING 
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THIS HONORABLE DISCHARGE, engraved with all the quips and clichés that make 
life rough for businessmen in Government, last week was displayed by Deputy Petrole- 
um Administrator for Defense Bruce Brown. All PAD executives get one on their return 


couple with two dependents, earning $8,- 
000, will pay $1,285.60 v. $1,152 under 
the old law. 

@ Corporate income taxes are increased 
from 25% on the first $25,000 to 30%, 
from 47% to 52% on the remainder. 

@ The excess-profits tax is boosted by 
lowering the “normal” earnings (exempt 
from the tax) to 83% of the 1946-49 
base period instead of the current 85%. 
@ Whiskey taxes are raised 24¢ to 30¢ 
per fifth, beer $1 per barrel, cigarettes 1¢ 
per package, gasoline 4¢ per gallon, autos 
$so for a light sedan. A new 10% excise 
tax is placed on power lawnmowers, home 
movie projectors, electric dishwashers. 

The Senate tax-writers managed to 
knock out some measures which the House 
had approved (a 10% withholding tax on 
dividends, a boost in long-term capital- 
gains taxes), and inserted others which 
the House had omitted. Most important 
Senate change: corporate taxes will be 
levied on undistributed earnings of farm 
cooperatives, mutual savings banks and 
building & loan associations, which are 
now tax free. 

Taxpayers also got a few windfalls: 
1) no capital-gains tax will be charged on 
profits from selling a home if the funds 
are used within a year to buy a higher- 
priced house; 2) single taxpayers who are 
heads of households will be entitled to 
half of the joint-return benefits provided 
for married couples; 3) the tax on tele- 
grams is cut from 25% to 15%, and the 
tax on baby lotions is removed. 

The revised bill is expected to yield 
$5.7 billion, v. the $10 billion asked by 
the Treasury to put rearmament on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. It will bring the total an- 
nual tax hike since Korea to $15.7 billion. 
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to private life, to show that they have suffered through bureaucracy—and survived. 


Easy Does It 


The U.S. Treasury, now deep in the red, 
this week tried a new device to raise some 
quick cash, It put up for auction $1,250,- 
000,000 worth of special short-term in- 
terest-bearing notes which can be sold 
back to the Treasury next March or used 
to pay taxes. Banks and corporations were 
lining up for the notes so fast that Secre- 
tary Snyder planned a second billion-dol- 
lar issue soon. He seemed to have found a 
way to make early tax payments popular. 


TEXTILES 


Answer to a Problem 

In New England, no business problem 
is more pressing than the drift of the 
textile industry to the South, lured by 
cheaper southern labor and new plants 
financed by southern cities. How can the 
industrial migration be stopped? Last 
week, New Hampshire businessmen and 
state officials planned a banquet for a 
man who had shown them how it can be 
done. His name: Mack Kahn. 

Kahn, who started a brassiére company 
after World War I with $1,500 in Army 
savings, has built it into a $40 million 
textile organization, Artistic Foundations, 
Inc., that turns out bathing suits (Sea 
Molds), piece goods (Kanmak) and gir- 
dles (Flexees). As proof that his 13 north- 
ern mills can compete with all comers, his 
company has signed up $42 million in Gov- 
ernment orders, all won by competitive 
bidding. To keep up with—or ahead of— 
southern competitors, Kahn is putting the 
finishing touches on a ten-year, $8,000,000 
program of expansion and moderniza- 
tion, This month he added to his bathing- 
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suit line by buying Los Angeles’ Caltex of 
California Co., one of the West Coast’s 
bigger swim-suit producers. 

“We Had Our Troubles."" Kahn’s suc- 
cess is partly based on New England’s 
troubles, notably in Manchester. The 
weaving and knitting mills there were 
shut in 1936 following the crash of Amos- 
keag, world’s biggest cotton-textile com- 
pany. New Hampshire business leaders 
pooled their resources, paid $5,000,000 for 
mills once worth much more, and were 
trying to get someone to open up the mills 
again. In 1941, when piece goods were 
scarce, Kahn took a chance on Man- 


chester. He bought one mill for $750,000, Stop LOST TIME wits ag 
soon got three more at bargain prices, He PRODUC =TROL’S TODAY LINE 


started replacing old equipment with mod- Fs ‘ 
ern machines, now has the newest comb- | Don’t repeat yesterday’s time-wasting errors. 
ing machinery in the U.S. and, in some of 
his plants, what is probably the only card- 
ing equipment of its kind in the nation. 





Put more hours into the working day by taking 10,000 U.S. plants that are famous for their 
up the slack of wasted production with Produc- on-time deliveries and profitable operations. 
Trol, Maintain the flow of parts and mater- Know where you stand every day on Parts and 





As Kahn Doge = ig og ials . .. keep tool production on schedule... Materials Available for Assembly. 
program to his other plants, from Penn- | insure the best use of machine- and man-hours Write today for our eight-page brochure — 
sylvania to Rhode Island, man-hour out- | | |. insure orders completed on time. “How to Improve Your Order Control.” We 


put doubled: a worker w ho could operate | wow? It’s easier than you think. Peg every Want you to have it with our compliments. 
only one of the old machines was able to order on Produc-Trol.... and the TODAY [~~ 
tend two new ones with the same amount | [NE advancing day by day, will automatic- | Wassell Organization, Inc. | 
of effort. “We had our troubles convinc- | ally show you which orders are on schedule. . . | Westport 1, Conn. | 
ing the union to boost productivity,” says which orders are falling behind and crying for | Without. obligation, send me brochure | 
Kahn, “but we were firm. You have to | attention. It only takes a few seconds a day to | “How to Improve Your Order Control” | 
help them understand that labor has as get the facts on hundreds of orders. | peanan l 
big a stake in industry as management.” | Control ALL your orders with Produc-Trol ... | -osi10N.............. | 
_New Fields. Once, when the CIO tex- | Purchase Orders, Engineering Orders, Tooling | picase attach to, or write on, your business letterhead | 
tile union balked at letting members step Orders, Manufacturing Orders . . . just as in Paice Geka cis Si Sime er es tales els Sano tach ee eo os cats ec 
up production with the new machinery, PRODUC-TROL ROTOR-FILE 
Kahn's firmness took the form of a slow- 4 WASSELL EXCL SIVES INSTALVELOPE SIGNALOK 
down strike by management. For two 
months he stopped hustling for new busi- 
ness, cut production. Says Kahn: “That % 
convinced the union that it would gain A 2 > 
more by agreeing to step up output— f AT THEY SAY ABOUT 
and it has. While output has doubled, the v 
earnings of our employees have tripled.” 
(Kahn has had but one short strike among 
his 4,500 employees.) 
Kahn thinks that most of the ills of | 





















ally good secretaries 
far exceeds the supply ? 


= . True indeed! So, treat yours considerately. Make her life ... and, 
aa, incidentally, your own... easier, more pleasant, more productive by 
| dictating to TYCOON. With this tireless, ever-ready equipment, you 
\ dictate when you're ready; your secretary transcribes to suit her sched- 
ule. Both of you save time, trouble, irritating delays and interruptions. 
Both get more done with less effort ... make every working minute 
count—pay bigger dividends. 


Take TYCOON with you on business trips. It only weighs 15 Ibs. 
--- works night or day in car, train, plane or hotel room. Mail coupon 


today. Learn how you... and your secretary... 
can take it easy ... make it easy with TYCOON. Ve 






Write Dept. T-10, SoundScriber Corporation, SOUNDSCRIBER CORP, 


New Hoven 4 Conn 
New Haven, Conn, Pleqre send me “Tycoon” Brochure 
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Trode Mork 
. Maurey Garber First All Electronic Dictating System * First Disc Dictating Equipment 
MACK KAHN 230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 
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This Elliott CARDVERTISER | 
is the only machine in the 
world that will both 


PRI NT and 
ADDRESS 


post cards 


Addresses are 
stenciled in 
Elliott Address 
Cards with any 
standard type- 
writer 


Ni 
— 
I 






Then they are 
Sled t like index 





It prints an advertise- 
ment like this on the 
back of every card at a 
speed of 100 cards per 
minute. 





A few other 
Elliott address- 
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t 


$45 
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H EFLIN Stace 





fais Then it prints a different 
address on the front of 
each card at a speed of 
125 cards per minute. 
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Suppose you have 750 
customers on your mail- 
ing list. Thatisjust6 | 
trays of Elliott Address 
Cards with 125 addresses 
in each tray. We are con- 
servative when we say 
your 750 post cards will 
all be addressed in 15 
minutes. Then inanother 
ten minutes you will 
typewriter stencil your 
message or advertise- 
ment into the Elliott 
post card size stencil and 
in 20 minutes more your 
message will be printed 
on the back of all 750 
cards. So in just 45 min- 
utes you have printed 
and addressed yourprop- 
osition to 750 customers. 

Yes, the speed of the 
Elliott Cardvertiser is 
the secret of its great 
effectiveness. 

May we send you 
full details? 


$iazs 


Ga mPPt 
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ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


147-E Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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New England's textile industry can be 
cured by his methods, plus community 
help such as he got in Manchester. Says 
he: “New England textile people have 
not been fully recognized by politicians, 
tax assessors and civic leaders for doing a 
job. They have come to feel like a neg- 
lected part of the family and have per- 
mitted their mills to run down, Sure, the 
new plants in the South are more efficient 
than the old plants in the North, but new 
plants and equipment in the North would 
be just as efficient.” 

Despite Kahn, the southward migration 
of New England’s textile industry con- 
tinued. Monroe County, Miss. prepared to 
float a $2,600,000 bond issue to supply 
Rhode Island's Textron, Inc. with a plant 
—all part of Mississippi’s well-organized 
program to “balance agriculture with in- 
dustry.” Since this program got under 
way in 1938, Mississippi has lured nearly 
70 new plants (mostly textiles) to the 
state. Result: state employment has 
jumped by 15,000, payrolls by $35 mil- 
lion. Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama 
have similar programs. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
The Cost of Not Importing 


In no other field except politics do 
Americans talk such “pure jabberwocky” 
as in discussions on international trade, 
So said Vergil D. Reed, vice president of 
the J. Walter Thompson advertising agen- 
cy, before 400 businessmen at the 23rd 
annual Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion this week. The jabberwocky, said 
Reed, was a hangover from the pre-1914 
days when the U.S. was a big debtor na- 
tion and had to strive for “a favorable bal- 
ance of trade.” As a result, said Reed, 
most Americans still “believe profoundly 
that exporting is desirable, that exporters 
are gentlemen, scholars and benefactors 
of the human race, that importing is un- 
desirable, and that importers are liars, 
thieves and scoundrels taking food out of 
the mouths of American babies. Trading 
means both buying and selling, and with- 
out both there is no trade but merely 
gifts, grants, defaulted loans and the bit- 
terness of misunderstanding as a reward 
for forced exports.” 

Reed’s thesis was not new; many busi- 
nessmen have been preaching it for years. 
Its virtue lay in its primerlike clarity— 
and some startling figures. From 1914 
through 1950, he said, U.S. exports 
amounted to $300,700,000,000 while im- 
ports amounted to $191 billion. More 
than $30 billion of the gap of $109,700,- 
000,000 represented exports paid for by 
dollars that foreigners had acquired 
through private U.S. remittances and in- 
vestments and through U.S. purchases of 
gold. But some $78 billion of the gap, 
Reed calculated, was accounted for by 
U.S, taxpayers’ dollars handed out to for- 
eigners either in the form of grants or of 
(largely defaulted) U.S. loans. In postwar 
years, such gifts accounted for about a 
fifth of all American taxes. 

The alternative to these subsidies is for 








Relieve the 
PRESSURE of 
Neuralgic Pain! 


@ When neuralgic pain strikes, you want 
relief in a hurry. And here's a way to get it. 

Doctors generally will tell you that neu- 
ralgic pain may be largely caused by pres- 
sure. Sensitive nerves are irritated. Local 
areas become sore, swollen. 

You can get blessed relief—fast—by 
rubbing Absorbine Jr. on the sore, swollen 
areas. It actually helps to counter pressure 
which may be causing your misery. At the 
same time, it warms and soothes. 

Thousands use Absorbine Jr. for 
relief from neuralgic and rheumatic 
pain, aching muscles. Only $1.25 
at all drugstores. 










W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


QUANTITY 
PRODUCTION 


e); 
GREY IRON 
CASTINGS 
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ONE OF THE 
NATION'S LARGEST 


AND MOST MODERN 
PRODUCTION 
FOUNDRIES 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN 
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Civilian & 
Bazooka..& 


New Furnace Tapper 
Serves Stee/ Industry © 


L< LAY/ ILO) ...first in calcium silicate 


' 
: 
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TEELMAKERS now tap open-hearth furnaces 
more efficiently with a Jet Tapper—based on 
the armor-piercing principle of the bazooka. When 
the tapper is placed in the furnace tap hole and 
detonated electrically, a “‘shaped charge” destroys 
the plug releasing the molten metal. 

It’s a job that calls for exacting heat-control 
under tough conditions. So, the tapper’s bullet- 
like case is made of Kaylo hydrous calcium silicate 
—the only material which meets the rigid require- 
ments. This incombustible insulating material 
shields the explosive charge from intense furnace 
heat. Tapping is then done safely by remote control. 

Kaylo calcium silicate, introduced in 1943 by 
Owens-Illinois, has many other outstanding quali- 
ties. It is insoluble in water; has dimensional 
stability, high strength and light weight—qualities 
reflected in Kaylo building and insulating products 
and available to you for your products. 









KAYLO FIREDOORS 
C-A PANELS 





KAYLO 
HEAT INSULATION 


. +. pioneered by OWENS; (@) ILLINO IS Glass Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 
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“We couldn't climb over—but 
at least we didn’t leave no clues!” 


@ This baffled burglar will soon find 
out he has left both clothing and clues— 
but he’s lucky at that, after tangling 
with the barbed wire ona Cyclone Fence. 


Cyclone provides the best fence pro- 
tection it’s possible to purchase. But 
with Cyclone Chain Link Fence you get 
more than effective protection for your 
property. You get a fence that gives you 
many, many years of trouble-free service. 


Cyclone’s many special features and 
types of fence are shown in our free 
book. Send for a copy of “‘Your Fence.” 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of 
fence made only by Cyclone Fence 
Division, Accept no substitute. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Steel & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS * BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
You'll find our big 32-page fence 
eatalog a valuable reference book. 
It’s crammed with pictures, facts 
and specifications covering many 
atyles of Cyclone Fence, Gates and 
other property safeguards. Wheth- 
er you need a few feet of fence 
or several miles of it, you will want 
this useful book. 


.--------------: 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill, Dept. 3101 | 


Please mail me, without obligati 
“Your Fence.” ia a a H 


I am interested in fencing: 


©) Industrial; 1 School; (1 Playground; 1 
0 Residence, Approximately. ......feet. l 
_ 


NO JOB IS TOO LARGE— 
NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE 


CYCLONE 
FENCE 
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the U.S. to cut exports—and thereby re- 
duce other people’s standard of life—or 
to cut tariffs, encourage imports and 
American tourist expenditure overseas, 
and balance the nation’s exports with im- 
ports. Reed left his audience in no doubt 
as to which course he would choose: “Has 
it become easier for us Americans to give 
away our natural resources, our manu- 
factures, our services, our capital, our 
taxes and our purchasing power than to 
think? Wouldn't we help other nations 
raise their standard of living .. . far more 
by really trading with them rather than 
playing rich uncle to a resentful world? 
Just: how long can we go on being export 
crazy and import blind?” 


Ken Ueeder—Rothschild 
Vorr & RuBBeR FoorBaLy 
Good news for cows. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

At last week’s football game between 
Georgia Tech and L.S.U., the ball looked 
like any other pigskin.* Only it wasn’t 
leather; it was the first rubber football 
used in a big-time intercollegiate game. 

The new ball was a trick play by Los 
Angeles’ fast-moving W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corp. to win itself a big share of the foot- 
ball market now dominated by A. G. 
Spalding, Wilson and two others. The 
company was first in the game with a rub- 
ber basketball and softball, also began to 
make rubber footballs as far back as 1937. 
Other companies put them out also, and 
30% of football sales last year were rub- 
ber balls. But the rubber footballs weren’t 
considered up to leather ones, and were 
used mainly for practice. 

President Willard D. Voit thinks his 
football is better than a leather one, in 
every way. On wet days, it won't soak up 
water, is as easy to kick, pass and catch 
wet as dry. It is also slightly cheaper 
than the leather one. 


* Actually cowhide. 











BUILD HOMES 
NO ONE ELSE HAS 


Two bedroom home. Modern as 


fy - this moment. Designed by Robison 
The Eastwood ry cred comtemporary. 


chitect, 


build 


}é 


They're New! Exciting! The first 
CONTEMPORARY DESIGN homes in the 
prefabricated field, created by such famous 
masters of contemporary design os Oscor 
Stonorov, Robison Heap, and Schwarz and 
West. They mark the beginning of a 

new era in home building. 

Write for the Peaseway Plan and learn 
how these homes can be yours to build on 
a franchise basis in your territory. Learn, too, 
about the complete line of Pease 
Prefabricated Homes you con offer— 
ranging from a 2-bedroom home of 691 
square feet to the most recent 
CONTEMPORARY home containing 4 
bedrooms with 1410 square feet of floor 
space. Prices range from $7,000 

up. F.H.A. approved, 

We invite you to write—just a few lines 
on your letterhead—asking for the 
Peoseway Plan. 





Four bedroom home Another fine 
in better houing by notionolly 
known contemporary architect 
Oscor Stonorow~ ALA ~ AIP 


a a 





Three bedroom home for more 
and better living designed by 
Schwort ond Wet—A LA 


The Crestwood 


WRITE TO: 


PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY 
ROOM 1026 
CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
"in business in Cincinnati since 1892" 


x a | 
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MILESTONES| 


Born. To Valentina Cortesa, 25, Ital- 
ian-born cinemactress ( Thieves’ Highway), 
and Richard Basehart, 27, Ohio-born cine- 
mactor (Fourteen Hours) : their first child, 
a son. Name: John. Weight: 7 Ibs. 10 oz. 





ae 
25; 


Married. Linell Chenault Nash, 10, 
daughter of Poet Ogden Nash (Family 
Reunion), U.S. master of versiflage; and 
John Marshall Smith, 29, Baltimore in- 
surance man; in Baltimore. 

Married. Nancy Chaffee, 22, sixth- 
ranking U.S. women’s tennis star, and 
Ralph Kiner, 28, Pittsburgh Pirates left 
fielder; for five seasons in a row, the major 
leagues’ home-run king (51 in 1947, 40 in 
1948, 54 in 1949, 47 in 1950, 42 in 1951) ;* 
in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Married. Stepin Fetchit (real name: 
Lincoln Theodore Andrew Monroe Per- 
ry), 53, molasses-slow Negro comedy ac- 
tor of the ‘30s (David Harum), now 
making a film comeback; and Bernice 
Sims, 35, housekeeper to a Catholic priest 
in Tulsa; he for the second time; in Tulsa. 


Died. Leon Errol, 70, veteran stage & 
screen comedian; of a heart attack; in 
Hollywood. Equipped with collapsible legs 
and an elastic face which he contorted 
into caricatures of exasperation, bewilder- 
ment, bliss or imbecility, he played most 
often the part of a tottering drunk. In 
Australia, where he was born, he left a 
Shakespearian stock company to travel 
with a circus as clown, acrobat and animal 
trainer. He came to the U.S. in 1908, rose 
from burlesque to become one of Zieg- 
feld’s top comedians (Sally in 1920), later 
went to Hollywood, where he made scores 
of strenuous two-reelers. 


Died. Edgar Byram Davis, 78, eccentric 
Texas oil millionaire, best known for his 
support of a famous Broadway flop, The 
Ladder, which he kept going for two years 
because he wanted to help its author and 
spread its message of reincarnation; of a 
heart ailment; in Galveston, Texas. Davis 
made a rubber fortune in Sumatra and got 
$12 million for the sale of his oil wells in 
Texas, spent his money lavishly on such 
items as $1,000,000 in bonuses for drillers 
and a golf course for his Negro servants. 
The Ladder became a favorite target for 
reviewers’ darts, and Davis had to give 
away tickets to provide an audience. He 
squandered $1,300,000 on it before it 
closed in 1927 to the faint applause of 
54 nonpaying guests. 


Died. Everett Welles Frazar, 84, who 
inherited Frazar & Co., oldest and biggest 
Oriental trading company in the U.S. 
(founded in 1856 by his father), which 
introduced automobiles, airplanes, electric 
lights, phonographs and food-canning to 
Japan; in Daytona Beach, Fla. 





* The alltime record: Babe Ruth’s 60 in 1927. 
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between 
New York 


Tt. HOW this modern communication 
system improves railroad performance, 
speeds up service and adds to Erie’s fine 
record for safe, dependable transportation. 
For here's split-second communication 


between caboose and diesel locomotive, 
between wayside stations and moving 
trains or a combination of all together. 


This is the first complete mainline radio- 
telephone installation on any American 
railroad and another of Erie’s famous 
“firsts”! This improvement is typical of 
Erie’s progressive railroading—building 
a better railroad for the safe, dependable 
transportation of passengers and freight. 


Erie’s newly completed radio system 
makes the railroad more than ever ready 
to serve our country well in peace or war. 


Erie 


Railroad 


now covers 
entire 
mainline 







or 
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Equal Terms 


Rugged schedulescan be met 
on equal terms by calling 
on the reserve capacity in 
Preformed Yellow Strand. 
It’s wire rope that combines 
stamina with helpful ease 
of handling—a product 
designed for. today’s ma- 
chines out of 75 years of 
exclusive rope manufacture, 
Protect your margin with 
Preformed Yellow Strand, 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 








Take TABCIN to 
check cold misery 
quick! TABCIN 
checks sneezes 
and sniffles, helps 
relieve headache and feverish 
g. Eases aches and pains. 
TABCIN contains a tested anti- 
histamine in compound with 
other ingredients to give more 
complete relief for cold distress. 
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A new outline of West Virgin 
new of expanding industries 
company executives from the W. 


5, West Virginia. 





You can taste its 
real rye flavor 


Old Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 





National Distillers Products Corp. New York, N.Y. 
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and Publicity Commission, State Capitol, Charleston 








CINEMA 


Sex & the Censor 

For weeks, moviegoers in Washington, 
D.C. and Los Angeles have been crowding 
to see La Ronde, a French film that 
took prizes in three European film festi- 
vals. Like moviegoers in London, where 
the picture is flourishing in its sixth 
month, they seem to like what they see: 
an audacious, worldly-wise comedy of sex. 
In both U.S. cities, the film drew cheers 
from the critics—and not a murmur of 
protest from any guardian of the public 
morals, But last week wicked old New 
York, which almost always gets first crack 








Tue Count & THE STREETWALKER 
A wry ode to love. 


at a foreign movie, had still not seen La 
Ronde, and could not, by bureaucratic 
decree. The state censors, who burned 
their fingers this year on Roberto Rossel- 
lini’s The Miracle (Time, Jan. 8), refused 
to pass La Ronde on the ground that it 
would tend to corrupt the morals of its 
audiences. 

Whether or not it can corrupt anyone’s 
morals, La Ronde (Commercial Pictures) 
is clearly suitable for grownups and al- 
most as certain to delight them. Based on 
Arthur Schnitzler’s Reigen, it takes an 
intimate, cynical view of the mating in- 
stinct at play in a Vienna that was turning 
the century without a break in its giddy 
stride. Director Max (Letter to an Un- 
known Woman) Ophuls has lovingly put 
together this wry ode to love, and bright- 
ened it with a galaxy of Continental stars: 
Anton Walbrook, Danielle Darrieux, Fer- 
nand Gravet, Simone Simon, Gérard 
Philipe, Simone Signoret, Isa Miranda, 
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The Pirst Namejn 
TEXTILES 


a Many of the 
big textile mills 

» hames your 
wife will recog- 
F nize... ‘**air- 

control’? many 
of their manufacturing operations 





— 


with Worthington air conditioning 
and refrigeration. 

And many of the famous shops 
where the mills’ products are sold 
... Saks Fifth Avenue, The Higbee 
Company, J. L. Brandeis, Lane Bry- 
ant, many Sears Roebuck Stores... 
are air-conditioned by Worthington. 

When you consider new air con- 
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How to keep Cool in any situation! 


America’s Leaders ... in Many Businesses .. . Select 


WORTHINGTON 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


Colanesé Fabric 


Oe CN Tae 


ditioning (or refrigeration), call in 
the Worthington distributor. He'll 
bring you the broadest possible ex- 
perience in commercial and indus- 
trial applications. 


No other manufacturer makes so 
complete a line. A Worthington sys- 
tem is all Worthington-made—not 
just Worthington-assembled—assur- 
ing you of perfectly balanced opera- 
tion and unit responsibility. 


Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Division, Har- 
rison, New Jersey. 
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make your dinner complete 


Phyvaitentertt: 


either of these two ways 


from this bottle aoe 
with the = 


ee = 


send $1.00 to 
Julius Wile, Dept. T, 
2 Park Ave,, N.Y.C, 





Sole U.S. Agents - Julius Wile Sons Co., Inc., New York « Bottled in France. Both 86 proof 


CONCERT HALL SOCIETY 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT THIS 


Special Introductory Ofer iO 


.. THIS LONG-PLAYING RECORD 
$100 


(WORTH $4.50 RETAIL) 


Only 





y) 


BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. 2 in B-flat 


OR 


MOZART Piano Concerto No. 11 in F 


H== is an extraordinary opportunity for music 

lovers! We will send you your choice of 
either one of these delightful concertos, each 
superbly performed IN FULL by the brilliant 
pianist Artur Balsam and the Concert Hall Sym- 
hony Orchestra. Both are high fidelity, Long- 
Playing (334% R.P.M.) recordings—yet you may 
have either one for only one dollar! 

We make this special offer to demonstrate the 
remarkable quality of Concert Hall high-fidelity 
recordings. We will also send our free brochure 
telling how you can obtain our new series of 
recordings available nowhere else at any price! 


Membership Limited to 3000 


Only 3,000 members can own these limited- 
edition recordings; and right now only 565 sub- 
scriptions are still available, The whole interest- 
ing story is told in our free brochure, which we 
will send with the LONG-PLAYING record 
described above. Simply enclose one dollar with 
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the coupon. If not delighted with the record, 
return it in five days and your dollar will be 
cheerfully refunded. 


eee 


Concert Hall Society, Inc. Al410 l 
507 West Séth St., New York 19, N. Y. 


T_ enclose $1. Please send me the high fidelity 
LONG-PLAYING record checked below, If not de- 
lighted, I may return it in 5 days for refund of my 
dollar, Also send, free, your brochure describing 
the new 1952 series of Limited Edition recordings, 


BEETHOVEN |} C) Mozart 


(This special offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 





Name 
(Please Print Plainly) 


Address 


City Zone State 


———— 
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| Jean-Louis Barrault, Odette Joyeux. 

The “round” of the title is a roundelay 

of love in ten episodes; after each amo- 

* rous intrigue, one of the lovers moves, in 
the next episode, into the arms of a new 
partner, who flits in turn to another lover 
until the ironic game comes full circle. 
Through the cycle runs a delightful Oscar 
Straus waltz, signaling each consumma- 
tion, helping to set a gauzily Viennese 
mood, and accompanying a refrain sung 
and spoken by Narrator Walbrook. The 
narrator spins a symbolic merry-go-round 
and manages the characters like a master 
puppeteer, pops up in each episode as a 
waiter, doorman or passerby and once, 
prophetically, with shears in one hand 
and film in the other, as the censor. 

The film’s characters run the social 
gamut from the count to the streetwalker, 
but stick to the same single track. The 
episodes vary in length, mood and qual- 
ity. The longest and best, strung together 
midway in the film, shine with a brilliance 
that the rest of the movie cannot match. 
These catch the essence of three classic 
situations: the willing maid (Simone 
Simon) and the nervously eager master 
(Daniel Gelin); the master and the other 
man’s wife (Danielle Darrieux) who 
wants to be coaxed into infidelity; the 
faithless wife inciting and lulling the 
suspicion of her sanctimonious husband 
(Fernand Gravet). 

But La Ronde is all of a piece, as any 
round should be, setting up a mocking 
harmony of desire and disillusion, vanity, 
pleasure and deceit. It is never prurient, 
smirking or pornographic. For all the in- 
timacy of its nuances, the film’s approach 
is dryly detached and completely charm- 
ing; it spoofs sex rather than exploits it, 





much as Britain’s satiric Kind Hearts and 
Coronets makes sport of murder. 


The New Pictures 

Mr. Imperium (M-G-M), Ezio (South 
Pacific) Pinza’s first movie, was shelved 
until his second, Strictly Dishonorable, 
could introduce him to the screen (Tre, 
July 23). Now moviegoers can see why. 
The film shackles Pinza and Lana Turner 
to the story of an incognito King’s fling 
with a nightclub cutie from the U.S.—a 
situation enfeebled by long service in 
Ruritanian farce and operetta. Basso Pinza 
sings three numbers predictably well; Ac- 
tress Turner sings a couple predictably. 
But only the Technicolor looks good in 
Mr. Imperium. 


The Magic Face (Columbia) will come 
as news to Allied veterans who still think 
they liberated Europe in World War II 
by defeating the Germans. The real cause 
of Germany’s defeat, it now appears, is 
that Hitler wasn’t Hitler any more; he was 
really Janus the Great (Luther Adler), a 
professional impersonator bent on destroy- 
ing the Reich by making all the wrong 
military decisions. 

As the movie has it, Hitler erred not in 
war but only in love, when he moved in 
on Adler’s blonde wife (Patricia Knight) 
and conveniently committed Adler to pris- 
on. Hitler failed to reckon with a vengeful 
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51 years of 


steelmaking 


Vou have to 


‘baby’ 
Special steels 


Special steels are as different from everyday steels 
as a baby’s formula is from milk. These special 
steels, which are the sum and substance of Crucible, 
must be carefully compounded and, in some cases, 
so sensitively handled that they cannot be mass 
produced, 


For instance, while structural steel is almost uni- 
versal in its application, Crucible special steels are 
made to meet unique requirements. Each appli- 
cation requires a special formula. So you'll find 
special Crucible steels for such diversified uses as 
jet and diesel engines, hacksaw blades, razor blades, 
bearings, typewriters, radio and television sets. 


When your problem is a special steel, call on 
Crucible for the answer. Our metallurgical staff 
applies more than 50 years of special steel experi- 
ence to your needs. 


first name in special purpose steels 





CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. ° Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Spauiding Works, Harrison,N. J. @ Midland Works, Midland, Pa. f 
Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse,N.Y. ¢ Trent Tubé Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 


National Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio 
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Which rocket 
had more power? 


These whimsical drawings symbolize 
Oldsmobile’s “rocket power.” 

They’ re identical, and were used in iden- 
tical Oldsmobile ads, but one of these pic- | 
tures had more power — because it was put | 
in Parade. - 





The ad in Parade pulled 46% more read- 


ers-per-dollarthan any othermagazine used! 

In fact, of 588 identical ads that ap- 
peared in weekly and women’s service 
magazines in the last 3 years, Parade led 


exe 


in readers-per-dollar in 578 of them! 





The reason: Parade today is the best- | 


read magazine in America (according to 
Starch surveys). It leads Life and Saturday 
Evening Post in circulation . . . and offers 
20% or more coverage in 2000 rich markets. 

Want your ad to reach more prospects? 


Put it in 
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zeal and a talent for impersonation that 
enabled Adler to move painstakingly up 
the Nazi social ladder in the successive 
roles of the prison warden, Hitler's valet, 
and finally the Fiihrer himself. 

The film dresses up its theory with 
Viennese locations, a commentary by ra- 
dio’s William L. (Berlin Diary) Shirer, 
and newsreel inserts designed to make 





LutuHer ApLER AS HITLER 
Defeated by love? 


Adler’s skulduggery and Germany’s set- 
backs look like cause & effect. Since he 
also plays the real Hitler, Actor Adler* 
makes the impersonations ‘look plausible ; 
he shows his versatility in brief imitations 
of Mussolini, Haile Selassie and Chamber- 
lain. But The Magic Face, full of logical 


| kinks and lurid banalities, hangs together 


no better as fiction than fact. 


The Man With a Cloak (M-G-M) is a 
slow but tolerable melodrama, set in 1848 
Manhattan, about a velvet-gloved strug- 
gle between good & evil forces for the 
wealth of a dying reprobate (Louis Cal- 
hern). Leslie (An American in Paris) 
Caron, playing a sweet young thing sent 
from Paris by the old man’s grandson, 
wants the money for the cause of the 
French Republic. His calculating house- 
keeper-mistress (Barbara Stanwy ck) 
wants him to die in a hurry while she is 
still favored in his will. 

Into this struggle steps a mysterious 
stranger (Joseph Cotten), courtly, pen- 
niless and alcoholic, a poet whose identity 
the film discloses at the fade-out. The 
good French girl and the evil housekeeper 
are rivals for his help, and he seems to 
waver between them. When Calhern dies, 
only Cotten has a clue to the whereabouts 
of a new will and the imagination to track 
it down. ’ 

The Man With a Cloak comes equipped 
* Whose father, the late 


Jacob Adler, 


| pillar of the Yiddish theater. 
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ORY TELLS US 
Hist SaysMrT 


The scribes of old 
all had cramp-writus 
From scratchy quills 
that had St-Vitus 





They labored years 

on ancient trocts. 

Developed | 
Sacro-iliacs 


Leadfast QE" prxon TICONDEROGA 1388 No 2 
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But writers now | 
know no such griet 
TICONDEROGAS 

brought relief 
These LEADFAST pencils 
never scratch 
And write with ease 
and areat dispatch 


v THE PENCIL with Leacfast 
construction...stands up 
under any writing pressure... 

Speed your writing pace with 


DIXON 
LEADFAST 










PENCIL 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Dept. 6-310, Jersey City 3, N. J. 


Visiting NewYork? 


This gracious skyscraper hotel 
in mid-Manhattan, overlooking 
Central Pork, bids you welcome! 
Superb living near Fifth Ave. 
stores, theatres, Radio City. 
Choice single rooms, both, 
radio, $4.50 up; double 





rooms, $7.50 up. 
Many rooms with Television, 
for one. 
For Teletype reservations 
NY 1-3949 
Write for Booklet TM 


Fe 
BARBIZON PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th AVE. HOTEL 





it’s TIME for Christmas ot these 
Special Christmas Rotes o-. Fr 
One subscription (your own, new or re ~ 472) 
newal) or one gift.. $6.00 Cc» > = 
Each additional gife only eTeTitty 
For your convenience in making out your TIME-for- 
Christmas list use the postpaid order form bound in this 
issue. TIME is the perfect gift for almost everyone! 
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A de luxe duo-tone color print 18¥4”" x 164" on fine paper will be sent you on 
request. Write Dept. BE, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. 17, 


AMERICA STILL MOVES FORWARD 


A PACKAGE AT A TIME 


The boy got a cornet. Plus 10 free 
lessons. The bank got new greenbacks 
in exchange for silver bars. The gen- 
eral store got a keg of nails to start the 
church. The mine got drills to open a 
new vein of ore. The widow got a mes- 
sage from lawyers in Boston. The stage 
unloaded a dozen “Express” packages 
at Dakota Crossing and that part of 
America took another step forward. 


Think things are different now? Not 
much. It just takes more of those ship- 
ments going to more places to keep 
America moving. The big moves that 
America makes, the great things Ameri- 
ca manufactures all depend on getting 
a lot of little things to the right places 
at the right time. 


America still starts the day by receiving 
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millions of seemingly meaningless pack- 
ages. Before night they have been 
turned into fancy garments, smart 
automobiles, fabulous new drugs or de- 
fense weapons. It’s all possible because 
America has nation-wide, coordinated 
shipping services. And the most com- 
plete service of them all, operating 
under one responsibility, is Railway 
Express. 


It’s your one and only privately owned 
shipping service that operates over the 
mighty 286,000-mile network of Amer- 
ica’s railroads and scheduled airlines. 
It’s your fast, sure way of getting all 
those packages to and from every cor- 
ner of America. And it's been doing 
its job for the past 112 years without 
costing you a cent in taxes for support. 


THE PRIVATELY OWNED 
AGENCY THAT SHIPS 
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with engaging accessories: talented play- 
ers, notably Actor Calhern, bright spots 
of drawing-room dialogue and the atmos- 


phere of a period and locale seldom pic- | 


tured on the screen. While distinguishing | 


the movie from run-of-the-melodrama, 
these virtues do not quite offset the slack- 
ness and familiarity of its plot. 


A Millionaire for Christy (Thor Pro- 


ductions; 20th Century-Fox) falls, with a | 
resounding thud, under the heading of | 


madcap romantic farce. Heroine Christy 
(Eleanor Parker), a fortune-hunting legal 
secretary charged with telling a client 
(Fred MacMurray) that he has inherited 

2,000,000, decides to make a favorable 
impression on the heir apparent before 
spilling the good news. She impresses him 
as a lunatic, disrupts his wedding, woos 
him in a boxcar, wins him with the con- 
nivance of a poor but dishonest psychia- 
trist (Richard Carlson). By the time Mac- 
Murray is convinced that the inheritance 
is actually his, the money has flown. His 
problem, and an interminably coy movie, 
could have been mercifully forestalled by 
a phone call in the first reel. 


Current & CHoIce 

The Lavender Hill Mob. Alec Guinness 
as an engaging master criminal in a supe- 
rior British concoction of wit and farce 
(Tre, Oct. 15). 

An American in Paris. A buoyant, im- 
aginative musical, as compelling as its 
George Gershwin score; with Gene Kelly 
and Leslie Caron (Trae, Oct. 8). 

The Red Badge of Courage. Stephen 
Crane’s classic Civil War novel, hand- 
somely translated by Writer-Director 
John Huston into one of the best war 
films ever made; with Audie Murphy and 
Bill Mauldin (Time, Oct. 8). 

The Day the Earth Stood Still. 


Science-fiction, combining a glimpse of | 


futuristic marvels with a thoughtful look 


at the seedy old earth of 1951; with | 


Michael Rennie (Time, Oct. 1). 

The River. Director Jean Renoir’s 
sensitive story of an English girl growing 
into adolescence beside a holy river in 
India; based on Rumer Godden’s auto- 
biographical novel (Trte, Sept. 24). 

A Streetcar Named Desire. An un- 
varnished adaptation of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ prizewinning Broadway hit; with 
Marlon Brando, Vivien Leigh, Kim Hunter 
(Tre, Sept. 17). 

People Will Talk. Scripter-Director 


| Joseph L. (All About Eve) Mankiewicz 


needles the medical profession in his latest 
comedy of U.S. manners & morals; with 
Cary Grant and Jeanne Crain (Time, 
Sept. 17). 

A Place in the Sun. Producer-Director 
George Stevens’ masterly version of 
Dreiser's An American Tragedy; with 
Montgomery Clift, Elizabeth Taylor, Shel- 
ley Winters (Time, Sept. 10). 

Pickup. In his debut as a Hollywood 
moviemaker, Czech-born Hugo Haas di- 
rects and stars in a tense, unpretentious 
drama about a raiddle-aged railroad watch- 
man and the floozy he marries (TIME, 
Aug. 27). 
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NEW INTEREST IN LIFE 
THROUGH HEARING 
with RADIOEAR! 


Thousands of deafened people, with severe hear- 
ing losses, are again enjoying—through 
Radioear hearing aids—new, full, normal living. 
Because they can really hear now, with ease, 
without embarrassment, without feeling self- 
conscious—they have regained valuable business 
and social contacts and their rightful place in 
the family circle. Radioear even brings them 
telephone, radio and television hearing! 
Radioear Hearing Aids are tiny, light, easily 
concealed—yet powerful and efficient . . . the 
finest hearing aids Radioear has ever produced. 


There's @ Radioear for Your needs—Send this Coupon Today. 


HEARING AID Sma & 
DIGEST! _— \f~ 
Nah Mal 
RADIOEAR CORPORATION ~~ 
PITTSBURGH 16, PA Please send me, with- 


out obligation. your latest hearing aid digest to 
help me solve my own particular hearing problem, 


Name. 
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Precise statistical quality control in mass-production is made 
simple and sure with the Friden fully-automatic Calculator. 
Calculation of averages, the taking of square root, every 
mathematical computation performed almost instantaneously! 


ssential to 


hroduet (Qua ity Control is the asc 
The Thinking Machine | | 





IT TAKES WORK 
OUT OF FIGURE-WORK 


Exctuswe features enable the Friden to handle 
more steps in figure-work without operator decisions 
than any other calculating machine ever developed. 


Once the operator sets a problem on the keyboard 
—and touches the proper control keys — no addi- 
tional human motions are required. The Friden auto- 
matically “thinks out” accurate answers. 


You and the Friden Man will discover important 
applications of Friden “figure thinking” in terms of 
your own business. 

Figure on a Friden NOW — phone or write the 
Friden Man near you. Friden sales, instruction and 
service available throughout the U.S. and the world. 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC., San Leandro, 
California. 


© Friden Calculating Mochine Co., Inc. 
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BIG CANDY MAKER USES FRIDENS 


OTTO SCHNERING, PRESIDENT OF CURTISS CANDY CO., writes: “In our 
business of making Curtiss Baby Ruth and a variety of other small 
candy units, close cost analysis and control is essential. We turn to 
our Friden Calculators for figures on labor, material and production 
costs. In the 16 years we have been using Fridens in our Home 
Office, Manufacturing Plants and Farm Offices, both our regular 
operators and new personnel have found the Friden adapts easily 
to our changing needs.” 
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“A Small but Costly Crown" 


THe Younes Visiters ff pp.}—Daisy 
Ashford—Doubleday ($1.75). 


Buxom, carefree, serene—to all appear- 
ances Daisy Ashford was just like hun- 
dreds of other well-bred little English 
girls growing up at the beginning of the 
century. After studying a photograph of 
Daisy at the age of nine, Sir James Barrie 
remarked on her “air of careless power 
. .. a complacency .. . that by the se- 
vere might perhaps be called smugness.” 
Perhaps Barrie was right, for what dis- 
tinguished Daisy Ashford from her fellow 
moppets was the fact that she was the 





Bernarp & ETHEL 


AuTHOR ASHFORD 


scribed The Young Visiters as a “sublime 
work.” British readers not only agreed 
with Barrie (every copy was sold out in a 
few days), but suspected that Barrie had 
written it himself. Since those days, The 
Young Visiters has sold more than 150,000 
copies in Britain, some 50,000 in the 
U.S. There are still many who cannot be 
convinced that its hilariously comic effects 
owe nothing to mature artistry, everything 
to the vivid imagination of brilliant inno- 
cence. New readers may judge for them- 
selves by trying the new edition. 

"With a Loud Sniff." Centerpiece of 
The Young Visiters is Mr. Alfred Sal- 
teena, “an elderly man of 42. . . fond of 
asking peaple to stay with him.” Staying 


Mr. SALTEENA 


She can hardly believe it herself. 


most readable child novelist in English 
literature. 

Daisy wrote her novels in twopenny 
notebooks. She borrowed her plots from 
other writers (as did Shakespeare), her 
material from the weird and wonderful 
conduct and conversation of grownups. 
Settings gave her no trouble, for when 
visitors came to her Sussex home (her 
father was a retired War Office official), 
they made mention of “The Crystal Pal- 
ace,” “The Gaiety Theatre,” “Hampton 
Court”—glamorous place names which 
Daisy seized and shaped into glittering 
abodes for the ardent characters to whom 
her imagination was dedicated. 

By adolescence, Daisy Ashford had writ- 
ten herself out. Like any other girl, she 
turned her attention to growing up, going 
out into the world, and getting married. 
When her mother died, during World War 
I, Daisy found among her papers the man- 
uscript of The Young Visiters, Or, Mr. 
Salteena’s Plan, a novel Daisy had written 
at the age of nine. A friend laughed over 
it so much that Daisy kindly wrote out a 
fair copy—and forgot all about it. She 
was doing war work when a telegram ar- 
rived “conveying the amazing news that 
my ‘novel’ was to be published.” 

Barrie, who wrote the introduction, de- 
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with him, in fact, when the story opens, 
is “quite a young girl . . . of 17 named 
Ethel Monticue,” whose “blue velvit frock 
had grown rarther short in the sleeves.” 
Mr. Salteena and Ethel are at breakfast 
when a letter arrives from Mr. Salteena’s 
friend, Bernard Clark, inviting him to 
come and stay and “bring one of your 
young ladies whichever is the prettiest in 
the face.” Taking “out his blotter with a 
loud sniff,” Mr. Salteena promptly replies: 
“Certinly I shall come . . . I will bring 
Ethel Monticue commonly called Miss M. 
She is very active and pretty... Iam 
not quite a gentleman but you would 
hardly notice it.” 

When the day came for setting out, 
“Mr. Salteena did not have an egg for his 
brekfast in case he should be sick on the 
jorney.” While Ethel dabbed “red ruge” 
on her cheeks (“I am very pale owing to 
the drains in this house”), Mr. Salteena 
ran upstairs and “silently put 2/6 on the 
dirty toilet cover” for Rosalind, the house- 
maid. 

“Bernard has a big house,” Mr. Salteena 
told Ethel in the train. “He is inclined to 
be rich.” Soon they were bowling up a 
long driveway in a splendid carriage, and 
Mr. Salteena cried, “Now my dear what 
do you think of the sceenery.” 





“Gazing at the rich fur rug on her 
knees,” Ethel answered warmly, “Very 
nice.” 

Bernard Clark was “rarther a presum- 
shious man,” but after one glance at Ethel 
he “turned a dark red.” When Mr. Sal- 
teena (‘lapping up his turtle soup’) con- 
gratulated him on his “sumpshous house,” 
Bernard proved himself a true aristocrat. 
“He gave a weary smile and swallowed a 
few drops of sherry wine. It is fairly 
decent he replied.” 

"Like a Heathen God." They spent 
much of the evening looking at portraits 
of Bernard’s ancestors. One was “a man 
with a fat smiley face and a red ribbon 
. . . My great uncle Ambrose Fudge said 
Bernard carelessly ... He was really 
the Sinister son of Queen Victoria. Not 
really cried Ethel in excited tones but 
what does that mean. Well I dont quite 
know said Bernard Clark. . . but I mean 
to find out.” 

Next day, Mr. Salteena bluntly told 
Bernard: “You can help me perhaps to be 
more like a gentleman. . . Well. . . said 
Bernard I can give you a letter to my old 
pal the Earl of Clincham . . . He might 
rub you up. . . Oh ten thousand thanks 
said Mr. Salteena. . . If you would be so 
kind as to keep an eye on Ethel while I 
am away . . . I dont think you will find 
bor any trouble.” To which Bernard an- 
swered warmly, “No I dont think I shall.” 

From this point on, the plot of The 
Young Visiters fairly races. Amiable Lord 
Clincham smuggles Mr. Salteena into 
Buckingham Palace under the alias “Lord 
Hyssops” and introduces him to the Prince 
of Wales, who is dressed in “a small but 
costly crown” and surrounded by “ladies 
of every hue.” 

“T am rubbing him up in socierty ways,” 
explains Lord Clincham. “If there was a 
vacency . . . he might try cantering after 
the royal barouche.”” The Prince agrees, 
and soon passers-by in “Pickadilly’”’ wit- 
ness daily the astonishing spectacle of Mr. 
Salteena “galloping madly after the Royal 
Carrage” on “a fresh and sultry steed.” 

Sensible Bernard Clark, meanwhile, has 
been making hay. After giving Ethel a gay 
spree at the “Gaierty Hotel,” he proposes 
to her outside Windsor Castle. “If you 
say no,” he warns, “I shall perforce dash 
my body to the brink of yon muddy riv- 
er.” But Ethel gladly accepts. “You are to 
me like a Heathen god,” she tells Bernard. 
He kisses her and she falls in a swoon. 

Bernard and Ethel lived happily ever 
after, because “he loved Ethel to the bit- 
ter end and . . . they had a nice house 
too.” Mr. Salteena was less fortunate: 
though he had ten children by a nice girl 
“at Buckingham palace by name Bessie 
Topp,” he was sulky about losing Ethel. 
“Still he was a pius man in his way and 
found relief in prayer.” 

So Long Ago. It is not hard to imagine 
what a mature author would do with the 
theme of The Young Visiters (Balzac 
rigged a great part of his Human Comedy 
round precisely such characters as Ethel 
Monticue and Mr. Salteena). But it is 
certain that no adult, whether a Balzac or 
a Barrie, could have turned out a work 
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In cider presses as in many other filter 
presses, Du Pont nylon fibers are help- 
ing industry cut costs. Although the 
nylon filter cloths in this apple press 
cost three times more than ordinary 
cloths, they have lasted more than five 
times as long. 


A powerful squeeze of 3000 pounds 
per square inch gets the juice out of 
the apples. Nylon’s high wet strength 
keeps the cloths from bursting under 
the strain. After each squeeze, nylon’s 
slick surface makes it easy to shake off 
the apple pulp. And the juice doesn’t 
shrink them. 


Another advantage of nylon filter 
cloths is that they don’t soak up juice. 
This makes them lighter to handle and 
easier to wash. One washing a day cleans 
them of juice, where ordinary cloths 
need several. 
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These nylon properties prove useful 
for other filtration and press-cloth op- 
erations—such as clay filters, cotton- 
seed press cloths and sewage filters. 
And nylon’s extra properties are valu- 
able for countless other products. 


For example, nylon’s resistance to 
marinerotmakes fishing nets last longer. 
Nylon’s resiliency gives rope the ability 
to withstand sudden shocks. Nylon’s 
strength permits sewing threads to be 
made thinner, yet stronger. Perhaps 


NYLON 

ACELE* acetate rayon 
ORLON* acrylic Aber 
VISCOSE RAYON 
DACRON” polyester fiber 


Cowen 


‘DU PONT 
TRADE MARKS 





NYLON soueezes ExtRA PENNIES OUT OF APPLES 


nylon has the something extra to im- 
prove your production process . . . to 
help you make a new or better product. 


NEW BOOKLET: “Nylon Textile Fibers in In- 
dustry,”’ contains 23 case histories, shows 
you how businessmen are using nylon in 
industry today. Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. Address 
Nylon Division 202, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


for fibers today... for fibers to come...look to Du Pont 
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“Careful, Horace, don't waste a drop—that's Old Smuggler.” 


SCOTCH with a HISTORY 


Q—Why do people say “Careful, don’t 
waste a drop?” 


A—Because the flavour of Old Smuggler 
is too precious to be wasted —and because 
it is so popular you may find your dealer 
temporarily out of stock. 


Q—Why is it called Old Smuggler? 


A—Because in ancient days the thrifty 
Scots bought their finest whisky from the 
“smugglers.” 


Q—Why is it Scotch with a history? 


A—Because it was established in 1835 
and perpetuates a colorful era in Scottish 
history. Ask for Old Smuggler the next 
time and read the complete story on the 
back label on every bottle. 








Alio Available 

OLD SMUGGLER 18 YEARS OLD 
in limited quantities 

Blended Scotch Whisky—86 proof 


i 


MENDED scorcH WHS 


~ 
VM ATAYLOR & COMPANY.” 
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Imported by W. A. Taylor & Co. 


New York, N.Y 
Sole Distributors of the U. S. A. 
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| with the unique perfections of The Young 


Visiters. 

Author Ashford herself is the first to 
recognize this. She is now a grandmother 
of 60, the wife of James Devlin, a Norfolk 
market gardener who deals in fruit and 
flowers. Though occasionally she has felt 
the urge to write fiction, housekeeping 
and the rearing of four children have left 
her “really too busy” to try. She finds the 
steady royalties of The Young Visiters 
“very welcome,” and even dreams of a 
trip to the U.S. as a result of the new edi- 
tion. But with every passing year she be- 
comes more conscious of the gulf that sep- 
arates her present self from the amazing 
child she used to be. “I can never feel 
that all the nice things that have been 
said about The Young Visiters are really 
due to me at all, but to a Daisy Ashford 
of so long ago that she seems almost 
another person.” 


The Permanent Revolution 


Capitatism IN America (119 pp.J— 
Frederick Martin Stern—Rinehart ($2). 


When Frederick Martin Stern went to 
visit the U.S. in 1935, all his well-bred Eu- 
ropean friends warned him what to expect. 
Americans were rude, they everlastingly 
“chased the dollar,” they were cultural 


| midgets. For a while, Frederick Stern 
| looked at the U.S. through morose-colored 


glasses, waited a good two years before 
moving his wife and two children from 
Switzerland to New Rochelle, N.Y. But 
even before that, he began asking himself 
a practical businessman’s question: “How 
did people in the United States manage to 
build industries and cities so fast, how did 
they have such opportunities to exploit 
their individual talents?” 

Shake Hands? A friend’s chauffeur 
gave him one clue to the answer. After 
driving Stern from New York to Wash- 
ington, the chauffeur impulsively shot out 
his hand for a shake, smiled and said he 
was “pleased to make my acquaintance.” 
Anywhere in class-conscious Europe, the 
handshake would have been a terrible 
gaffe for both of them. Another “new 
American” told Stern how astonished he 
had been “when an old workman in a fac- 
tory patted the president of the company 
on the back, called him by his first name 
and offered him a cigar.” To German-born 
Stern, these homely incidents, multiplied, 
are the symbols of a social revolution. 
They testify that, despite the prattle of 
the Marxists, it is the U.S., not the 
U.S.S.R., that is creating a classless society. 

Just why that should be so is the core 
of Author Stern’s Capitalism in America, 
a book which contains some of the best 
small-arms fire in defense of the American 
way of life since the shots fired at Con- 
cord. Author Stern couches his arguments 
in the form of lively, colloquial letters to 
a mythical young European intellectual 
named Henry, who is thinking of turning 
Communist. 

Escalator Going Up. Advice to Henry 
boils down to three main points, none 
entirely new, but all good: 1) that in the 
U.S., capital and labor do not gouge each 
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IS OUR BUSINESS 


You find Heywood-Wakefield seats on 
America’s finest trains for the same 
reason they are so widely favored for 
modern theatres and buses. For extra 
comfort is one of the added values that 
have been built into Heywood-Wakefield 
products ever since we began making 
furniture 125 years ago. And, because 


we've learned so much about making - 


products comfortable to use and live 
with, our century and a quarter of man- 
ufacturing experience means fully as 
much to a bride furnishing her first 
home as to any transportation execu- 
tive. Both benefit from our sound work- 
manship with top quality materials— 
and the determination to make sure 
every product we turn out can more 
than hold its own in free competition. 





Theatre Choirs of 
exclusive “‘Airflo” 
and “Encore” 
designs are proving 
that comfortable 
seating is a 
profitable invest- 
ment for theatre 
operators, 





Railroad Seats like 
this luxurious 
“Sleepy Hollow” 
model are a 
revenue-building 
choice on a 
growing number of 
leading railroads. 











School Furniture of 
light weight, sturdy 
tubular steel 
assures long, 
satisfactory service 
in meeting the 
needs of America’s 
schools and colleges. 


Bus Seats of 
Heywood-Wakefield 
scientific design 
make travel more 
comfortable on 
both city service 
and intercity 

routes of leading 
bus companies. 








You Find This Familiar Trademark Wherever America 


LIVES « TRAVELS + SEEKS AMUSEMENT «+ OR GOES TO SCHOOL 


Baby Carriages 
bearing the familiar 
Heywood-Wakefield 
emblem have been 
a first choice for 
styling, comfort 
and safety for 
generations. 


Household Furniture— 
Old Colony, Modern 
and all-purpose Ash- 
craft designs carry 
on the 125-year-old 
Heywood-Wakefield 
tradition of fine 
styling and sound 
construction. 





HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY «+ Gardner, Mass, «¢ Serving America’s Homes and the Public for 125 years 
© Heywood-Wakefield Co., 1951 
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"Princess Pat” to her fellow artists at the Met. 





A pretty gil and 


a wice to match’ 


“The idea that a beautiful face makes the 
song sound sweeter may not be the most 
logical in the world . . . but it is impossible 
not to believe it when Patrice Munsel is 
doing the singing. The freshness, sim- 
plicity and directness of her personality 
seem genuinely to flow into her art; and 
the most florid opera aria or the simplest 
melody carries with it a unique warmth 
and complete sincerity.”"—Russel Crouse 


Have you heard Patrice Munsel sing 
J. Strauss, Jr: Highlights from 
“Die Fledermaus” 
Rodgers and Hammerstein: The King and I 
Strauss Waltzes 
Rodgers and Hart Songbook 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS Ah 





PLYMOUTH 









for 
the 

perfect 
martini 


69 PROOF 


DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 


SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES 


MUNSON G. SHAW CO. INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Dash-fed Champion wins 
at Madison Square Garden ! 


Handler Jerry Rigden poses with a West- 
minster Kennel Club Dog Show winner 


— Champion Perricoota Popsie. Says 
Rigden, “This little Bull Terrier has a 
fine show record already—and she’s just 
started. Keeping her in winning condi- 
tion is part of my job, of course. That’s 
why I’m never without Armour’s Dash 
Dog Food for the dogs I handle. You see, 
a dog needs a good, balanced diet every 
day to look his best. And I’m never in 
doubt on that score when I feed Dash. 
It’s a complete dog food — fortified with 
liver. Nothing else is needed!” Start your 
dog on Dash today! 


Dash — fortified with liver! 


other in a maiming class struggle, but join 
forces with each other—and with the ma- 
chine—to produce more goods than the 
world has ever known; 2) that American 
capitalism (unlike European capitalism) 
remains dynamic through competition, 
and greases the social escalator by re- 
warding brains and skill wherever found; 
| 3) that social equality fosters the produc- 
tion of more wealth, and the production 
of more wealth fosters social equality— 
i.e., democracy and capitalism comple- 
ment each other. 

To 61-year-old Stern, misguided Henry 
is very real, a composite of several young 
Europeans who have swallowed the Com- 
munist myth about the U.S. because they 
have never had a taste of the real thing. 
“Maybe we can save their souls,” says 
Stern hopefully. That is also the hope 
of Radio Free Europe and the Voice of 
America, which are planning to broadcast 
the letters to all the Henrys within earshot. 


lowa Boy Meets the World 


THe Memoirs of Hersert Hoover, 
1874-1920 (496 pp.}—Herbert Hoover 
—Maemillan ($4). 


For a boy on an Iowa farm in the 1870s, 
life was hard but wondrously uncompli- 
cated. “The farm families were their own 
lawyers, labor leaders, engineers, doctors, 
tailors. . . That economic system avoid- 
ed strikes, lockouts, class conflicts, labor 
boards and arbitration. It absolutely de- 
| nied collective bargaining to small boys. 
The prevailing rate for picking potato bugs 
was one cent a hundred and if you wanted 
firecrackers on the Fourth of July you 
took it or left it.” 

A boy felt few vibrations from life on 
the great outside—one of the few was the 
assassination of President Garfield. The 
flag was lowered to half-staff over the 
town’s main store and people talked in 
hushes as Garfield lay dying. “It was 
thus,” writes Herbert Hoover, “that I 
learned that some great man was at the 
helm of our country.” 

The Dirty Mountains. Between 1915 
and 1924, before he stepped to the helm 
himself, Herbert Hoover composed this 
first volume of his memoirs. He tells, in a 
style as stiff and formal as the old Hoover 
collar and without much seeming premoni- 
tion of the momentous events still before 
him, of his first 45 years. They were the 
years when he was called The Great En- 
gineer and savior of the hungry—and 
years of travel, discoveries, successes and 
adventures. Some future biographer may 
make a be‘ter story of it all, but Auto- 
biographer Hoover has a pretty good mem- 
ory for significant detail. 

He was still only ten when he took his 
| first long trip (to Oregon to live with an 
uncle) and met his first traveler’s disap- 
pointment. “The Rocky Mountains,” he 
| noted with disillusionment, “were made 
mostly of dirt.” From his uncle he learned 
a modification of Quakerism: “Turn your 
other cheek once, but if he smites it, 
then punch him!” From Cornishmen in 
the Southwest goldfields he learned fine 
| points that had been neglected at Stanford 
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engineering school. (To sleep warm in a 
wet mine, curl up in a steel wheelbarrow 
heated by several candles underneath.) At 
23, he was helping a British mining firm 
claw gold out of western Australia; at 25, 
he had traveled around the world twice, 
was earning $20,000 a year as the firm’s 
China representative. 

Of his numerous expeditions into Asi- 
atic places few Westerners had seen, he 
writes: “Hundreds of travelers have re- 
ported the interesting incidentals ... 
They are perhaps more interesting to 
[sightseers] than to engineers who want to 
get there and find something worthwhile.” 

The Shell Game. In his profession, he 
soon found what he was looking for. Be- 
fore he was 40 he was one of the world’s 
foremost mining engineers (“My aggre- 
gate income . . . probably exceeded that 
of any other American engineer”), an op- 
erator of rich ore and gem mines in almost 





Harris & Ewing 
Hersert Hoover (1918) 
Among the gods. 


every corner of the earth, a multimillion- 
aire whose viscera felt the first gentle urg- 
ings of philanthropy. When World War I 
came, Hoover, summering in England, be- 
came by accident the founder of a commit- 
tee to get stranded Americans back home. 

“I did not realize it at the moment but 
. « - 1 was [then] on the slippery road of 
public life.” Out of that grew Belgian Re- 
lief, and out of that the great Hoover re- 
lief .& reconstruction program after the 
war. Refusing always to take a penny for 
salary or expenses, he fed and helped 
mend the lives of millions of Europeans, 
fought the European Allies’ attempts to 
use food as a political lever (Winston 
Churchill’s Admiralty strongly suggested 
to the Foreign Office that Hoover was 
spying for the Germans). Before Ameri- 
cans had come to know the stolid, moon- 
faced man in the high collar, he was a 
hero to Poles, Frenchmen, Balts, Russians, 
Hungarians. 

“The Austrians wanted to express their 
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The 
Betimann Archive 
wvie : 


Good Water is still hard to find 


The American Indian knew the worth of good 
water. He avoided stagnant pools to drink from 
clear, running brooks and streams. 





But today, it is impractical for industries to go 
out looking for good water. They have to take what 
comes —and about 70% of all U.S. water is hard 
or otherwise unsuitable for most industrial uses. 

But with proper treatment, water can help lower 
operating cost, speed production, and improve 
product quality. Iron, dirt, hardness, and other im- 
purities eat into your profits. 

Find out what kind of water treatment best suits 
your particular needs. Write for free information 
about Permutit’s complete line of water condition- | 
ing equipment and ion exchangers. The address is: 
The Permutit Company, Dept. T-10, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y., or Permutit Company of 
Canada, Ltd., 6975 Jeanne Mance Street, Montreal. 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS FOR od OVER 38 YEARS 


PERMUTIT’ 
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gratitude,” he records, “Their astronomers 
discovered a new planet and named it 
Hooveria. That ought to have placed me 
among the Greek gods, for names of plan- 
ets had been. . . previously reserved for 
them. However, some member of a world 
astronomical committee on nomenclature 
subsequently protested, and I was put off 
Olympus.”* He dealt on his own terms 
with Lloyd George (“He was as nimble as 
the pea in a shell game”) and Clemenceau 
(“He never did understand Mr. Wilson. 
I don’t think he tried to’), and played a 
bigger role at Versailles than most histo- 
ries accord him. 

“I came out of all these experiences,” 
Hoover notes, “with one absolute convic- 


- 
argest-Selling 
tion, which was: America, with its skill 
d| YEAR OLD in organization and the valor of its sons, 
an could win great wars. But it could not 


make lasting peace. I was convinced we 


T ° e must keep out of Old World wars, lend 
Scotch Whiskies ourselves to measures preventing war, 
e maintaining peace and healing the wounds 
in America’ 
ivetiitay Cor: 


of war.” There is no reason today, Her- 
bert Hoover implies, to change that judg- 
ment of the ’20s. 


High Water 


THe Fortune Tetters (442 pp.}—Berry 
Fleming—Lippincott ($3.75). 








Homer's description of Ithaca as the 
home of Odysseus has kept classical schol- 
ars puzzling for centuries to reconcile 
his landmarks with the topography of 
that small Ionian island. Berry Fleming's 
Fredericksville, Ga. scene of The Fortune 
Tellers presents no such problems of iden- 
tification: the place is plainly Augusta, 
with its Broad Street, its Confederate 
Monument and its levee against the Sa- 


he “healing well” of Isle vannah River. But this will be no news 
Maree is part ofalegend | to Augustans; many of them have grown 
dating back more than a casehardened to their fellow citizen’s rev- 
thousand years. The fa- | | ¢lations in thin fictional disguise (Colo- 
mous art of Scotch distil- nel Effingham’s Raid, The Lightwood 
ling was well established Tree) of their community's seamy side 
by the 15th Century. and shoddy behavior. 

Violent River. There is nothing seamy 
or shoddy, though, about Fleming's ac- 
count of Fredericksville’s struggle against 
the Savannah River in full flood. Under 
the grey smear of incessant rain, its peo- 
ple scrabble heroically for survival behind 
their leaky dike. The warm yellow water 
v climbs a foot an hour up the face of the 
h . levee. Sweating, grunting workers raise 

extra barriers of sandbags just ahead of 


Maen X ant ano vf the rising river. Sand-boils, bubbles, slides 
Dd G.ascow, SCOT gt and settles, one after another, threaten to 
THe 
N Mean 
SA “6 Strenorn 86 U.5.P 00°" 
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STLLERIES e- ta 't 
q EN! i wipe out all efforts in one great gush of 
SLENFipDICH AND BALE LAN? ww 5 doom. The glare of fusees mixes menac- 
DUFFTOWN, ingly with the sweet smell of floating gaso- 
line. Debris swims silently downstream to 
* Every drop of clog up on the bridges, finally carry them 
GRANT'S is either 8 away. A privy goes by, “pivoting slowly 
or 12 years old. Wm. 5 : 4 : 
Grant & Sons are the 
exclusive proprietors of 
the Balvenie-Glenlivet 
and Glenfiddich distil- 
on leries. 86 Proof | 
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paoouct & * like a model in a fashion parade.” Flem- 
ing conveys the protracted melodrama of 


a bold, restless river in flood without once 
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* Protests or not, the name actually stuck. Mr. 
Hoover may be glad to learn that he is still on 





Olympus—and that Hooveria, usually called an 


SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS ; asteroid, still circles in the sky, about midway 
“\mront DIVISION Aus n. Nichols d Co., Inc. BROOKLYN — NEW YORK spas Jupiter and ane . La 
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UNITED GAS 





is 


a 


United Gas industrial customers in North Louisiana .. 


= a teesamunsitre 





. paper mill and allied converter plants. 


-. » With a billion dollars in defense building 


The phenomenal growth of industry 
in the Gulf South is reaching new 
peaks under the spur of defense con- 
struction. New and expanding indus- 
tries in the states served by United 
Gas have been issued certificates of 
necessity for more than a billion dol- 
Jars of proposed investment in defense 
construction. By comparison, this is 
approximately twice as much as in 
Ohio or Michigan; about four times 
as much as in New York, Illinois or 
California. It is exceeded only in 







SERVING THE 
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Pennsylvania—and there by only 
5%.* 


More and more new plants are being 
located in the Gulf South where raw 
materials, markets and adequate sup- 
plies of natural gas, electric power and 
industrial water are readily available. 
If we can be of assistance to you in 
locating your new plant, communicate 
with our Industrial Development Di- 
rector, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 


*Detfense Production Administration tabulation 
of certificates issued through July 16, 1951. 
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MASS PRODUCTION OF PARTS 
AND ASSEMBLIES 












GEARS . . . SPLINES 
ENGINEERING 


DESIGNING 





tarows (TS | 
HEAT AROUND? 


Powerful fans put all of your heating 
dollar to work, instantly . . . send waves 
of warmth where you want it. . . at floor 
level. Hung from the ceiling, Humphrey 
Heaters cut fuel bills, conserve floor space 
and eliminate boiler room expense . . .« 
insure comfort and economy. 

Be sure of the best . . . specify Humphrey 
the Standard of Comparison for $0 Years. 


ns 


Write for FREE literature 
A.G.A. and U.L. approved 


AUTOMATIC 


GAS UNIT HEATERS 






General Gas Light Co. | 


202 WN. Park $t., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE TRADEMARK OF DEPENDABILITY 


9111 SCHAEFER HIGHWAY 
DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN 












VINCO IS MASS 
PRODUCING PARTS 
FOR THIS MAN... 





He knew he could depend 
upon Vinco to deliver as 
specified, so he went fishing. 
Such confidence is the result 
of Vinco “METALWORK- 
ING WISDOM” which has 
been proven for more than 
25 years. Whether it’s gears, 
parts, assemblies or design 
and make, Vinco ingenuity 
will devise methods to de- 
liver the job with less scrap 
and at less cost. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


7 Lente) i135 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 











raising his voice adjectivally or using the 
verb “rampage.” 

Cleve Barfield, well-to-do kaolin mine 
operator, has his mind on another man’s 
wife and an ancient legal injustice when 
he is jockeyed into the thankless job of 
captaining what looks like the town’s los- 
ing battle against the river. Twenty years 
before, one of his Trafford in-laws had 
been mysteriously murdered. Later, a 
luckless Negro, pawning the dead man’s 
watch, was arrested, tried, convicted and, 
strangely, given only a life sentence. Now 
a Yankee journalist named Vitner is car- 
petbagging in Fredericksville, poking into 
this old case, trying to fit the pieces of 
the puzzle together from back newspaper 
files and court records into a sensational 
scandal. Icily insolent, he mouths clichés 
about the “sins of the South” and its 
“incipient fascism”—which he says only 





NOVELIST FLEMING 
Disguise: thin; perspective: human. 


his kind of newspaper exposure will cure. 

Two Battles. As the high water crests 
along the levee, Barfield finds himself 
waging two battles, one against the flood, 
the other against Vitner. That he manages 
to win both with no loss of personal 
integrity is due as much to the dogged 
skill of the engineer in charge, whose 
wife he coveted, as to Vitner’s secret soft- 
heartedness with flesh & blood people in 
trouble. 

Berry Fleming usually succeeds in tell- 
ing a good Southern story in a moderate 
Southern accent without resort to misce- 
genation, lynching, rape or general degen- 
eracy to obtain his effects. In The Fortune 
Tellers, he has put the race issue into a 
perspective of human rather than politi- 
cal terms that is probably more accurate 
than most current Southern writers wou'd 
have you believe. No Homer, he has, 
nevertheless, caught the epic essence of 
man against nature—nature in this case 
being not only a violent river, but a 
violent heart. 
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There's no better choice than Crane Quality for 
_ @ssuring efficient operation of piping systems, 
at the same time guarding against excessive 
valve maintenance and replacement costs. 


More CRANE VALVES are used 
than any other make! 
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You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers 
PRINTERS wherever you see this shield on a print-shop window. 
Let it be your assurance of quality printing. 


--o eC Tr ee — 


“OUR NEW LETTERHEADS|; MISCELLANY 


sgt MR. WHITE!” 


] “Yes! They're on 


That was our 
printer's idea!’ 


YOUR PRINTER, a specialist in paper, recommends 
Hammermill Bond because he knows from experience 
that it will bring satisfaction to you and your goodwill 
to him. He knows that its snow-white appearance adds 
impressiveness to your business messages . . . that its 
firm, smooth surface enables your typists to do faster, 
neater work. Ask him about Hammermill Bond. 
All-round good quality at modest cost has made 
Hammermill Bond the choice of hundreds of thousands 
of progressive businessmen. They specify it year after 
year. But why not examine Hammermill Bond for 
yourself? Send for your FREE sample book today. 


| Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East"Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE—the sample book of HAMMERMILL Bonn. 





(Picase attach to, or write on, your business letterhead ) 


LOOK WONDERFUL, 


Hammermill Bond. 











Limited Offensive. In Pittsburgh, haled 
into court for seasoning her husband's 
gravy with rat poison, Mrs. Margaret 
Kearns declared that she had caught him 
coming home with lipstick smeared on his 
shirt, explained that she didn’t really want 
to hurt him: “Rat poison doesn’t kill rats. 
It just makes them sick.” 


Letter of the Law. In St. Louis, Circuit 
Judge Harry F. Russell blamed local law- 
yers for the disappearance of 75 to 100 
expensive law books from the court library. 


Into the Fire. In Shawneetown, IIL, 
Gene Oldham and John Nelson broke into 
the city jail, robbed a prisoner of $150. 


Affairs of State. In El Paso, Texas, 
Mayor Fred Harvey received a message 
from the U.S. Secretary of Defense: “Re 
my telegram 29 Sept. which reads 12 Nov. 
should read Nov. 12.” 


For Whom the Bell Tolls. In Korah, 
Ontario, after Farmer Gordon Reed was 
found guilty of drunken driving, a busi- 
nessman of the same name requested a ra- 
dio announcer to specify that he was not 
the man in question, several hours later 
was arrested on the same charge. 


Sentimentalist. In Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
attendants at the C. M. Sloan & Sons 
funeral home noticed a mourner fondly 
clasp the hand of the deceased, later no- 
ticed that a $150 ring was missing from 
the corpse’s finger. 


Rules of the Road. In Kansas, IIl., vil- 
lage cops arrested three state troopers for 
hauling overloaded trucks from the high- 
ways into the village for weighing, there- 
by violating the village’s own maximum 
load limit. 


First Things First. In San Diego, the 
Evening Tribune ran an advertisement in 
its Situations Wanted column: “Woman, 
35, general housework, loves children, 
live in. Husband welcome. TV not abso- 
lutely essential.” 


Career Man. In Sydney, Australia, cops 
charged Robert Clifford, 39, with getting 
jobs at four different firms, then putting 
in anonymous telephone calls to notify 
the employers that their new man was an 
untrustworthy ex-convict, and collecting 
from each the week’s pay required by the 
law. 


March of Science. In Athens, Ga., after 
cutting off the tails of two beagles, Psy- 
chologist A. S. Edwards put the dogs 
through an obstacle course, proved to his 
satisfaction that tails are not necessary 
for canine equilibrium. 


The Wild West. In Detroit, while wash- 
ing windows in a skyscraper, Moreel Bell- 
fleur came upon a raccoon on a sixth- 
floor ledge. 
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— all good things there is 
always a best. The best in bourbon 

is Old Grand-Dad. Old Grand-Dad goes 
into the aging casks a superior whiskey, 
expertly distilled from finest grains. 

It emerges from the dim, silent warehouses 
as a completely matured, bottled-in-bond 
Kentucky straight bourbon. Enjoy the 
smooth, mellow, heart-warming flavor of 
Old Grand-Dad soon. One sip will convince 


you there is a best — and you've found it! 





The Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 


OLD GRAND-DAD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 








